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THE HAN-SHIH WAI-CHUAN %#i#9M8 AND THE 
SAN CHIA SHIH =Ri¥ 


JAMES Rospert HIGHTOWER 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY 


The materials here presented were assembled in connection with 
a translation of the text of the Han-shih wai-chuan, which I hope 
shortly to publish. This article may serve as an introduction to 
that translation as well as an account of Shih ching scholarship 
in the Han dynasty. 

The Han-shih wai-chuan is a collection of 306 short anecdotes 
and ethical-philosophical disquisitions, each, with a few exceptions, 
clinched with a quotation from the Shih ching. There are some 
twenty-four paragraphs which have become detached from the 
poems which they presumably quoted originally; of these a few 
quote from Lun-yii (10/8) or the Shu ching (8/17) instead. The 
pattern is clearly established throughout the ten chapters, the 
only variations being in the degree to which the quotation is inte- 
grated into the framework of a given anecdote. For 117, or over 
one-third, of the total number of paragraphs in HSWC, sources 
can be found in pre-Han writings. Parallel passages from Han 
writers contemporary with Han Ying ¥#3 or subsequent to him 
occur for 168 paragraphs, of which 60 are probably ultimately 
derived from pre-Han sources. Without here going into the 
problems of filiation raised by these facts, it is possible to draw 


General note on editions: Works designated by * are to be found in the Com- 
mercial Press collection of photographic reprints, the Ssii-pu ts‘ung-k‘an DOYPHEFI, 
or, in the case of Standard Histories JF §, in the Po-na-pén HHA edition published 
by the same company. HCCC and HCCCHP indicate respectively the Huang-Ch‘ing 
ching-chich EX PH @K PR of Juan Yiian PCIE and its continuation Hsii-pien Hee 
by Wane Hsien-ch‘ien EER. the former in the reduced photographic reprint 
edition of the Tien Shih Chai #474; # (1885), the latter in that of the Fei Ying 
Kuan 3£ 34 ff (1889). ESWSPP stands for the Erh-shih-wu shih pu-pien —-h. 
te, K‘ai Ming Shu-tien, Shanghai, 1937. Han-shih wai-chuan is abbreviated to 
HSWC; Lieh nii chuan to LNC. References to the former are to chapter and paragraph 
number within each chapter; HSWC 2/15 means par. 15 in chiian 2. 
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some conclusions about the nature of Han Ying’s work. It is 
obviously more one of compilation than of original composition; 
many of the sources on which he may have drawn for materials 
are no longer extant, and of no given paragraph could it be said 
that it was certainly Han Ying’s own work. At the same time he 
apparently felt himself free to alter his sources for his own ends. 
Of course many of the anecdotes which he uses were probably part 
of a corpus of story and folklore not specifically associated with 
any one text or school of thought, and hence not restricted to a 
unique literary form. These constitute a large body of themes 
which for literary purposes were a part of the public domain and 
as such appear in several Han dynasty compilations of widely 
divergent aims and purposes. HAN Ying is here concerned with 
examples of the practical application of a knowledge of the Shih 
ching;* so it is not surprising to find him reproducing passages 
from the earlier literature which in their original form end with an 
apt quotation from the Shih.? On the other hand, his is by no 
means a complete collection of such passages, nor does he always 
quote the same line from the Shzh as his putative source.* 

The HSWC is as miscellaneous in its contents as the dozen or 
so works from which it draws its materials, and yet the book is 
essentially homogeneous and constructed systematically. Its unity 
derives from its purpose and appears in the inevitable #¥1 at the 
end of each paragraph. A more careful scrutiny is necessary to 
discover the system. One chapter is very much like another: a few 
anecdotes, a paragraph or two with a strong Taoist flavor, and 
the remainder Confucian moralizing of the usual sort. There is in 
general no weighted distribution of either source material or 
derivative parallels * in other (later) Han works. However, there 


* For a discussion of the purpose for which the HSWC was compiled, cf. below pp. 


263-64. 
2 As 2/13 (*Yen-tzi ch‘un-ch‘iu 5.7a), 3/32 (Hsiin-tzi 20.10a) . 
® HSWC 5/4, quoting no. 193:, almost certainly taken from Hsiin-tzti 8.4a-5b, where 


the poem quoted is no. 254:. 
* Both Shuo yiian and Hsin hsii draw upon each chapter of HSWC for materials, 


while paragraphs based on /siin-tzi likewise occur in each chapter; however, the 
latter are more frequent in the first six chapters; cf. Table 3 (Appendix 3) for an 
analysis of the sources and parallels for HSWC. 
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is no reason for expecting in a work of this sort the kind of division 
into categories one finds in Hsin hsii, Shuo yiian, or LNC. Since 
it is a textbook used by a school of the Shih ching, the logical 
sequence should be that of the poems in that collection as they are 
quoted at the end of each paragraph of HSWC. To test this sup- 
position it is necessary to make some assumption about the 
sequence of poems in the Han text of the Shih, and here we must 
rely on the Mao shih, since there is no extant copy of the Han 
School text. If we number the poems in the Mao shih consecu- 
tively from 1 through 305° and match these numbers with the 
poems quoted in HSWC, an unmistakably systematic order ap- 
pears, along with several anomalies.° The signs of order may 
be considered first. 

In Chapter I such signs are not at once obvious, but it is at 
least clear that all the quotations in that chapter are drawn from 
the first fifty-two poems of the “ Kuo-féng” section of the Shih. 

Chapter II, however, proceeds evenly from nos. 53, to 158,* 
without once deviating from the sequence of Mao shih. To be 
sure not every poem in that series is represented by a quotation 
(there are only twenty-one in all) , and nine poems furnish more 
than one quotation; in the latter case, some paragraphs quote the 
same line, while others quote from successive stanzas, but always 
in the Mao shih sequence. It is also worth noting that all of the 
poems in Chapter IT belong also to the “ Kuo-féng ” section. 

Chapter III begins with no. 270 and quotes from sixteen dif- 
ferent poems through no. 304, with only par. 9 out of series,’ and 
the last two paragraphs apparently displaced. With these excep- 
tions Chapter III is restricted to the “ Sung ” section of Mao shih. 

Chapter IV quotes from no. 198 through no. 230, thirteen poems 
being represented. Here there is no violation of the Mao shih 
sequence of poems, but paragraphs eight and twenty do not show 


5 As in the Mao-shih yin-té 5 |Z. 

° Cf. Appendix 3, Table 1. 

* [For the significance of the subscript numerals, see the note at the head of Table 
in Appendix 3.—Ed.] 

* There is good reason for taking pars. 9 and 10 together, and thus eliminating this 
discrepancy; cf. Table 4, Appendix 3. 


— 
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the expected stanza numbers. All of these poems belong to the 
“ Hsiao-ya ” section of Mao shih. 

Chapter V is more complicated. The first four and last four 
paragraphs, although in regular numerical sequence (except for 
par. 33) , are outside the “ 'Ta-ya ” section. The remaining para- 
graphs run from no. 235, through 265,, representing thirteen 
poems, with two violations of the Mao shih order, pars. 24 and 27, 
both of which, however, still belong to the “ 'Ta-ya” section. 

Chapter VI almost defies analysis. With the exception of par. 
27, all quotations are from the “ Ta-ya,” but after par. 14 there is 
a lapse from any order until with par. 22 there begins a new series, 
not duplicating any of the poems quoted earlier in the chapter, 
but starting with a lower Mao shih number than par. 1. Only 
nine poems are represented. 

Chapter VII is more regular. The numbers run evenly from no. 
162, through no. 229, with one exception (par. 4); the last para- 
graph quotes from no. 202, which is not elsewhere quoted in 
HSWC. All of these twenty-two poems are included in the 
“ Hsiao-ya.” 

Chapter VIII falls into two almost equal parts. In the first part 
there are quotations from six different poems of the “ Ta-ya” 
section, not in the Mao shih order; the second half has six poems 
from the “Sung,” interspersed with three from the “ Hsiao-ya ” 
and one from the “Ta-ya.” The last two paragraphs are also 
from “ Hsiao-ya ” and “ Ta-ya,” respectively. 

Chapter IX quotes from fourteen poems of the “ Kuo-féng,” no. 
5 through no. 152. Paragraphs 14, 17, and 19 violate the Mao shih 
sequence. Paragraph 25 quotes from no. 165, while twelve para- 
graphs of this short chapter lack any quotation from the Shih 
at all. 

Chapter X quotes from seven poems of the “ Ta-ya,” no. 235 
through no. 257. The only exception to Mao shih order is par. 3, 
which quotes from stanza three of no. 236, par. 4 quoting stanza 
one of the same poem. Six paragraphs lack a quotation. 

It is apparent that the sequence of Han shih poems is in 
general the same as that in Mao shih. However, one discrepancy 
does turn up in the “ Ta-ya” section that probably represents a 
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real divergence from the Mao shih order. In Chapter V we find 
the series nos. 257-259-249-260-265; in Chapter VI again: nos. 
257-264-249-260. These two occurences of no. 249 after no. 257 
and before no. 260 suggest strongly that the Mao shih number is 
not applicable here. Further, in Chapter VI the same series con- 
tinues, nos. 249-260-252-251-263-265. Likewise Chapter VIII: 
nos. 260-252-251-262-263-265. The boldface numbers do not occur 
elsewhere in HSWC, but I think it likely that these poems, too, 
deviated from the Mao shih sequence.* 

The most striking fact which emerges from our analysis, how- 
ever, is that two discrete series are represented. Each section of 
the Shih is drawn upon by at least two chapters with overlapping 
number sequences. One is immediately led to the interesting 
theory adduced several years ago by Mr. Yanec Shu-ta MBE, 
namely that the HSWC is in reality two books.’ Mr. Yane sug- 
gested that the Han-shih nei-chuan was contained in the present 
HSWC. His argument was that six and four make ten,”° plus a 
minor premise that a chuan is a chuan, whether nei or wai. His 
assigning Chapters I-IV to the original Nei-chuan because par. 1 
of Chapter V makes a good starting point for the Wai-chuan is 
however rather too facile. By the same principle par. 16 of 
Chapter I should begin something, and for that matter probably 
did, but it took more than a simple juxtaposition of two books on 
the same subject to produce the confusion of the present HSWC. 


® Wer Yiian, Shih ku wei PAVE AGL HCCCHP 172.18a2-3 submits the follow- 
ing as the sequence of the San chia shih: nos. 244, 247, 248, 250, 246, 251, 252, 249. 
The poems represented by boldface numbers are not quoted in HSWC, but he is in 
error about the sequence of the last three. Of his “ rectifications ” of the sequence of 
“ Kuo-féng,” “ Hsiao-ya,” and “Sung” poems, none is substantiated by our analysis 
of the HSWC quotations; about half of them do not occur in HSWC, and may be 
well founded. However, Wer Yiian’s method is not one to lead to reliable results, 
being a mixture of objections on moral grounds to the dates (i.e., reigns of Chou 
kings) assigned by the Mao shih Preface along with an attempt to get the “true” 
dates from any source that might derive from one of the Three Schools. It is interesting, 
though, that he changes nos. 249, 251, and 252 from the Mao shih position. 

* Mr. Yanoc’s original essay on the subject is translated in Appendix 2. An abridged 
version of this article is given in his Han-shu pu-chu pu-chéng 1.28. 

*°'The number of chiian assigned respectively to the Wai-chuan and Nei-chuan in 
the Han shu “Essay.” In the Sui shu “Essay” only the Wai-chuan is listed, but 
with 10 chiian. 


“ 
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The copies of the Nei-chuan and Wai-chuan in the Imperial 
Archives catalogued by Liu Hsiang and his son were on scrolls 
(chiian) ;** However, I suggest that the copies of the books 
brought together in the present HSWC were on wooden slips 
(p‘ien). The first chapters of each had become untied, and the 
slips were scattered. Some were perhaps lost completely, so that 
when reassembled it was not possible always to find the concluding 
line of a paragraph, (I surmise that the quotation from the Shih 
was put at the beginning of a new column of characters; it would 
then frequently occur on an isolated slip, and once detached, the 
ingenuity of even a po-shih of the Han School would be taxed to 
match it correctly with the paragraph with which it originally 
belonged.) Some paragraphs were put at the beginning or end of 
chapters with which they originally had nothing to do, since it was 
the first and last slips of a section that were most easily detached, 
and that would seem the logical place for any unidentified para- 
graphs. When the chapters were re-assembled, it was to make one 
book, the putative editor probably being unaware that he had at 
hand materials from two similar works on the same subject. There 
is no real evidence that the above account corresponds with fact; 
it does, however, make a reasonable hypothesis for explaining the 
anomalies revealed by our analysis of the number sequences in 
HSWC. 

It is apparent that the two series (for convenience call them 
Series 1 and Series 2) each drew from the Shih as a whole; 
furthermore there is no obvious criterion whereby they might be 
distinguished. Three chapters (I, II, and IX) quote exclusively 
from the “ Kuo-féng.” Of these, Chapter IX covers the whole 
range (no. 5 to no. 152), but very sketchily. This chapter is not 
only unusually short, but several paragraphs lack any quotation 
from the Shih. I suspect it is in a fragmentary state, and on those 
grounds would suggest transferring the first three paragraphs of 
Chapter V, where they are obviously out of place, to Chapter IX, 
thus supplying a quotation from the kwan-chii to begin Series 2, 


Yen Té-hui, Shu-lin ch‘ing hua 1.12a: “ When the ‘Essay on Bibliography’ in 
the Han shu speaks of so many p‘ien pa , it refers to bamboo (or wooden) slips; 
when it speaks of so many chiian 4%, it means silk (or paper) .” 
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of which Chapter IX becomes the first chapter. Chapters I and 
II also cover the “ Kuo-féng ” section, but without duplication in 
their quotations; ** hence it is probable that they belong together 
as the first two (?) chapters of Series 1. 

Chapter I again is particularly disordered. The only satis- 
factory sequence in terms of the Mao shih numbers is from par. 21 
through par. 27; I suggest that those may have retained their 
original binding, while the others were re-attached more or less 
at random. When rearranged in the Mao shih order, some simi- 
larities of subject matter appear between contiguous paragraphs 
(1, 11, 8, 10, 9; 20, 13, 14, 15; 4, 7) ; however not too much stress 
can be laid on this, as a theme is seldom developed through more 
than two or three successive paragraphs in parts of HSWC where 
the order is unexceptionable. 

To continue on the Mao shih pattern, we find two chapters 
devoted to the “ Hsiao-ya ”: IV and VII. Here again one chapter 
(VII) covers the whole range of numbers (162-229), while the 
other is restricted to the latter half of the poems of the “ Hsiao- 
ya” (196-230) .** Scattered among Chapters III, V, VI, VIII, 
and IX are eight isolated paragraphs quoting from the “ Hsiao- 
ya,” chiefly from the first half. Altogether they are too few to 
lump together in a separate chapter; so I am assigning them to 
Chapter IV. 

The “ Ta-ya ” quotations are less easily dealt with. Chapters V, 
VI, X, and VIII are involved.** Chapter V quotes from no. 235 
through no. 265, but most of its quotations are from the first half 
of “ Ta-ya” (through no. 257). Chapter X does not quote past 
no. 257; hence these two chapters belong to separate series. 
Chapter VI quotes from no. 256 through no. 265, overlapping 
somewhat both Chapters V and X. The first half of Chapter VIIT 
also covers the last part of the “ 'Ta-ya,” from no. 260 on. It is a 
question how to match the latter two with the two former; to 
keep as closely to the present HSWC sequence of chapters as 
possible, I am arbitrarily making VI go with V in Series 1, while 


*2 Cf. Appendix 3 Table 1. 
18 Cf. ibid. 
** Cf. Table 2. 
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X and the last part of VIII fall into Series 2. The quotation from 
no. 254 in par. 9 of Chapter III may possibly belong in Chapter 
X, where par. 9 also deals with medicine and quotes the same line, 
but it is easier to take it as being a part of the following paragraph 
(3/10) , which reads like a continuation and conclusion of par. 9. 

Quotations from the “ Sung” occur chiefly in Chapters III and 
the latter half of VIII, with three tacked on to the end of Chapter 
V, which I would throw in with VIII. Both III and VIII pretty 
well cover the whole section, the latter more sketchily. Assigning 
these to the two series on the same principle as above, we get 
something like this: * 


Féng UHsiao-ya Ta-ya Sung 
Series 1: I, II IV V, VI Ill 
Series 2: IX VII X, VIila VIIIb 


Series 2 is much more disordered than Series 1. If the present 
reconstruction is sound in principle, the two series might be labeled 
Wai-chuan and Nei-chuan on the strength of the Han shu entry 
ascribing to those works six and four chapters respectively. In 
that case, it would be a reasonable hypothesis to say that a Wai- 
chuan text in fairly good condition had been amalgamated with a 
badly disarranged text of the Nei-chuan. I am not aware of what 
precautions were taken to insure the sequence of chapters in Han 
dynasty texts; the fact that odd paragraphs have been attached 
to the beginning and/or end of Chapters III, V, VI, and VII (?) 
suggests that they were not bound together. Hence it is impossible 
to conclude from the otherwise normal (i. e., same as Mao shih) 
sequence in Series 1 that, in the original Han School text of the 
Shih, the “Sung” (Chapter ITI) followed the “ Féng ” (Chapters 
I, II), though such a conclusion applied to Series 2 would leave 
Chapter X at the end (assuming that VIIIa was originally a part 
of X). It is noteworthy that Chapters IX and X are the most 


*° The sequence of parallels in Shuo yiian and Hsin hsii tends to support this 
sequence in general; at least it is followed fifteen times and disregarded six times, a not 
unreasonable proportion if we imagine Liv Hsiang sometimes poring through Han 
Ying’s works for appropriate material to fit into a chapter of one of his own books, 
and sometimes recalling from memory a passage which he could make use of. 
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defective in the book from the point of view of paragraphs lacking 
a quotation from the Shih; such a condition would be the natural 
result of their occupying the exposed position of first and last 
chapters in the Nei-chuan. 

In view of the imperfections of the HSWC revealed by the 
foregoing analysis, it is not surprising to find citations in early 
writers ascribed to HSWC which are not to be found in our 
present text. There are a few lines attributed to the Nei-chuan 
Fyf% quoted in the T‘ang commentaries; they may be disregarded 
as being too late to derive from a separate Nei-chuan text, and 
some at least are equally attributed to the Wai-chuan.’* It would 
be a very welcome support for the theory that the Nei-chuan, 
however defective, is incorporated in the present HSWC, if any of 
the four quotations from the Han-shih nei-chuan in Po-hu t‘ung “' 
could be located in HSWC; that none appear there does not of 
course disprove the theory. I know of no other Han or early Six 
Dynasties text which quotes specifically the Nei-chuan, and so 
have been unable to check further. 

Han Ying displays a very eclectic taste in his choice of sources 
for his “illustrations.” As an early Han Confucian he is most 
partial to Hsiin-tzu, whence 54 of the 304 paragraphs of HSWC 
seem to be directly derived, but he never mentions the text by 
name, and Hsiin-tzi himself figures as a character in only one 
anecdote. In only two paragraphs has he quoted extensively 
from Mencius (3/34, 35) , of whom he relates several apocryphal 
anecdotes, one not very creditable to Mencius (9/1, 14). 

There are sixteen paragraphs very similar to passages in the 
modern Li ch:, 2nd it is likely that Han Ying had access to a 
collection of ritual ti: atises which either formed the basis for the 
present Li chi or was incorporated into it. The Ta-tai li-chi sup- 
plies only four related passages. 

Lun yii is quoted by name; likewise the Shu ching and the 


1° For example the story of Cuinc Chiao-fu BRE HT and the women of Han-kao 
t‘ai We Bae. which in Li Shan’s commentary on *Wén hsiian 12.28b, 19.18a is attri- 
buted to Nei-chuan, while the same commentator (*Weén hsiian 4.2b) attributes it to 
HSWC. It is not in our text of HSWC. 

17 * Po-hu t‘ung 1.6b, 4.5b, 6.3b, 8.9b. 
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I ching. The Kung-yang chuan and Ku-liang chuan furnish 
parallels for three and two paragraphs respectively. T'so chuan 
contains passages similar to 3/8, 17, but there is not enough 
similarity in the wording to justify assuming that text to be one of 
Han Ying’s sources.”* 

Lii-shih ch‘un-ch‘iu is represented with sixteen quotations and 
Yen-tzi ch‘un-ch‘iu with twelve, of which ten appear in Series 2. 
These latter are all anecdotes, and among the best in the collection. 
Han-fei tzi is used nine times. 

The Taoist sources used by Han Ying in connection with a 
Confucian Classic show to what extent Taoist thought was accep- 
table to a Han Confucianist. Lao-tzi is quoted by name (8/10), 
and Chuang-tzi is used five times. The contemporary collection 
Huai-nan tz contains eighteen passages parallel to HSWC; Lieh- 
tzu, of uncertain date, has four. The reconstructed Wén-tzi and 
Shih-tzi *° have respectively five and two parallel passages. Taoist 
sentiment is not lacking in paragraphs of HSWC for which sources 
cannot be discovered; it is possible that these are of Han Ying’s 
own composition, but no definite conclusions can be drawn in 
view of the many early texts that have been lost since Han times. 

There are four texts that derive in part from HSWC, which is 
the prototype of a genre that became popular in Han and later 
times. Liv Hsiang is most directly indebted to HAN Ying, taking 
over seventy-eight paragraphs with slight modifications for his 
Shuo ytian and thirty-seven for the shorter Hsin hsii. For LNC 
he uses eleven. In some cases it is possible to demonstrate that, 
where a pre-Han source for HSWC is involved, Liu Hsiang has 


*8 But cf. Tso chuan (Lecce, The Chinese Classics (Oxford, 1893] 5.772-3) Ting 9: 
A MTHS DBR. AA, BAS AMA AF, 
where the poem quoted and the line immediately following are identical with HSWC 
1/24. However, this is one of the 7'so chuan passages introduced by #4 -—-E] , some- 
times considered to be late additions to the text. 

1° The Shih-tzii as we have it is a reconstruction by Wane Chi-p‘ei TEMES from 
encyclopedias (chiefly Pei-t‘ang shu-ch‘ao) and citations of a work lost in Southern 
Sung times. That this was not the original Shih-tzi in twenty sections listed in Han 
shu 30, but a Later Han forgery is demonstrated by Sun Ts‘i-chou, “Lun Shih-tzi 
ti chén-wei,” Ku shih pien 6.101-112 FRA. ims PAY IS (“A Discussion of 
the Authenticity of Shih-tzi”). Hence it is likely that HSWC is the source of the 
parallel passages occurring in it. 
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followed HSWC; these relationships are studied in detail in the 
notes to my translation of HSWC. K‘ung-tzi chia-yii may have 
used HSWC; but many of the twenty-six parallel passages are 
taken directly from Hsiin-tzti, and show none of the modifications 
found in the HSWC version.” 

It remains to fit the HSWC into perspective as only one text 
of the Han School, which in its turn was one of three official 
schools of the Shih ching in Han times. I wish to present here a 
summary account of the Three Schools, along with a consideration 
of the works credited to each of them in the Han and Sui histories. 
Translations of the pertinent texts will be found in Appendices 
1 and 2. 

The first of the Three Schools to appear was that of Lu.** 
Master Sun P*ei, a native of that state, composed a chuan ‘4 
(or hstin-ku a4, or both) to the Shih, which he called the Lu 
shih. This was followed by a similar work by his fellow student 
and patron, Prince Yiian of Ch‘u, who died in B. C. 178; ** hence 
the name Lw shih existed before that date. Before the Ch‘in 
dynasty proscription of the books, Master SHEN had studied the 
Shih ching with a certain Fou-cu‘tu Po, who is elsewhere men- 
tioned as a disciple of Hsiin-tzi; and he again took up his studies 
under Fou-cu‘tu Po after the founding of the Han. SHiN was 
made a po-shih of the Shih ching in the time of the Emperor Wén 
(B. C. 179-158) , possibly very early in that reign, since the notice 
of his appointment as po-shih immediately precedes the account 
of the two chuan written by him and by Prince Yiian, who died in 
B. C. 178, as mentioned above. During a long career he continued 
to teach, and left at the time of his death an impressive number 
of students, of whom K‘une An-kuo is probably the most famous, 
though for his reputed studies in another Classic.** None of Shén’s 
immediate disciples is credited with a work extant today. The Lu 
School had its adherents and official representatives throughout 


2° Cf, Appendix 3, Table 8. 

*1 For the texts on which this summary is based, cf. Appendix 1. 

22 He received his fief in B. C. 201 and had held it for twenty-three years when he died 
(*Han shu 36.1b, 2a). 

78 The Shu ching. 
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Han times ** and on into the Chin, but it had disappeared after 
the move of the Chin capital in 317.*° From the early popularity 
and official standing of the school, it is evident that many of the 
citations of the Shih to be found in Han works represent the Lu 
text, and many of the Han disquisitions on the Shih as a whole 
or on specific stanzas must derive from the teachings of the Lu 
scholiasts. On the other hand, it is equally certain that the other 
schools are also represented, and criteria for sorting the quotations 
are for the most part lacking.” 


*4 *Ching-tien shih-wén 1.18a-b gives the names of thirteen adherents of the school, 
ending with Kuna Shé Re (B.C. 62-6; cf. *Han shu 72.18b, 88.18b). For a more 
complete list in tabular form of the followers of the Lu School, ef. Konpd Moku, 
Shina gakugei daijii, Appendix 73. Ur BRAS APB RARE. 

25 *Sui shu 32.14b; *Ching-tien shih-wén 1.20a. 

°° Like its predecessors, the most ambitious attempt to bring together all materials 
relating to the Lu School, Cu‘tn Ch‘iao-ts‘ung’s Lu-shih i-shuo-k‘ao bt FSH, AE 
ja at aS (HCCCHP 159) is based on a number of false premises. The sources of which 
he makes the most extensive use are the works of Liu Hsiang Bi] [ay : Shuo yiian, Hsin 
hsii, and LNC. Liv Hsiang’s grandfather, Liu P‘i-chiang BESS, was said to have been 
fond of reading the Shih, and P‘i-chiang’s grandfather was that same Prince Yiian of 
Ch‘u who as a young man had studied the Shih under Fou-cu‘tvu Po with Master 
SHEN and who wrote a chuan on the Shih. (This work is not mentioned in Han shu 
30.) Because of Prince Yiian’s close association with Master SHEN, it is assumed that 
the work was of the same school, and on the principle of family transmission of texts, 
it is further assumed that his great-great-grandson, of whom it is nowhere stated that 
he concerned himself professionally with this Classic, would have been constrained to 
follow the text and traditions of the Lu School. Cux‘tn justifies his inclusion of all 
remarks about the Shih found in Shih chi on the following grounds: Sst-ma Ch‘ien 
himself claims to have studied in Ch‘i and Lu. (In Yen and Chao the Han School 
was pre-eminent; furthermore Sst-ma Ch‘ien “says of Han Ying that his version of 
the Shih differs considerably from those of Ch‘i and Lu; so it would appear that he 
did not put much faith in Han Ying.”) Sst-ma Ch‘ien is said to have visited K‘une 
An-kuo to ask about the Shang shu in ku-wén. K‘une An-kuo is mentioned as a 
disciple of Master SHin. The “Ju-lin chuan” in the Shih chi begins with Master 
SHEN, and K‘une An-kuo is put down first among Master SHén’s disciples, obviously a 
sign of respect. “From this we may conclude without any doubt that the Shih as 
recorded in the Shih chi is certainly after the Lu interpretation.” (Lu-shih i-shuo-k‘ao 
lal). Having established so much, Cx‘éN finds a fragment of the Prince of Huai-nan’s 
lost commentary to the Li sao which is identical with a line in the biography of Cu‘t 
Yiian. Since it is also similar to a passage in the Hsiin-tzi, and since the Lu School is 
known to derive from Hsiin-tzii, it is clear that the Huai-nan tzi must be another 
repository for Lu shih quotations. The fallacy of this method is obvious and need be 
followed no further. Without a single authenticated text deriving from the Lu School, 
it is impossible to get together enough fragments of the Lu text to determine what 
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The origin of the Ch‘i School is nowhere stated so explicitly as 
that of the Lu School. A native of the state of Ch‘i named YUAN 
Ku was made a po-shih for his knowledge of the Shih ching in the 
time of the Emperor Ching (B. C. 156-40) , hence later than either 
Suen P‘ei or Han Ying.”’ However, he must have been of their 
generation or perhaps older, since he is said to have been over 
ninety at about the same time (the beginning of the Emperor 
Wu’s reign) that SHEN P‘ei was over eighty. No specific work of 
his on the Shih is mentioned in the Han shu in either the “ Essay 
on Bibliography” or his biography, but the Ch‘ien-Han chi 
credits him with a Shih wai- nei-chuan.”** Of his fifteen known 
followers *° six were known for their practice of some of the more 
bizarre techniques usually associated with the wei ## exegesis of 
the Classics, and it is possible that such was a special character- 
istic of the school. It was the earliest of the Three Schools to 
disappear, not surviving the confusion accompanying the collapse 
of the Han.*° 

The Han School of the Shih was so called after its founder, HAN 
Ying, a po-shih of that Classic under the Emperor Wén. His 
school became the dominant one in his native state of Yen and in 
the neighboring state of Chao. Han Ying also studied the J ching, 
but it was chiefly as a teacher of the Shih that he was known 
during his lifetime. Of the followers of his school, two produced 
works during the Later Han that were still extant in Tang times, 


Han author is using it, or how consistently a given author might make use of it. I 
have translated the Preface to the Lu-shih i-shuo-k‘ao in Appendix 2, to show 
Cu‘En’s reasoning as he presented it himself; the same objections apply, in my opinion, 
to his Ch‘i-shih i-shuo k‘ao. At the same time it would be grossly unfair not to 
acknowledge the usefulness of these compilations, carried out with the utmost 
thoroughness and the most painstaking scholarship. Without his work and that of 
Wane Hsien-ch‘ien, the present study would have suffered from even more omissions 
and incomplete documentation than is actually the case. 

°7 Han Ying was made a po-shih under the Emperor Wén. 

28 Cf. note 61 below. *Ching-tien shih-wén 1.18b also says, “Master Yuan Ku 
wrote a Shih-chuan called the Chi shih chuan” ie AEE RE RE BS. 

2° Ibid. lists ten; for the others, cf. Konpé, loc. cit., and WanGa Kuo-wei, Han-Wei 
po-shih t‘i-ming k‘ao A.12b-13b =F BOE. RAR LAYS. Vol. 21 of Wang 
Chung-ch‘iieh kung i-shu. 

°° Sui shu, loc. cit. 
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when the school was no longer active. The Hsin T‘ang-shu still 
lists a Han shih, preface by Pu Shang, in 2 chiian; ** during Sung 
times the text of the Han shih was finally lost. Of all the Three 
Schools it was the longest lived, and it is to this school that the 
HSWC belongs. 

The section on the Shih ching of the “ Essay on Bibliography ” 
in the Han shu * provides a list of works assigned to the several 
schools: 


“Texts * of the Shih in 28 chiian of the three schools, Lu, 
Ch‘i, and Han. 


Lu ku #8 in 25 chiian.** 

Lu shuo ®# in 28 chiian.® 

Chi Hou-shih ku BIG in 20 chiian2* 
Ch‘i Sun-shih ku FEHR KE in 27 chiian." 
Ch‘i Hou-shih chuan #8 KG in 39 chiian.® 
Chi Sun-shih chuan #F#% K{% in 28 chiian. 
Chit tsa-chi FFHERE in 18 chiian.® 

Han ku ###% in 36 chiian.*° 


81 * Hsin T‘ang-shu 57.4a; for an explanation of the intrusion of Pu Shang’s name, 
cf. Appendix 1, note 48. 

®° *Han shu 30.4b-5a. 

*° That three separate texts are represented is clear from the total of 416 chiian 
given at the end of the section; cf. note 47. 

®*Ma Kuo-han collects all the materials which he believes derive from the Lu 
School into a work of this title in 3 chiian (Yii-han shan-fang chi i-shu, Vols. 15, 16 
EAU RS. Hsiang Yiian T‘ang ed. Wee [1844], hereafter cited as 
Yii-han), which he attributes to SHin P‘ei. Cf. note 69 below on the reasons for 
questioning the appropriateness of the title and attribution. 

85> Wana Hsien-ch‘ien (Han-shu pu-chu 30.17a) takes the Lu shuo to be the work 
of Suin P*ei’s disciples. The Shih shuo attributed to SHin P*ei and reproduced in 
the Chin-tai pi-shu and in the Han-Wei ts‘ung-shu is a palpable forgery, as the Ssi-k*u 
editors point out (following Cuu I-tsun, Ching-i k‘ao 100.6a); they take it to be the 
work of Fénc Fang of the Ming (Ssi-k‘u ts‘ung-mu 17.3). 

°° By Hou Ts‘ang <r. according to Wana Hsien-ch‘ien, op. cit. 

87 Mr. Sun remains unidentified. 

88 Wana Hsien-ch‘ien, op. cit., assigns this to Hou Ts‘ang’s disciples. Ma Kuo-han 
(Yii-han 17) has a Ch‘i shih chuan in 2 chiian which he attributes to Hou Ts‘ang. 

% Ibid. refers to the ACAEBE in the text below. 

4° Ibid. takes this to be Han Ying’s exegetical work on the Shih; cf. below. Ma 
Kuo-han (Yii-han 18) has a Han ku in 2 chiian. 
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Han nei-chuan %# ATS in 4 chiian.* 
Han wai-chuan #29M% in 6 chiian.” 
Han shuo ## 8 in 41 chiian* 


Mao shih €#¥ in 29 chiian.* 
Mao-shih ku-hsiin chuan #¥1 IMG in 30 chiian.” 


Altogether six *° schools of the Shih, in 416 chiian.*’ The Shu 
[ching] says,** ‘ Poetry #¥ is the expression in words of earnest 
thought; song is the singing *K of those words.’ Hence when a 
man is moved to grief or joy in his heart, the sounds of sing- 
ing are emitted. The recitation mi of the words is called 
poetry; the singing of the sounds is called song *f.*° Hence, 


** Collection of citations by Ma Kuo-han (op. cit.), Huane Shih rad (Huang-shih 
i-shu k‘ao we ES Vol. 12), and Wana Mo Fat (Han-Wei i-shu ch‘ao 
YH PBI GE Bb Vol. 5). For Yane Shu-ta’s theory that the Nei-chuan is not lost, cf. 
Appendix 2. 

*2TIn the Sui shu “Essay on Bibliography” and in all subsequent listings it is 
given 10 chiian; cf. below. 

*8' Wana Hsien-ch‘ien attributes this to Han Ying’s disciples. Nine citations are 
collected by Ma Kuo-han (Yii-han 18). 

*4 Wana Hsien-ch‘ien explains the extra chiian as being the Preface Ff. Such an 
assumption is unacceptable if that was a later addition by Wet Hung (cf. Karucren, 
“Glosses on the Kuo féng Odes,” BMFEA 14.13. 

‘° Presumably a separate copy of the Mao commentary which in later editions was 
amalgamated with his text. 

“© The Ch‘i School, being represented by two different traditions, must be counted 
twice to account for this figure. An alternative suggestion is to take each entry as 
representing a “school,” making sixteen in all, and to supply —-- before 7X (Yao 
Chén-tsung, “ Han-shu i-wén-chih t‘iao-li” 24a ke 52, HEFE , ESWSPP 1548). 

‘7 Actually 415 chiian. The error may be due to either faulty copying or inaccurate 
arithmetic. 

‘S Lecce, op. cit. 3.48. I have modified Leccr’s translation to accord with the 
present use of the term pK (written 3 in the Shu ching passage); cf. note 49. 

*°Tt is difficult to assign translation values to these terms. ak (or I) is tradi- 
tionally defined as $% “to draw out, to prolong.” As applied to the delivery of speech, 
it describes a modification of the ordinary manner of expression, but before rendering 
that modification with the word “sing,” it is necessary to make certain reservations. 
The Chinese of the first century B.C. are no more likely to have “sung” in the 
Western manner than their modern descendents. However, I believe that the distinction 
made here is between a and jk, the former applying to ji, the latter to HK. The 
Han dynasty use of the terms is apparent in the “Great Preface” to *Mao shih 
1.1b-2a (Lecce, op. cit. 4 Prolegomena 34): #65 Bik. —EBCARE. a i @i401,4 
ZIKRZARE RAF ZH EZ ZA (this derives in part from *Li 
chi 11.22b), and more clearly in *Han shu 30.25a: ARK MA GHC HR (here 
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through the officials who of old were entrusted with the col- 
lection of poetry, the ruler was able to observe how the people 
lived and thought, to know his successes and shortcomings, 
and to rectify [himself] through self-examination. Confucius 
made a collection principally of poetry current during the 
Chou, going back to [poems of] the Yin [dynasty] and com- 
ing down to [those of his own state of] Lu, amounting in all 
to 305 items. That [this collection] remained intact through 
the Ch‘in [burning of the books] was because they were 
recited from memory, and were not merely recorded on 
bamboo and silk. 

“ With the rise of the Han [dynasty], Master SHin of Lu 
wrote an exegetical commentary on the Shih #¥all# , while 
Yuan Ku of Ch‘i and Master Han of Yen both wrote chuan 
19 °° for it, on occasion culling from the anecdotal literature,” 
or choosing stories from various sources. Neither of them is 
in accord with the true meaning [of the Classic], and both 
fail to achieve [the correct interpretation]. The Lu [School] is 
the closest [to the correct meaning]. All three schools have 
official status. In addition there is the school of Master Mao, 
which claims to have [the tradition] handed down from Tzii- 
hsia. Prince Hsien of Ho-chien 77K liked it, but it has 
not been established [in the official schools].” ** 


Hit is to be taken as in the expression [tj , and not as the genre that flourished 
during the Han). The conclusion to be drawn is not that in Han times shih #¢ was 
no longer “sung” (the speech process termed jj certainly differed from a conversa- 
tional style), but rather that it was not delivered in the drawn-out manner called ak 
and applied to AK “song.” The term aay occurs in Li chi, loc. cit., etc., but with 
the restricted meaning of “sing an Ode of the Shih.” 

5° Cf. notes 28 and 61. 

5! Yano Shu-ta, Han-shu pu-chu pu-chéng 1.29, suggests this interpretation of #EXK- 

°°T follow Wana Hsien-ch‘ien and Yano Shu-ta in punctuating the text and 
interpreting the obscure expression SA7\#4 2. Ku Shih, Han-shu i-wén-chih chiang- 
su BRET GE BA Ac EAE p. 43, punctuates before this phrase, glosses 8X as AM, 
and seems to understand, “If you have to choose, the Lu School is closest,” thus 
applying the unfavorable remarks also to that school. In this he follows Yen Shih-ku, 
who however explains SA7\7#} 2 as BREE, as does Wane Hsien-ch‘ien, 
who restricts the force of 54 to the last two. Wane’s explanation is grammatically less 
satisfactory, but it yields better sense. 

5 These last two sentences are translated by Karucren, “The Early History of the 
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The foregoing list of texts may be supplemented by several 
more mentioned in Han shu, Hou-Han shu, and the “ Essay on 
Bibliography ” in the Sui shu. These all date from Han times, 
as the schools in question were either dead or moribund after 
the end of the Han. (I have omitted titles of works on the Jao 
shih; they are especially numerous.) 


Shih chuan #44 of Prince Yiian of Ch‘u.™ 

Lu-shih chang-chii ###%4) by Master Wer HF °° 
Lu-shih chang-chii by Hsii-shih #F KK .°° 

Chii-shih chang-chii BiH] of Fu-shih KK 
Chii-shih chieh-shuo PeeIR B by Fu Yen (K2s .°* 


Chou li and Tso chuan texts,’ BMFEA 3.18. Mao’s School was officially recognized 
under the Emperor P‘ing, after the composition of the Chi liich 41%. However, 
recognition was withdrawn before the time of the present text which was based on it; 


cf. Hsin Yiieh, *Ch‘ien-Han chi 25.30 jE. BU GARG AP Hel 7 KR ES 
350M Fy BC fd FE EGE AE; cf. Appendix 2, note 61. 

°4 Traditionally included in the Lu shih School; cf. his biography translated in 
Appendix 1. 

5° Wer Hsien yey (B.C. 148-60). *Han shu 73.4a-b says in this connection only that 
he was a native of Lu, that he was made a po-shih, and that he taught the Shih to the 
Emperor Chao (B.C. 86-74). Ibid. 88.16b says that he studied the Shih under 
Master SHEN, and that “there is the Wer branch of the Lu shih [School] ” SEA 
HRRE# (cf. Appendix 1 for a complete translation). 

°° Hsii Yen 2, of Ch‘én-liu BR , *Han shu 88.17a-18b. A Master Hsit of Lu 
was a pupil of Master SHin. He taught Wane Shih EX, who taught CHANG 
Ch‘ang-an We fe %€ , whose nephew Cuane Yu-ch‘ing PP taught the Shih to the 
Emperor Ai (B.C. 6-1). One of his pupils was the po-shih Hsti Yen, who participated 
in the Shih-ch‘ii ko discussions. He started his own school within the Cane branch 
of the Lu School. *Tai-p‘ing yii-lan 496.2a quotes the Ch‘én-liu féng-su chuan 
Dae BY Vee He TE as saying that Hsti Yen was a pupil of Wane Fu and that he made 
changes in his master’s teachings to produce a ff Ke RA on the Lu shih (Yao 
Chén-tsung, Han-shu i-wén-chih shih-pu 96 F-#j ESWSPP 1443). 

57 * Han shu 88.19b traces the transmission of YUAN Ku’s teachings through Hs1a- 
Hou Shih-ch‘ang and K‘vanc Héng [£7 to Fu Li Hf, who established his own 
sect of the Ch‘i shih School. His younger son Fu Yen #8 revised the Ch‘i-shih chang- 
chii, presumably of his father. Yen’s nephew and adopted son Kung FE (B.C. 
6-A.D. 84), finding Fu Yen’s Chang-chii too repetitious, produced an expunged 
version in 200,000 words (*Hou-Han shu 79.4b). Three versions of the work are 
implied, but the collective title will suffice. 

°° This entry is doubtful. Hou-Han shu says (ARES CTE Et) HER RTL It 
is not clear whether fe is the title of the work resulting from his revision, or a 
separate work. I follow Yao Chén-tsung, Hou-Han i-wén-chih 9b (ESWSPP 2313) 
in listing two titles. 


2 
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Chii-shih hsiieh F#¥4 by I Feng RE .* 

Shih chieh wén chit ##9#3C) by Curne Luan #8 .° 
Chi nei-chuan ANE by Yuan Ku. 

Chi wai-chuan IME by Yitan Ku.” 

Han-shih chang-chii #34) of Hsten-shih & K 
Han-shih chu ####7E by Tu Fu FL. 

Han-shih p‘u S##868 by Cuao Yeh til 


5°T Féng (Ist cent. B.C.) studied the Ch% shih under Hou Ts‘ang, a pupil of 
Hsta-novu Shih-ch‘ang and’ author of the Ch‘i Hou-shih chuan and Ch%t Hou-shih ku 
listed above (Han shu 88.16b). He was a skilled interpreter of omens, some of the 
principles for which he derived from the Chi shih teachings; cf. *Han shu 75.16a. 
Cu‘En Ch‘iao-ts‘ung has brought together the works of I Féng quoted in his biography, 
plus a few scattered references in commentaries to produce a Ch‘i-shih I-shih hsiieh 
su-chéng FF (HCCCHP 167.1a-6b): cf. also Tst Hao-shou XE#BRE, Ch‘i-shih 
I-shih hsiieh, op. cit. 128. 

°° *Hou-Han shu 79B.5b says he had mastered the principles of the Ch‘i shih and of 
the I ching according to the school of Sur Ch‘ou }ijE. He wrote an I shuo Fz, 
the Shih chieh wén chii, and other works totaling over 500,000 words. 

* Hsin Yiieh, *Ch‘ien-Han chi 25.2a: “Master Yuan Ku of Ch‘, a po-shih under 
the Emperor Ching, also wrote a Shih wai-nei-chuan” 9% \ te lAE SB iy 
EVI ERABA LG. From the absence of any other statement to this effect, one 
might suppose that Hsin Yiieh was confusing Yuan Ku with Han Ying, but this 
statement follows directly the remark that “Han Ying wrote a Shih wai chuan.” 

°? *Sui shu 32.12a lists a Han shih in 22 chiian with the note: “[by] the Senior Tutor 
to [the Prince of] Ch‘ang-shan, Han Ying; chang-chii by the Hsien.” *Hou-Han shu 
79B.5b: “Hsten Han Ye (T. IF) was a native of Huai-yang #¢/§ . [Successive] 
generations [of his family] had studied the Han shih, and he and his father 
were famous for their Chang-chii.” *Hsin T‘ang-shu 73B.22a traces the genealogy of 
the Hsten family through Hsren Kuang-té Jj to his great-grandson Hsien Fang- 
ch’iu F7 fr (T. H-F- ), father of Hsten Han. Now, as Yao Chén-tsung points out 
(Sui-shu ching-chi-chih k‘ao-chéng 43b-c, ESWSPP 5081), Hstex Kuang-té was a 
po-shih of the Lu School of the Shih ching (*Han shu 41.9a); so it looks as though 
in this case the family tradition permitted the study in rival schools of the same 
Classic. (Cf. Ca‘tn Ch‘iao-ts‘ung’s arguments for taking Liv Hsiang as a practitioner 
exclusively of the Lu shih, in Appendix 2.) ; 

°° Tu Fu (T. $F) studied under Hsten Han and “ established ” 5E the Han-shih 
chang-chii. He wrote a #EREFIZEMA . called by those who taught it “Master Tv’s 
commentary ” FE #7 VE. (*Hou-Han shu 79.6a-b, where YE is misprinted %: ). 

°4 Sui shu, loc. cit., says there was a Han shih p‘u in 2 chiian and a Shih shén ch‘uan 
in 1 chiian listed by the Ch‘i lu, but no longer extant; further, these were written 
during the Han dynasty by the Ch‘éng-shih #%-+ Cuao Yeh of Yu-tao A 3H. *Hou- 
Han shu 79A.8a-b says that Cuao Yeh studied the Han shih under Tu Fu and wrote 
ae A RE BH. The easiest way out of the problems raised by the two statements is 
to assume gratuitously with Tsinc Pu (RE AREA EHS sb, 
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Shih shén yiian PU by Cuao Yeh." 
Han-shih chang-chii by Coane K‘uang iE .* 
Han-shih i-yao ##F#RE by Hov Pao KE . 
Han-shih chang-chii by Tu Ch‘iung #t 38" 


It may be idle to speculate about the nature of the works in 
the above two lists, when only two have survived; still, in view 
of the amount of effort that has been expended in assembling 
their fragments and the breath wasted in lamenting their fate, 
even a few negative conclusions should be useful. Each school 
produced a work containing in its title the word #&. None of the 
other Classics inspired a Han dynasty commentary of that 
name,” and unless Mao’s ##If#% can be taken as a specimen of 
the genre, its original nature must remain in doubt. The binom 
wll (var. #4) occurs frequently in the sense of “ textual exe- 
gesis ”; #HIl is less common. If # stands for the binom, it is to 
this title we must look for the source of the scattered word-glosses 
attributed to the Three Schools. Mao’s commentary itself is 
predominantly of this sort; the occurrence of the word chuan in its 
title will be considered below. In the list of works of each of the 
Three Schools, it is the kw which appears first, and I should like 


ESWSPP 2469) that ff is an error for @@ and for fF. It is safer to take P| 
as the original of 5, the former being a T‘ang taboo. The several conflicting inter- 
pretations of these two entries are conveniently brought together by TsiN«, op. cit., 
and Yao Chén-tsung, K‘ao-chéng 44-5. It is of interest that Ts‘ar Yung is said to have 
exclaimed that the Shih hsi (or p‘u) was better even than the Lun héng (Hou-Han 
shu, loc. cit.). 

°5 Ibid. says that Cuana K‘uang was a student of the Han shih and composed such 
a work. There may be the implication that he studied under Cuao Yeh, since this 
entry follows directly the brief account of the latter in Hou-Han shu. 

°° Sui shu, loc. cit., lists this work in 10 chiian, likewise the “ Essay on Bibliography ” 
in *Hsin T‘ang-shu 57A4a, but without naming an author. Yao Chén-tsung, op. cit., 
44a identifies him with the Hov Pa £& mentioned in *Han shu 87B.17a as a follower 
of Yane Hsiung (& is a variant reading in Sui shu). There are collections of citations 
by Ma Kuo-han (Yii-han 18) and Wanc Mo =Fjist, GERBIL Be BH Vol. 5. 

°7 *San kuo chih (4) 42.4b says that he composed a work of this title in more 
than 100,000 words, but did not teach it. 

*S Unless we stretch a point and include Tu Lin’s Tsang-chieh ku ELK , Pr RG he 
in 1 sec. The same source (Han shu 30) goes on to say in the general remarks on the 
pee that Tu Lin wrote a hsiin-ku on the Tsang chieh, and that his work had 
already been listed in the catalogue. 
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tentatively then to assume that these are their basic works on 
textual exegesis.°° That there are no citations of the Lu ku and 
the Ch‘ ku is not surprising when we consider that the great 
repositories of such quotations are the subcommentaries on the 
Classics, the commentaries on the Wén hsiian, the I-ch‘ieh-ching 
yin-t, and the Ching-tien shih-wén, all compiled in the T‘ang 
period long after those works had disappeared along with the Shih 
texts of their schools. But what about the Han ku? If my assump- 
tion about its nature is correct, then I believe it is frequently 
cited, usually as Han shih. When the Han shu “ Essay on Bibli- 
ography ” was compiled, Classics circulated separately from their 
commentaries. After the Han they were brought together, and 
the entry in the Swi shu “ Essay on Bibliography ” of a Han shih 
in twenty-two chiian by Han Ying ” as surely included the lexical 
commentary of the Han School as the parallel entry of copies of 
the Mao shih in twenty chitian contained Mao’s commentary, 
since nowhere in that catalogue is the latter listed separately. 
Hence a citation of Mao shih could cover a quotation of a line 
of the Shih ching text or of Mao’s commentary, and the same 
ambiguity inheres in a reference to Han shih, where the Han ku,” 
the Han-shih chang-chii,” or the Han text of the Shih™ all 
appear under that name. Whatever it meant to Han scholars, the 


°° The assumption is in no way invalidated by such a work as Ma Kuo-han’s Lu shih 
ku (Yii-han 15-6), which contains everything he believed pertained to the Lu School, 
regardless of attribution. Consequently one finds long passages from LNC, Shih chi, 
etc., which may or may not be derived from the Lu School; there is no more 
justification for assigning them to the specific Lu shih ku than for the attribution of 
that work to Suen P*ei. It should be noted, however, that the Han ku is recorded 
as having 36 chiian, eight more than the Shih text itself; in this respect none of the 
works of the Han School coincide with the Classic they are associated with. It is only 
fair to call attention to Yen Shih-ku’s remark s.v. Lu shuo: “[The meaning of the 
word] ku [in the title] is ‘a penetration of the allegorical implications [of the text].’ 
The same applies to the other occurrences. In popular editions of Mao shih [the word 
#C in the title] APB has erroneously been altered to fb.” epee ie. Sus 
ERR ILE KG BPR. 

7° *Sui shu 32.138a. 

71 Cf. the commentary on *Wén hsiian 5.18b, 19.2a, 58.1b. 

72 Ibid. 46.7a (likewise *Sung shu 15.9b), while YEN Shih-ku’s commentary on 
*Han shu 29.11a cites Han shih chuan, and TPYL 18.6a refers the same quotation 
to Han-shih chang-chii. 

78 Commentary to Wén hsiian 1.3b and passim. 
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word chuan came to be used as a generic term for “ commentary ”; 
hence we find Han-shih chuan given as the source of purely 
lexical glosses which I would assign to the Han-shih ku." 

The Lu and Han Schools each produced a shuo ®. Here we 
are no better off when we look for a model, although the Han shu 
“Essay on Bibliography” lists shuo for the Chung yung, the 
Hsiao ching, and the Ti tzit chih %¥-3&, since all are equally lost. 
However, we are indebted to K‘une Ying-ta for three quotations 
which he seems to attribute to the Han-shih shuo. All are of the 
sub-commentary type: a word is glossed and then further ex- 
plained by adducing other related items. For instance, of the 
expression @ in Mao shih, K‘une Ying-ta quotes the Han shuo 
as saying that it was a vessel used by the ta-fu AK##L, and 
further, “ That of the Son of Heaven was of jade. The feudal 
lords and ta-fu all used metal, while gentlemen [with no official 
position] used tz #F wood.” Unfortunately for any definite 
conclusion one is tempted to draw, K‘une Ying-ta lived too late 
to have been likely to have access to a complete text of the Han 
shuo (it is no longer listed in the Sui shu “Essay on Bibli- 
ography ”’); and there is a reasonable doubt whether he even 
pretended to be quoting from such a work. The word #© is also 
used to mean the “ theory ” or “ explanations ” of a given school 
and of course is to be taken in that sense in such a title as = Ai¥ 
i®t%. The fact that K‘une Ying-ta in these citations never 
follows the ####8 with A or & makes it at least questionable 
whether he understood by it a specific work. Further there is 
the rather surprising attribution in Cu1a Kung-yen’s commentary 
to I li™ of one of these quotations to HSWC, and this in two 
different passages. Both Cuine Hsiian 88% ™ and Lu Té-ming 
PEGS 49 * record a part of the quotation, the latter attributing it to 
Han-shih. There remains one more line, equally unsatisfactory. 
Lu Té-ming ” quotes Han shih: 2XPGSFE HR. PHAEAFA HA. Hsiian- 


™4 Cf. Lu Tien’s P‘et ya (cited in Ma Kuo-han, HSNC 1a). 
78 Mao-shih chéng-i 1B.10a (Shih Chieh Shu-chii ed. 278). 
7°7T li 2.7b (Shih Chieh ed. 951), 4.19c (963). Modern texts of HSWC contain 


no such passage. 
77 Ibid. with no mention of Han shih. 78 *Mao-shih yin-i A3b. 7° Ibid. A.28a. 
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ying twice ® quotes Han shih: ALA #E [var. 7] FHA and 
once * Han shih shuo (A); FALSE. KRHA. That Hsiian- 
ying should have written J€ for # in all three places is apparent, 
since he is glossing the expression #€ [var. 7€]% ; #€@% is hardly 
worth a gloss. It is doubtful whether this quotation should be 
associated with the one from Lu Té-ming, where he is concerned 
with the word #1, a variant of Mao shih #€. At any rate, the only 
conclusion I am prepared to draw from the contradictory evi- 
dence at hand is that T‘ang commentators were reprehensibly lax 
in their citations. 

When we come to consider what were the chuan ## attached to 
the various schools of the Shih, we are in a better position to make 
reasonable guesses. Not only do we have the HSWC, but for other 
Classics chuan were written that survive to the present day.” 
It would not be too difficult to fit the HSWC into the same genre 
with the three chuan on the Ch‘un ch‘iu and then to infer that 
the two (or four) chuan of the Ch‘i school must have been similar. 
But what about Mao’s Ku-hsiin chuan? The title appears self- 
contradictory, but Ma Jui-chén resolves the contradictions in his 
excellent account * of the Han usage of the words making up 
that title. He points out that hsiin-ku and chuan are used inter- 
changeably in some cases, but in contrast to chuan, hsiin-ku 
explains only what is in the text of a Classic, while chuan goes on 
to expatiate on what is not stated explicitly in the text. Analysing 
hsiin-ku, he defines ku as a gloss on single words, and hsiin as an 
explanation of the figurative use of words. He finds examples of 
all three categories in Mao’s Ku-hsiin chuan; hence the name. It 
is only necessary to add that the chuan type is rare in Mao,™ and 
that his work is most frequently cited as Mao chuan or Mao 
shih chuan. 

That does very well for Mao’s Ku-hsiin chuan and explains 


5° I-ch‘teh-ching i-yin 3.5b, 6.2b (ed. of 1870). 

51 Ibid. 24.6b. 

82 The I chuan of Cuou Wang-sun A FF is lost, and Fu Shéng’s Shang-shu 
ta-chuan exists only in a fragmentary form; however the Kung-yang, Ku-liang, and 
Tso chuan are all preserved. 

88 Cf. Mao-shih chuan-chien t‘ung-shih CHAS HCCCHP 75.1a2-3. 

54 Examples besides the one cited by Ma are to be found in *Mao shih 12.16b, 20b. 
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some of the inconsistencies in the use of the word chuan, but the 
HSWC functioned rather differently. It is perhaps not safe to 
generalize about the other schools, but one topic in the curriculum 
of the Han School at least was the use of the Shzh in speech and 
writing, the sort of thing Confucius implied in his “ If you do not 
learn the Shih, you will have nothing to use in your speech.” 
In pre-Han texts there are innumerable examples of this essentially 
practical use of the Shih; an apt quotation is the best way of 
clinching an argument, or occasionally, giving it a properly moral 
turn. The HSWC is the textbook of the Han School, being a 
collection of illustrative examples of the Shih put to use. The 
chuan, although they were not concerned with textual exegesis, 
supplied incidentally a collection of subsidiary (and frequently 
irrelevant) data which would often explain the text by fitting it 
into a context. Misunderstanding the basic purpose of the chuan, 
later scholars have tended to assume that episodes such as HSWC 
1/3 or LNC 8.3a were seriously intended to give not a setting 
for a quotation, but the actual event that led to the composition 
of the poem quoted at the end. Such an assumption was en- 
couraged by the early association with Mao’s Ku-hsiin chuan of 
Wet Hung’s Preface to the Mao shih, a work which does pretend 
to give just that information. Approaching the HSWC with a 
preconceived notion of what it was trying to do, it has been easy 
for critics from Hunc Mai 2x8 down to the Ssii-k‘u editors to 
criticize it for doing it imperfectly or for failing to do it con- 
sistently. If we compare the heterogeneous collection of anecdote, 
pun, aphorism, and philosophy that makes up the HSWC with 
the systematized exposé of the occasion and purpose of each poem 
that we find in the Mao shih Preface, the difference is obvious. 
Where the latter says of the kwan-chii that it “celebrates the 
virtue of the queen,” the former (5/1) invents a dialogue between 
Confucius and Tzi-hsia in which they express their admiration 
for the transcendent profundities of that poem. But most often 


*5 Lecce, op. cit. 1.815. The translation of St as “you will not be fit to 
converse with” is extremely forced; cf. WAaLEy, The Analects of Confucius 208: “ You 
will find yourself at a loss in conversation.” 


*° Cf. KaRLGREN, “Glosses on the Kuo féng Odes,” BA{FEA 14 (1942). 
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the HSWC uses a quotation from the Shih to adorn an exposition 
or to clinch an argument; the technique is familiar in Mencius, 
Hsiin-tzi, Lii-shih ch‘un-ch‘iu, and numerous other works that 
are certainly older than HSWC. Seldom are more than one or 
two lines quoted, and often their connection with the text is 
extremely tenuous. Exceptionally a passage resembles in form 
the remarks in the Mao shih Preface; for example HSWC 1/2 on 
the hsing-lu poem * and 1/28 on the kan-t‘ang poem,** but it is 
questionable whether the intention was at all the same.*® 

Of the remaining works in the Han shu “ Essay,” the title Ch% 
tsa chi “ Miscellaneous Notes ” appears at least to be descriptive, 
while the Mao-shih ku-hsiin-chuan has already been dealt with. 
The second list contains some “ titles ” that are purely speculative; 
others, such as the Han-shih chang-chii of Wet-shih, are at least 
supported by numerous quotations.”° The words +4] refer not 
to a typographical arrangement but are an ellipsis for “ [commen- 
tary on] stanzas and phrases,” as may be determined from the 
quotations from this text in Wén hstian; a good example of the 
genre is the Ch‘u-tz‘it chang-chii E8472) of Wanc I Ei. Not 
much can be deduced from the four fragments of the Han-shih 
i-yao brought together by Ma Kuo-han;* none of them is a 
lexical gloss. ' 

The text itself of the Mao shih has, as far as I know, never 
been suspected of being a Han forgery, except by the most en- 
thusiastic advocates of the new-text (43) school. Yet it is 


87 Cf. Legge, The Chinese Classics, 4 Prolegomena 39. 

*° Cf. sbid. 

®° Liv Shih-p‘ei, Tso an chi 1.13a-14a 22) fip 32, Ae PAE FP VG RMB ), clearly 
distinguishes between accounts of the actual composition of one of the poems of the 
Shih and its recitation on a fitting occasion. I would not follow him all the way, 
however, when he explains away divergencies between the Mao shih Preface and all 
other sources by saying that these were in every case only examples of the use of 
the poem. Unless one is prepared to accept the Preface as the one revelation of the 
origin of the poems in the Shih, it is not easy to decide which (if any) account is to be 
followed, when according to Mr. Liv the words fF and Bt are used indifferently to 


‘ > 


mean “compose” or “ recite.” 


°° Fragments have been collected in 2 chiian by Ma Kuo-han (Yii-han 18). 


*! Vii-han 18. 
** For K‘ana Yu-wei’s objections to the text, cf. Karucren, The Early History of 


the Chou li and Tso chuan Texts 15-7. 
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apparent from the Han shw account translated above that no 
school claimed to be in possession of a pre-Han text of the Shih, 
its survival being clearly attributed to the fact that it was pre- 
served in the memories of those who studied it. When committed 
to writing, it must have been in the script current in Former Han 
times; hence there is no question of “ old text ” and “ new text.” ” 
That the texts of the Three Schools are lumped together in the 
Han shu entry is reason for believing that they were substantially 
the same; the general statement at the end of the section in 
speaking of 305 poems presumably refers to all the texts equally, 
including that of Mao. From citations referred to each of the 
schools it is clear that there were minor textual variants, fre- 
quently only alternative graphs for the same word.** This is 
precisely the situation one would expect to obtain with a text 
written from memory by different hands. 

The four main divisions of the Shih familiar from the current 
Mao version—* Kuo-féng” BUA, “ Hsiao-ya” AMIE, “Ta-ya” 
KAE, and “ Sung ” &—were probably common to all the schools. 
These designations all occur in pre-Han sources * and are men- 
tioned in the HSWC * as well as in other Han works which might 
belong to any of the Three Schools.*’ 

Although the Shih as studied in the Three Schools was probably 
in its general form the same as the present Mao Shih, with some 
minor deviation in the sequence of poems,” it is yet to be shown 
that the identity of individual poems is equally well represented 


®3 Yet most modern writers on the Classics insist on referring to the Mao shih as 
“old text”; this can only be from its association with the “old text” Shang shu 
and Chou li in the court of Prince Hsien of Ho-chien and because it was advocated by 
Liv Hsin along with those texts; cf. Wane Kuo-wei’s statement mentioned in 
Appendix 2, note 61. 

®4 KARLGREN in his series of “Glosses” on the Shih (BMFEA 14, 16, 17) deals 
with the significant variants, basing himself on Cu‘tn Ch‘iao-ts‘ung, whose compilation 
is exhaustive. 

°5 Much space has been devoted to the problem of the D4%}, which I shall here 
avoid by referring to P‘t Hsi-jui RB. Ching-hsiieh t‘ung-lun SES 3.7a-8b, 
14a-16b. 

°° HSWC 3/11, 5/1, 1/8. 

°7 * Tuai-nan tzi 20.6a, *Lun héng 20.1b, *Han shu 81.6b, 7a. 

°8 Cf. p. 245 above. 
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by Mao. All of the 300-odd quotations in HSWC * can be referred 
to 107 different Mao shih poems, and although I have not checked, 
I suspect that isolated quotations from nearly all the 305 poems of 
Mao shih could be found in Han writings regardless of school; 
but even that would not answer the question, were the 305 poems 
in each of the texts of the Three Schools essentially the same ones 
as the 305 in the present Mao shih? There are occasional quota- 
tions in Han writers introduced by #FI “the Shih says” of a 
line or two not to be found in the Mao shih. It has been a 
common practice to refer these to the “lost poems,” either to 
one of the extra five titles in the Mao shih Preface or to the 2700- 
odd poems traditionally rejected by Confucius in his compilation 
of the Classic text. I should like to suggest that the expression 
shih ytieh may have been used exceptionally to refer to a poem 
#¥ not in the Classic, since even in Han times the term was 
generic as well as specific. There is, I believe, no quotation in a 
Han dynasty text of a line of the Shih not in Mao shih and 
referred specifically to any of the Three Schools. 

One reason why the texts of those schools were allowed to dis- 
appear may well have been that Mao’s was superior, as LEGGE 
assumes.’ There may be something to say for Pt Hsi-jui’s RB 
Sat theory * that the official schools disappeared with the general 
breakdown of government and its attendant functionary system 
at the end of the Han, leaving only the unofficial Mao School, 
which was carried on by private scholars. In other words, there 
were men who prized the Mao text highly enough to study it 
without any expectation of official recognition thereby, while the 
others were unable to survive the withdrawal of official patronage. 
On the other hand, the most important Han commentator on 
Mao’s text was Cuine Hsiian, who was familiar with at least the 
Han School; *” it is possible that his commentary took account 


°° Eleven paragraphs quote from more than one poem, while 24 paragraphs lack 
quotations from the Shih. Table 1, Appendix 8, lists only terminal quotations; there 
are a few others scattered through the HSWC. 

109 Legge, op. cit. 4 Prolegomena 10. 

10 Py Hsi-jui, op. cit. 3. 

102 Ibid. 66b-68b. 
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of the divergent interpretations of the other schools. As a result, 
the present Mao text with its early commentaries may represent 
a collated text with a syncretic interpretation, to the extent that 
it was felt that Shih ching scholarship would suffer no irreparable 
loss through the neglect of the works belonging to the other 
schools. 

It is interesting to speculate about the reasons why of all the 
texts relating to the Three Schools only the HSWC has been pre- 
served. In part it probably owes its survival to the comparatively 
greater vitality of the Han School, which continued to have fol- 
lowers after the disappearance of both the Lu and Ch‘i Schools. 
Once the school was no longer a living tradition, it is not sur- 
prising that the more specifically exegetical materials were lost. 
The HSWC, by its discursive nature, found readers who were not 
attracted to an outmoded interpretation of the Shih, but to whom 
it was an acceptable anthology of extracts from early literature. 
The pervading moral tone, combined with a nominal association 
with a Classic, kept the book from the suspicion of frivolity; at 
the same time it contains much of interest to even the casual 
reader. Still, when everything has been said in its favor, the 
element of chance in the preservation of any specimen of the 
older literature cannot be disregarded, and for better or worse it 
is the HSWC with which we have to deal. In this paper I have 
tried to extract from a study of it some knowledge of the Three 
Schools. 
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APPENDIX 1 
1. Biography of Shén P‘ei* 


Master Suin #4 * was a native of Lu. As a young man he 
associated with Prince Yiian of Ch‘u 2#@3¢, and with him studied 
the Shih under Fou-cu‘1u Po 77:14 * of Ch‘i. After the founding 
of the Han, Kao Tsu visited Lu.* Master SxH&n, following his 
master as a disciple, was received in audience in the Southern 
Palace of Lu.’ In the time of the Empress Lii, Fou-cu‘tu Po was 
in Ch‘ang-an. Prince Yiian sent his son Ying[-k‘o]® and Master 
SHEN to go together and complete their studies [with him]. When 
Prince Yiian died, Ying[-k‘o] succeeded him as Prince of Ch‘u, 
and ordered Master SHEN to tutor his heir apparent, Wu&. Wu 
disliked study and could not tolerate Master SH=N. When Wu 
came to the princedom, he put Master SuEN into fetters [like a con- 


1T have translated the account in *Han shu 88.15a-16b as being more detailed than 
the parallel passage in *Shih chi 121.5b-7b. Significant variants are recorded in the 
notes. 

* His name is given in *Han shu 88.3b: BR? A BIA . “In the state of 
Lu, explanations of the Shih derived from Master Suen P‘ei.” In the other Han shu 
passages relating to him he is always referred to simpy as FA 2%; likewise in *Shih chi 
50.3b, 121.5b. He is to be distinguished from the Shén-kung Tzi-p‘ei FA Z-f- HH 
mentioned in the “ Ku-chin jén-piao” (*Han shu 20.24a) in the middle superior Ha Ek 
class, who is mentioned also in *Lii-shih ch‘un-ch‘iu 11.3b, 4a and (with the variant 
fiF) in *Shuo yiian 4.15b (cf. Liane Yii-shéng, Jén-piao kao 53. Yo, ARG, 
ESWSPP 281). 

*Suén Ch‘in-han YEGRHE (cited in Han-shu pu-chu 36.1a) quotes from Yen-t‘ieh 
lun: ei; Ba fl Ef 4B Se Ay “Li Ssii and Pao-ch‘iu-tzii together studied under 
Hsin Ching.” (Gate, Discourses on Salt and Iron [Leiden, 1931] 112); and *Hsin 
yi B.3a: ft) Fr FETTER ED th “Pao-ch‘iu was certainly not in- 
ferior to Li Ssii and Cuao Kao in virtuous conduct.” (Von Gasain, “Ein Fiirsten- 
spiegel: Das Sin-yii des Lu Kia,” MSOS 33.47.) SHEN suggests that these are variant 
forms of the same name. 

“Perhaps in B.C. 196-5, on the occasion of his sacrifice at the grave of Confucius 
(*Han shu 1B.18b). 

. Me: not the palace of the Prince of Lu, since the state of Lu was first established 
under the Han in B.C. 188 (7th year of the Emperor Hui; cf. Han shu 1B.7b). There 
was also a CiBw es: ef. ibid. 1B.5b. 

° *Han shu 36.2a gives the full name of Prince Yiian’s son, $h 39. 
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victed criminal].” Master SHEN was ashamed and returned to Lu, 
where he lived at home in retirement, teaching. For the rest of 
his life he did not again leave his house nor did he receive guests. 
Only when summoned by his sovereign * would he go. Disciples 
came from afar, more than a thousand studying under him. 

Master SHEN used only the text itself of the Shih in his explana- 
tions; these are not transmitted. Doubtful points he omitted, 
handing down no teaching about them.° 

Wane Tsang of Lan-ling PA22E%%, who had received [Master 


725 RE : “to bind together and put to forced labor ” FATE ih PERE (Yen Shih-ku). 
Hst Kuang RG (*Shih chi 121.5b) glosses with Jf BF “castration” but gives no 
evidence to support his interpretation. 

=F: Prince Kung of Lu 444$=F according to Hs’ Kuang. 

: HA ZV ARES Al) CI AG SES A HT. This passage is subject to 
a number of interpretations. 4% may be taken with ff “only on the Shih ching,” 
not on the Ku-liang ch‘un-ch‘iu, which text he also taught; with bg “confined to the 
text of the Shih”; with HH “only a W)He,” not a TH; or less likely, with A ZS 
“it was only Master SH=n who made a gif.” The word {8 is especially trouble- 
some. Wang chuan, “He had no chuan (commentary), only a hsiin-ku.” Thus YEN 
Shih-ku: ORE AARRZE “He stated his interpretation orally, and 
did not make an explanatory chuan (commentary) ”; (cf. notes 30 and 31 below). 
Wang ch‘uan: “It (the hsiin-ku) has not been handed down,” i.e., it is no longer 
extant. Actually the Han shu “Essay on Bibliography” lists no work directly 
attributed to Master SHén. Against this is the strong tradition of a flourishing Lu 
School of the Shih, derived from Master SHtn. Wang chuan: “He had no tradition,” 
i.e., he made his own explanation of the Shih, based solely on the text, and followed 
no pre-existing school. Though he studied under Fou-cu‘1u Po, it is Master SHEN who 
is taken as the founder of the Lu School. 

The passage is best referred to the parallel Shih chi passage, which presumably 
served as a source, and which itself is not ambiguous: HBA FS a LAB ie 
4 SE SEAS A BA Aff. The redundancy of the phrase, “He did not comment on 
doubtful points; when in doubt about something he would omit it and not comment 
on it,” possibly struck the compiler of the Han shu, who may have deleted the first 
¥E as he made other minor stylistic changes (#f for AX), and possibly changed 
48 to To“ it has not been transmitted ”—since no work by Master SHiin was known. 
We may imagine his coming upon the passage at a later date, puzzling over CH, and 
then expanding jJl] to aH as the obvious counterpart (cf. *Han shu 80.5a: 
BZ ae.. 7 1H). Sst-ma Chén must have had the resulting Han shu 
version in mind when he paraphrased jf Hi ZAR ERB AES A SE AR 
“Master SHEN did not write a chuan (commentary) on the Shih; he only taught. 
When he was in doubt [about a point] he simply left it out,” as Se (i SE can hardly 
mean APE ae G . 

All speculation aside, the passage is not one on which any very convincing argument 
can be built concerning the nature of Master SHiN’s teachings about the Shih. 
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SHEN’s] instruction in the Shih and had thoroughly mastered it, 
served the Emperor Ching as Junior Tutor to the Heir Apparent, 
but was dismissed. When the Emperor Wu first came to the 
throne, [WaNc] Tsang sent up a petition, and got the position of 
Palace Guard 4#4#i. He was successively promoted, reaching in 
one year the rank of lang-chung-ling 2847. Further, Caao 
Kuan of Tai {*### had also received [instruction in] the Shih 
from Master Suén; he held the post of Yii-shih ta-fu MBAR. 
Kuan and Tsang requested of the Emperor that a ming-t‘ang AX 
be set up in which the feudal lords might be received. When they 
were unable to carry the business to completion, they mentioned 
their teacher, Master Suin, [as having the requisite knowledge 
for the task]. The Emperor thereupon sent a messenger with rolls 
of silk and pieces of jade and a “comfort chariot ” #iE drawn 
by four horses to meet Master SHiN.** Two of his disciples 
mounted single-horse chariots and followed by state post. On his 
arrival he had an audience with the Emperor, who inquired about 
the business of government. At that time Master SHEN was al- 
ready an old man over eighty. He replied, “'The ruler should not 
indulge in much talk; the only important thing is how things are 
carried out in practice.” This was just the time when the Emperor 
was fond of eloquence, and he received Master SHEN’s reply in 
silence. However, since he had already been brought there, [the 
Emperor] made him a T‘ai-chung ta-fu ARK and lodged him 
in the palace reserved for the visits of the Prince of Lu, where he 
was to discuss the business of the ming-t‘ang. 

The Empress Dowager Tou # AJB was fond of the writings of 
Lao-tzii and did not care for the practices of the literati. When she 
got wind of the officious actions of CHao Kuan and Wana Tsang, 
she reprimanded the Emperor about them, saying, “ Here is 
another Hsin-yUANn Ping case.” *” The Emperor accordingly gave 


*° His former pupil. 

1 This episode is also recounted in *Han shu 6.2b. 

2In B.C. 165 Hstn-ytian P‘ing persuaded the Emperor Wén to erect a Five 
Emperors Temple Ti i in Wei-yang 7 [%, north of Ch‘ang-an because of a 
supernatural emanation which he perceived there. He received office and continued 
his impositions. His discovery of a jade cup inscribed “Long life to the ruler” 
caused the Emperor to start again with B.C. 163 in numbering the years of his reign. 
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up the ming-t‘ang venture and finally delivered Cuao Kuan and 
Wane Tsang to the judges. Later they both committed suicide. 
Master Suén for his part was relieved of his office because of 
illness; he returned to Lu, where he died a few years later. 

Of his disciples, over ten became po-shih, K‘une An-kuo 1% 
J ** attaining the rank of T‘ai-shou of Lin-huai F&¥EX*F, Cuovu 
Pa Ji ** reached the rank of Nei-shih of Chiao-hsi BHA ; 
Hs1a K‘uan 32 5£ *° reached that of Nei-shih of Ch‘éng-yang 3&2 ; 
Lu Tz‘t of Tang BBR © that of T’ai-shou of Tung-hai Wi; 
Master Miao #84 * of Lan-ling that of Nei-shih of Ch‘ang-sha 
ket>; Hst Yen #2 *° became Chung-wei 'PSt of Chiao-hsi; 
Cu‘tien-min Ch‘ing-chi BPS BES * of Tsou $8 became Nei-shih of 
Chiao-tung #3. In their administration of [subordinate] officials 
and of the people they all had the reputation of being scrupulous 
and moderate. As to his students in the official school, though not 
perfect in conduct, still there were a hundred-odd who attained 
the posts of ta-fu, lang{-chung], or chang-ku *#. 

Until the end Master SHEN taught the Shih and the Ch‘un-ch‘iu, 
but [only] Master Curanc of Hsia-ch‘iu #272 was able to hand 
on his teachings in toto.’ The latter’s disciples were very nu- 
merous, down to Master Hsii of Lu ##F4 * and Master Hsi of 
Mien-chung %'F #2 ,.° who both carried on the teachings of the 
school. In his study of the Shih, Wer Hsien 3# 5% * was a pupil of 
Master Curanc the Elder * and of Master Hst. He also studied 
the Li i. He attained the rank of prime minister 27H. He 


In that year Hstn-ytan P‘ing was exposed and put to death with all his clan (*Han 
shu 25A.16a-17b). 

*° Cf. *Han shu 88.14b. 

14 *Han shu 88.6b says he got high office through his knowledge of the I ching. 

*5 Not mentioned elsewhere. 

1° Cf. *Han shu 64B.6b-7a. 

17 *Han shu 88.23b: “Master Cutane of Hsia-ch‘iu received [instruction in] the 
Ku-liang ch‘un-ch‘iu and in the Shih from Master SHEN of Lu.” 

18 Throughout I have translated the terms of respect ZS and A= both as 
“Master.” They are used in the same way, and there is no convenient English 
synonym. 

*° For his biography cf. *Han shu 73.1a. 

°KYTZS: according to Cun Shao FP #J, to distinguish him from his grandson, 
who also became a po-shih (Cf. *Han shu 88.24b). 
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transmitted these teachings to his son, Hsiian-ch‘éng % RK 2" who, 
as Chung-wei of Huai-yang ##%'P 1, participated in the discus- 
sions in the Shih-ch‘ii [Palace].”” Later he too reached the position 
of prime minister. Hsiian-ch‘éng and his nephew [Wet] Shang 4 
taught the Shih to the Emperor Ai (B.C. 6-1). He (Shang) at- 
tained the rank of ta-ssii-ma AAS and chii-ch‘i-chiang-chiin 
Hib, They have their own biography [in the Han shu].” 
From this time there was the interpretation of the Wer family in 
the Lu [School of the] Shzh. 


2. Prince Yiian and SHEN P‘ei * 


Prince Yiian of Ch‘u, [Liu] Chiao #702, T. Yu W, was a 
younger half-brother * of Kao-tsu of the Han. He was fond of 
books and had considerable ability in the liberal arts. When a 
young man he received instruction in the Shih from Fovu-cu‘tu 
Po * jointly with Master Mu of Lu #84?" Master Po B4,”* 
and Master Suen. [Fou-cu‘tu] Po was a disciple of Sun Ch‘ing 
$#54.2° When Ch‘in proscribed the books, they separated and each 


went his own way.”® 

[36.2a] After Prince Yiian had come to Ch‘u, he made Master 
Mv, Master Po A, and Master Suen [all] chung-ta-fu PAR. In 
the time of the Empress [Lii, widow of] Kao [-tsu], Fou-cu‘tu Po 
was living at Ch‘ang-an. Prince Yiian sent his son Ying-k‘o and 
Master SHEN to complete their studies [with him]. In the time 


*1 Cf. *Han shu 73.5a for his biography. 

= The Ay 3E BA was the name of the palace that contained the Imperial Library 
(Yen Shih-ku, *Han shu 36.7a). The Emperor Hsiian “fy ordered the po-shih of the 
various Classics to meet there and discuss points of difference between the several 
schools (*Hou-Han shu 48.3b #B#E 1G ) . 

*8Cf. *Han shu 19B.68b. Wer Shang was the son of Wer Hsiian-ch‘éng’s elder 
brother, Wer Hung a, (*Han shu 73.9b).. 

*** Han shu 36.la. The parallel passage in *Shih chi 50.1a-2a is concerned solely 
with the succession to the Princedom of Ch‘u, with no mention of Master SHEN. 

*® *Shih chi 50.1a has [mJ RE “ brother.” 

2° Cf. note 3 above. 

?7 Mentioned only in this chapter; cf. below. 

28 Also appears in *Han shu 88.9b. 

2°The omitted lines deal with Liu Chiao’s part in Kao-tsu’s campaigns, and 
include the anecdote about Kao-tsu’s sister-in-law and the pot of soup. 
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of the Emperor Wén, Master SHEN was made a po-shih on the 
basis of his reputation of being most learned in the Shih. Prince 
Yiian was fond of the Shih, and all his sons read the Shih. Master 
SHmN was the first to write a chuan {# (commentary) on the 
Shih; *° this was known as the Lu shih. Prince Yiian in his turn 
compiled a chuan on the Shih known as “The Shih of Prince 
Yiian.” There seem still to be copies extant.** During the time 
of the Empress [LU, widow of] Kao [-tsu], Prince Yiian’s son 
Ying-k‘o, in the capacity of Minister in Charge of Imperial House- 
hold Affairs JE, was enfeoffed as Marquis of Shang-p‘ei -E Si. 
Prince Yiian had held his fief for twenty-three years when he 
died. As his eldest son Pi-fei FFF had predeceased him, the Em- 
peror Wén made the Minister in Charge of Imperial Household 
Affairs and Marquis of Shang-p‘ei, [namely] Ying-k‘o, his suc- 
cessor. This was Prince I ®. When Master SuEN lost his posi- 
tion as po-shih ** he came back [to Ch‘u] with Ying-k‘o, who again 
took him on as chung-ta-fu. After four years in his fief, Prince I 
died and his son Wu succeeded him.* 

[36.2b] Formerly Prince Yiian had treated Master SHEN and 
the others with the greatest respect. Master Mu did not care for 
wine, and whenever Prince Yiian served wine he gave cider ** to 
Master Mu. When Prince Wu first came to his princedom, he 
[also] made it his practice to supply him with cider, but later he 
forgot. Master Mu retired, saying, “It is proper to leave. No 
cider is supplied; the Prince has become lax in his attentions. If 
I do not leave, the people of Ch‘u will put me in the stocks in the 
market place.” He took to his bed on the pretext of illness. Master 
SHEN and Master Po roused him forcibly and said, “ Don’t you 
ever think of the kindness of our late Prince? That our present 
Prince has neglected a minor courtesy is hardly grounds for acting 


bi EAS he Bg : this statement makes it unlikely that T4&{ above means “he 
had no chuan (commentary) ”; this despite YEN Shih-ku’s commentary. 

2 HB Ay: in contrast to CAG ; cf. note 30. 

*2 There is elsewhere no mention of this. 

53 The next three lines give the fiefs granted the sons of Prince Yiian. 

34 #8 was not cider of course, but a temperance drink, of which Yen Shih-ku says, 
“Ti is a sweet wine. [In its preparation] one uses more rice and less yeast [than for 


wine]. It ripens overnight and is not skimmed.” Hit 2> i BK Ta im AA 
HHL. 
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like this.” Master Mu said, “ The I [ching] says,*° ‘ Does not he 
who knows the springs of things possess spirit-like wisdom? .. . 
Those springs are the slight beginnings of movement and the 
earliest indications of good fortune or ill. The superior man sees 
them, and acts accordingly without waiting for [the delay of] a 
single day.’ That our late Prince treated us three with courtesy 
was because the True Way was still preserved. That the present 
one is rude is a sign that the True Way is lost. How can you 
continue to associate with a man who forgets the True Way? It is 
no matter of a minor courtesy!” He declined [to go with them] 
and left his office on grounds of illness. Master SHEN and Master 
Po stayed on alone. Prince Wu was quite debauched and violent. 
In the twentieth year of his rule he [was convicted of having} 
committed adultery in the mourning chamber of the Empress 
Dowager,** and suffered the loss of Tung-hai [chiin] HE and 
Hsieh chiin #4 .°" He plotted with [the Prince of] Wu. The two 
men, [Master SHEN and Master Po], remonstrated in vain. The 
prince, after having them put in fetters and dressed in red-colored 
garments, set them to pounding rice with mortar and pestle in the 
market.*™ 
3. Biography of Yuan Ku * 


The Senior Tutor to the Prince of Ch‘ing-ho 71) LAF , Master 
Ywan Ku #814, was a native of Ch‘i. In the time of [the Em- 


®5> Lecce, Yi King, SBE 16.392. 

*© This line must be filled out from Shih chi 50.1b: 4429 THK a ARAL RE . I have 
followed Sst-ma Chén’s explanation of JR as A @& ; cf. a similar atrocity in *Han 
shu 53.8b. Fu Ch‘ien AR EE explains AR as Rb). “a palace maid.” At this time 
there were two Empress Dowagers: the mother of the Emperor Wén, nee Po }, who 
had been a concubine of Kao-tsu and who had been honored with the title SLA)G 
on her son’s accession to the throne, and the widow of the Emperor Weén, the 
Empress Dowager Tou; cf. *Han shu 97A.6a-8b. It is the former who is here referred 
to; she died B.C. 155. 

87 The Princedom of Ch‘u originally consisted of three chiin, P*éng-ch‘éng WI 
being the third (*Han shu 36.1b). 

878 Here follows an account of the Rebellion of the Seven Princes, and of the 
succession to the Princedom of Ch‘u. There is one further entry in this chapter of 
interest to our present study (*Han shu 36.4b): “Liu P‘i-chiang PEGE. T. Shao- 
ch‘ing 73 Jf), was also fond of the Shih. He was skilled at composition.” (This is the 
son of Liu Fu ‘§, son of Prince Yiian.) 

88 *Shih chi 121.7a-8b; *Han shu 88.18b-19b is nearly identical. 
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peror] Hsiao-ching he was made a po-shih for his studies in the 
Shih. [On one occasion] he debated with Master Huane * before 
the Emperor. Master Huane said, “It was not that T‘ang and 
Wu received the [Heavenly] Mandate; what they did was murder.” 

Master YUan Ku said, “ Not so. Chieh and Chou were tyran- 
nical and unlicensed, [so that] the hearts of all [the people of] the 
Empire turned to T‘ang and Wu. In punishing Chieh and Chou, 
T‘ang and Wu shared the hearts of the [people of the] Empire. 
The subjects of Chieh and Chou would not obey them, but rather 
turned to T‘ang and Wu, who had no choice but to assume the 
throne. How can you say that they did not receive the [Heavenly] 
Mandate? ” 

Master Huane said, “ A hat may be worn out, but it is on the 
head that one must wear it. Shoes may be new, but it is on the 
feet that they must be worn.*° Why? It is the difference between 
above and below. In the present case, although Chieh and Chou 
had become unprincipled, still they were rulers above. Even 
though T‘ang and Wu were saints, they were still subjects below. 
Now when the ruler misconducts himself, and his subject does not 
[continue to] treat him as Son of Heaven by correcting his faults 
with upright words, but on the contrary punishes him in accord- 
ance with his faults, setting himself in his place and taking the 
position facing south,** if this be not assassination, what is it? ” 

Master YUAN Ku said, “If it has to be as you say, then I 
suppose it was wrong that the Emperor Kao supplanted the Ch‘in 
and assumed the position of Son of Heaven? ” 

At this point the Emperor Ching said, “ If in eating meat one 
does not eat the liver of the horse,” it is not because one is not 
aware of its [good] flavor. If in discussing learned topics one does 
not speak of T‘ang and Wu’s receiving the [Heavenly] Mandate, 
it is not because of ignorance.” 


2° a +E, possibly the ws mentioned by Sst-ma Ch‘ien ( Shih chi 130.3a) as 
his father’s teacher in Taoist (?) studies. 

“For Bi] Han shu has B. Cu‘ten Ta-hsin (quoted in Han-shu pu-chu) says the 
two were interchangeable. 

“* As Emperor. 

““It being poisonous, as Yen Shih-ku remarks. The rest of his note is misleading; 


ef. Li Tzii-ming, Han-shu cha-chi 73a Fh oy SE ALEE : 
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Whereupon they desisted. After this, scholars did not dare 
elucidate the topics of receiving the mandate, of banishment, or 
of putting to death [a ruler]. 

The Empress Tov was fond of the writings of Lao-tzi. She 
summoned Master YUAN Ku and asked him about them. Ku said, 
“‘ These are merely the words of a servant.” 

The Empress was angry and said, “ Where does he get his 
wretched law books?” ** She then ordered Ku to go into a pen 
to stick a pig. Thé Emperor Ching knew that the Empress was 
[acting from] anger, and that Ku had merely been outspoken and 
was guilty of no crime, so he gave a sharp weapon to Ku, who got 
down into the pen and stuck the pig right through the heart. One 
blow and the pig fell under his hand. The Empress held her 
peace, having no way to involve him further, and dismissed the 
case. After some time, the Emperor Ching, who considered Ku 
to be scrupulous and straightforward, gave him the position of 
Senior Tutor of the Prince of Ch‘ing-ho.** He held the post for a 
long time before retiring because of illness. 

When the present Emperor first came to the throne, he sum- 
moned Ku as a hsien-liang Ff. Several of the glib literati criti- 
cized Ku saying, “ Ku is too old.” [The Emperor] gave up his plan 
and sent him back. At that time Ku was already over ninety. 
On the occasion of Ku’s summons, Kunc-sun Hung 224 of 
Hsieh # was also summoned. He looked at Ku [respectfully] *° 
out of the corner of his eyes. Ku said, “ Master Kunc-sun, apply 
yourself to expounding correct learning; do not flatter the world 
with crooked learning.” 

After this time all who spoke of the Shzh in Ch‘i based them- 


“3 eee. whe BF. I have followed Fu Ch‘ien’s commentary in paraphrasing 
this enigmatic statement, though there is no grammatical justification for this treat- 
ment of RGB. The ssu-k‘ung in Han times was a judge, and ch‘éng-tan was the 
name for a term of punishment. Hsin Yiieh’s remark (*Ch‘ien-Han chi 25.3b) that 
the Ju-chia derived from the Wt e is possibly apropos; however it is the 
Legalists whom he associates with the Fey. That the Empress meant to express 
opprobrium is obvious, and she was probably too much annoyed to bother about such 
fine points. 

““Liv Chia }%, the Prince Ai $2, according to Hst Kuang. 

*° According to YEN Shih-ku. 
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selves on Master YUAN Ku, and all natives of Ch‘i who gained 
prominence and honor [through their studies in the Shih] were 
followers of his.*° 


468 


4. Biography of Han Ying 


Han Ying was a native of Yen. He was made a po-shih under 
Hsiao-wén, and under the Emperor Ching became Senior Tutor 
to the [Prince of] Ch‘ang-shan.*’ Ying developed the ideas of the 
authors of the Shih in the Nei and Wai chuan in several tens of 
thousands of words. Although his explanations differed somewhat 
from those of the Ch‘i and Lu [Schools of the Shih], it came to 
the same thing. Master Fert of Huai-nan studied under [Han Ying]. 
In Yen and Chao those who recited the Shih derived from Master 
Han. Master Han also gave instruction in the J %, writing a 
chuan to develop the meaning of the I.** Because in Yen and Chao 
the Shih was liked, his I was neglected, only HAN himself handing 
it down. 

Under the Emperor Wu, Ying once debated with Tune Chung- 
shu before the Emperor. He was subtle and bold, and his treat- 


‘* Here *Han shu 88.19b adds, “The Senior Tutor [to the Prince of] Ch‘ang-i & = 
Hs1a-nou Shih-ch‘ang 3 KE#EA, is the most illustrious. He has his own biography 
[in the Han shu].” *Han shu 75.2a: “ Hsta-Hou Shih-ch‘ang was a native of Lu. He 
was thoroughly acquainted with the Five Classics, and taught the Ch‘i version of the 
Shih and the Shang shu. After the death of Tuna Chung-shu and Han Ying, the 
Emperor Wu got Shih-ch‘ang and greatly prized him. Shih-ch‘ang understood [the 
methods of] yin and yang. He had foretold the burning of the Po-liang t‘ai, and on 
the appointed day it really burned.” 

46° * Han shu 88.20a, an amplification of *Shih chi 121.8b. 

‘7 Liv Shun %f, the Prince Hsien 3 (Hsis Kuang). 

‘8 *Han shu 30.2a lists a it FE in 2 sections among the works on the I ching. Ku 
Shih, op. cit. 15, infers from the mention of a Tzi-hsia i-chuan $3 BAG in 3 
chiian in the Ching-tien shih-wén with a note referring to Han Ying, and a citation 
in the T‘ang hui-yao Je HE of Wana Chien’s Ch‘i chih “Ff ,-EGR (after the 
Chi liieh He): SISF-B te Eh that Han Ying’s tza% was Tzi-hsia. That the 
Sui shu “Essay on Bibliography ” attributes the (same?) work in 2 chiian to Pu 
Tzi-hsia (= Pu Shang bP Pa ), the disciple of Confucius, is due to a misunderstanding 
by the compilers of the “ Essay,” according to Ku Shih. This may also account for 
the appearance of Pu Shang as author of the Preface to the Han shih as listed in 
*Hsin T‘ang-shu 57.Aa. 
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ment of the subject was intelligent and clear; Chung-shu was 
unable to embarrass him. 

Later his grandson Shang P4 was made a po-shih. Master Han 
of Cho-chiin *&#, in the time of Emperor Hsiao-hsiian (B.C. 74- 
48) , was his descendant.*® For [his knowledge of] the J, he was 
appointed tai-chao tien-chung f¥aa RF . He said, “ The tradition 
of the J which I have learned is the one taught by the former 
Tutor. I have also learned the Han interpretation of the Shih, 
but it is not so deep as Han’s I. That is why the Tutor handed 
it down specially.” 

The Sst-li chiao-wei Fak Ko K‘uan-jao BRL © had 
originally studied the J with Mine Hsi *#," but on hearing 
Master Han of Cho’s explanation of the J, preferred it and changed 
to follow his instruction. 


*° *Han shu 77.2la mentions a Han Fu jij of Cho-chiin who was summoned to the 
capital and rewarded for his virtuous conduct under the Emperor Chao H§ (B.C. 
86-74); the event is recorded also in the annals of his reign, op. cit. 7.5b. Probably 
this is the person referred to. 

5° Cf. *Han shu 77.la for his biography. 

*! His biography occurs in the “Ju lin chuan,” *Han shu 88.7b. 
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APPENDIX 2 


1. Cu‘tn Ch‘iao-ts‘ung on the Lu shih” 


Wane Hou-fu * of the Sung [dynasty] in his Shih k‘ao selected 
for his reconstruction of the Lu shih the explanation of [a line in 
the] Lu shih quoted by Cuéne [Hsiian] in his commentary on the 
“ Shih hun li” chapter of the J li,°* the Lu-shih chuan quoted in 
Ho Hsiu’s 47% commentary on Kung-yang chuan,* and the Lu 
shuo and Lu chuan quoted in the “ Wén san wang chuan” = 
E4G of the Han shu,*® in the commentary on the “Tu Ch‘in 
[chuan]” * and “Ku Yung chuan ” ** ALERAACT , in the com- 
mentary on the “ Yii fu chih” SWARM of the Hsii Han-shu *, 
and the commentary on the “ Pan Ku chuan” #£f4 in the Hou- 
Han shu. There are still a great many [quotations] which he 


°2 Lu-shih i-shuo-k‘ao tzi-hsii {FF 1.1a-2a. I omit the introductory lines which 
are a paraphrase of the relevant sections in Han shu 30, 36, and 88, all translated above. 
°° Wana Ying-lin ERE T. JA AP 1223-96. His Shih k‘ao is included in Vol. 9 
of the Chin-tai pi-shu RWS, Po Ku Chai photolithographic reprint; my references 
are to this edition. 
OT le 26a. 
5° * Kung-yang chuan 1.18b. 
°° *Han shu 47.7b, Yen Shih-ku quoting Cun Cho #9: AFF PCA 
°7*Han shu 608a. Li Ch‘ A says, “The royal consort leaves the king’s 
quarters at cockcrow wearing a pendant jade. The consort of King K‘ang of Chou 
3] RE did not do so, and hence the author of the poem (the kuan-chii) expressed 
his grief with a sigh.” Ch‘én Tsan fa FH says, “ This is from the Lu shih.” 
58 *Han shu 85.2a: “The shih-yiieh [poem] of the ‘Hsiao ya’ in the Lu shih says, 
‘Now that the sun has been eclipsed,— 
How bad it is!’ 
And again, 
‘ The beautiful wife blazes, now in possession of her place.’ 
It means that King Li was without the True Way, and favoritism in the inner 
chambers was rampant, that the transforming power of the [king’s] government had 
lost its force so that ae result was disaster and prodigy(?). That the sun was 
eclipsed was not good.” JE A MRS RMB A Rise Fe SEA 
re ek a A #52 8 ARS 
5° *Hou-Han shu 29.6a (Sst-ma P*iao’s work, whence ‘the chih FR for the Hou-Han 
shu were taken, was entitled Hsii Han-shu). It is the 4¢jl| here quoted. 
°° *Hou-Han shu 40B.5b: “Lu shih chuan says, ‘Of old there was Liang-tsou; this 


. the game-preserve of the Son of Heaven.” @#RBARABRMBKTZA 
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missed. What is more, of the surviving fragmentary inscriptions 
of the text of the Lu shih in the Stone Classics“ he took only 
those differing from the text of Mao, leaving the remainder un- 
recorded. However, since the text of the Lu shih has not been 
transmitted to the present, and all there is of the text exists only 
on these fragmentary inscriptions, even though they are identical 
with Mao’s text, they still should be recorded in their entirety, so 


*1 It is here a question-of the Han inscription of the Classics on stone in A.D. 176. 
Not the least uncertain of the many uncertainties involved is what text of the Shih 
was represented. (Cf. Wana Kuo-wei, Wei shih-ching k‘ao, la-4a = BYE, FRA 
#% chiian 21 of 9) Re HK, FEB EAS PBB). Hou-Han shu variously says 
there were five Classics or six Classics engraved, without ever specifying which ones. 
The Sui shu “Essay on Bibliography” (32.35a) speaks of seven Classics, and cata- 
logues the extant fragments of eight “Stone Classics in only one script” —-"49#%, 
including the Lw shih in six chiian. If there is a confusion with the Wei Stone Classics 
in the statement in *Hou-Han shu 79A4a-b, “In the fourth year of Hsi-p‘ing #%27° 
(A. D. 176) the Emperor Ling ordered the Confucian scholars to rectify and establish 
[the texts] of the five Classics, to engrave them on stone stelae in the three styles of 
writing, ancient script (30), seal characters 3F and in li aR script, for mutual 
comparison, and to set them up outside the gates of the [official] school so that all 
the Empire[’s scholars] might take from them the standard reading,” it may be 
assumed that the entries in the Sui shu “Essay” refer to the Han Stone Classics of 
A.D. 176, since the = FARK certainly refer to those of the Wei (A.D. 240-8). 
However the matter is further complicated by the note following the “Lu shih 
single-script Stone Classic” entry in the Sui shu “Essay” (loc. cit.), “During the 
Liang [dynasty] there was a Mao shih in two chiian; it has been lost.” Now if the 
text engraved on stone by Ts‘ar Yung was that of the Lu shih (with Ch‘i and Han 
variants noted; cf. Shih k‘ao 25b), there is no room for a version of Mao shih 
engraved on stone in A.D. 176. Wana Kuo-wei disposes of the difficulty by sug- 
gesting that it was one of the Wei Stone Classics written in one script only, since there 
was no rip’ 4 version of the Shih ching (op. cit. 20.7a, note). Hou K‘ang Re HE 
(Pu san-kuo i-wén-chih 9a-b Fj = PYBLICHR. ESWSPP 3175) accepts the proposal 
of Cu‘tan Tsu-wang (A> ii 2 ArH BAF RELA SMG 23.15b-16a, Vol. 23 
of *Ch‘i-ch‘i-t‘ing chi) that there is another cutting of Stone Classics to be reckoned 
with, namely the “filling in of lacunae” ordered by the Emperor Wén of the Wei 
during the Huang-ch‘u re 3) period (A.D. 220-6) and carried out by Han-Tan 
Shun fif#h7e. Both Wane Kuo-wei and Hou K‘ang are united in insisting that it 
could not have been Mao’s text of the Shih that was carved on stone during the Han, 
as the Mao shih did not then have official status. Although the setting up of po-shih 
for Mao shih under the Emperor P‘ing (A.D. 1-5) seems to have been revoked after 
the fall of Wang Mang (cf. Hou-Han shu 79A.3a) it has been assumed by several 
modern writers on the subject that the Mao shih continued to have official standing 
during the Later Han (cf. Leccr, op. cit. 4, Shih, Prolegomena 7; Honpa Nariyuki, 
Shina keigaku shiron 154 AS FA BC. . SFE A i). At any rate Mao’s text 


was very much studied and commented on during the Later Han. 
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that we may have them for reference. It is not right to keep the 
one and reject the other. As a youth I was instructed at home, and 
as I grew older I studied the San chia shih. My late father, the 
former ta-fu,®? accordingly brought out the “ Surviving Explana- 
tions of the San chia shih” which he had collected, and ordered 
me to complete the task. 

The transmission of the Lu shih from the beginning can be 
studied section by section in the Han shu. Master SHEN received 
the Shih from Fou-cu‘tu Po. Po was a disciple of Hstn Ch‘ing. 
When he edited the works of Sun Ch‘ing, Liu Hsiang also said * 
that Fou-cu‘tu Po received instruction from Sun Ch‘ing and 
became a noted Confucian. This [shows that] Master SHEN’s 
studies derived from Hstn-tzu; and in general, the greater part 
of the explanations of the Shih which occur in Hsiin-tzii’s book 
are the basis for Lu [School] interpretations. Hence in the present 
work I have brought them together and distributed them through- 
out the Lu shih, to show the source from which it originally came. 

K‘une An-kuo received [instruction in] the Shih from Master 
SHEN and became a po-shih, reaching the rank of T‘ai-shou of 
Lin-huai—cf. the “ Ju-lin chuan ” in the Shih chi. The T‘ai-shih- 
kung [Sst-ma Ch‘ien] once made inquiries of K‘unc An-kuo on 
scholarly matters,” so what he studied should be the Lu shih.* 
When we look into the monograph he wrote on the literati, [we 
see that] he placed Master SHEN at the head. In writing of the 
disciples of Master SiiN he placed K‘une An-kuo at the head. 
This is because the T“ai-shih-kung, out of esteem for his master, 
put him first in writing his monograph. Liu Hsiang and his son 
[Liv Hsin] continued the family tradition of studying the Lu shih. 
Wane [Yin-chih] of Kao-yu ™%, in his Ching-i shu-wén takes 
[Liu] Hsiang as a — in the Han shih; this is not sufficiently 


°° Cu‘En Shou-ch‘i Seyilt (1771-1834), cf. Hummet, Eminent Chinese of the Ch‘ing 
Period 97-8. 

°° Cf. Ch‘iian Han wén 37.5a ATEN. 

°*TIt is worth noting that the Mao School also claims to derive from Hsiin-tzis, 
while there is no doubt of Han Ying’s indebtedness to the Hsiin-tzit. 

°° *Han shu 88.14b. 

°° Cr‘én is indebted to Ca‘tan Tsu-wang for this gem; cf. Cu‘tan’s commentary on 
K‘un-hsiieh chi-wén 3A.14b. 
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supported to be believed.” If we look at the “ Ch‘u Yiian-wang 
chuan,” ® it says that Prince Yiian was fond of the Shzh, and that 
all of his sons read the Shih. The Prince’s son Ying-k‘o finished 
his studies together with Master SHin. Master SHEN wrote a Shih 
chuan, and Prince Yiian also composed a Shih chuan known as the 
“ Shih of Prince Yiian.” [Liu] Hsiang was the great-grandson of 
Prince Yiian’s son Fu, Marquis of Hsiu #&#. In Han [times] 
what was most emphasized in transmitting a Classic was family 
tradition. We may conclude that Hsiang continued the studies in 
his generation, and that in writing his Shuo yiian, Hsin hsii, and 
Lieh nii chuan, his accounts must come from the Lu shih; of this 
there can be no doubt. 

In the fourth year of Chien-ch‘u 3£4] (A.D. 80) under the 
Later Han, [the Emperor] ordered the T“ai-ch‘ang to assemble the 
ta-fu, the po-shih, the i-lang #88, the lang chung 38, together 
with the various masters and literati, in the Po-hu kuan Ath 
to discuss variants in the Five Classics. He had the Wu-kuan 
chung-lang-chiang ‘EP BB¥, Wet Ying, take charge of the meet- 
ing. The Shih-chung f¥* Suun-yti Kung 7% ¥4* reported [on 
the discussions]. The Emperor himself took charge, attending the 
meetings and making decisions, as in the case of the Emperor 
Hsiao-hsiian # Tf at the Shih-ch‘ii [ko discussions]. They wrote 
the “ Report of the Po-hu [kuan] Discussions ” #&# .°° Now all 
the quotations from the Shih in the Po-hu t‘ung are certainly 
from the Lu shih, since the several literati, such as Lu Kung #45 
and Wer Ying,” were all practitioners of the Lu shih, and the 


go! Re35 Dt HA, HCCC, 144.32c-38a. Wana Yin-chih reproduces the argument of 
family succession which Cx‘EN sets forth below, acknowledging its source in WaNG 
Ying-lin (Shih-k‘ao 64b-65a), and proceeds to cite five instances where the explanation 
of the import of a poem from the Shih in LNC is identical with or similar to the 
explanation in a citation from one of the works on the Han shih. His conclusion, 
“ What [Liu] Hsiang records is the Han shih” Al] fay Pr. US 75 te REAL overreaches 
his stated premises, but he has proved that Liv Hsiang’s explanations sometimes coin- 
cide with those of the Han School; Cx‘én himself looks to be guilty also of FERS - 
For Cu‘tan Tsu-wang’s remarks on the subject, cf. note 76 below. 

°§ Han shu 33, translated above. 

°° Cf. *Hou-Han shu 3.8b-9b. 

*° His biography (*Hou-Han shu 25.10b) says he was made a po-shih of the Lu shih. 

™ He was made a po-shih in A.D. 58. *Hou-Han shu 79B.3b says he studied the 
Lu shih. 
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responsibility for being in charge of leading the discussion devolved 
on WE! Ying. 

The Erh ya likewise belongs to the Lu shih school. The Han 
literati speak of the Erh ya as being taught by SxHu-sun T‘ung 
ALF, SHu-sun T‘ung was a native of Lu.” Tsane Yung-t‘ang ® 
in his Pai-ching jih-chi takes the exegesis of the Erh ya on the 
words of the Shih as all belonging to the Lu shih." He is right, 
and there is proof. Kuo P‘u had not seen [a copy of] the Lu shih. 
In his commentary on the Erh ya he chiefly follows the old inter- 
pretations of Han scholars. Citations of the Shih ching in the 
commentaries [on the Erh ya] of such [Han scholars] as the Shé- 
jén of Chien-wei,”* Liu Hsin,’* Fan Kuang,” and Li Hsiin =X ** 


72 A po-shih under Ch‘in Erh-shih Huang-ti, he was still alive in the time of the 
Emperor Hui. For his biography cf. *Shih chi 99.5b and *Han shu 43.14a, where there 
is no mention of his teaching the Erh ya. Cu‘=n has apparently based his statement 
on a passage in Cuanc I’s “ Memorial to the throne on submitting the Kuang ya” 
nett, LJRAEZ (Ch‘tian San-kuo wén 40.1b): “Of the commonly circulated Erh 
ya in three sections, some say it was augmented by Confucius, others that Tzii-hsia 
enlarged it, or that SHu-sun T‘ung added to it, or that Liana Wen of P‘ei-chiin made 
a study of it. These are all explanations given by exegetes based on traditions handed 
down by their masters. Since we lack any definite evidence as to what the Saint 
(= Confucius) said, it looks as though we would be unable to elucidate the matter.” 
As A= SEATED Sth Je A SPM ae SIR A Bk 
THB ABZ 3c At ik BRR ATS FER 0 1G Be BIE ie A BS AL te SEE 
4il,. This passage is paraphrased by Lu Té-ming in his *Ching-tien shih-wén 1.34b. 

8 Tsanc Yung JRA (his 44 before 1804 was Yung-t‘ang ‘), 1767-1811 (Hum- 
MEL, Eminent Chinese 736-737), editor of the Pai-ching-t‘ang ts‘ung-shu FER 
32%, which contains his Pai-ching jih-chi. 

** JERE A ZL. HCCC 141.6a2: “When the exegetes of the Tang quote from ‘a 
certain commentator on the Erh ya,’ it is Fan Kuang that they mean. His quotations 
from the Shih are frequently at variance with the Mao and Han versions; probably 


he was following the Lu shih.” EA Set 5 | RE BE BSA TE Ay |S 
Sa =e tiie FR le) BARA RP. The possibility of the Ch‘i version’s being their source 


does not appear to have been disposed of, and Cu‘En’s next statement implies that he 
too finds the reasoning a bit loose. 

75 Bt 44> J. Various theories as to the identity of this person are conveniently 
brought together in Swi-shu ching-chi-chih k‘ao-chéng 127b,c-128a. The Sui shu 
“Essay ” retords from the Ch‘i lu —+¢4% an Erh ya chu in three chiian by the Wén- 
hsiieh of Chien-wei #3 3 34 FARFE VE with the annotation that it was no longer 
extant. Lu Té-ming (op. cit. 1.84b) has the same entry with the remark, “One 
[source] states that the Weén-hsiieh tsu-shih, Sai Jén, of Chien-wei prefecture was a 
tai-chao in the time of the Emperor Wu of the Han” — Ze et BAC SE 
a NPR HEEB (Cu‘ten Ta-hsin so interprets 4A). Yao Chén-tsung 
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all belong to the “ modern text ” of the Lu School and frequently 
differ from Mao’s. Kvo P‘u continues to use their statements, 
as when [the Erh ya, in] the “Shih ku” FF (= mi ) [section] 
glosses & with ¥-, his commentary quotes [the line from] the 
Lu shih, B4¢NZAT, and on hk + Rad. 140 (var. f+ Rad. 140) as 
#% + Rad. 140 it quotes from the Shih, Wil + Rad. 140 (var. 
#) °° The text is the same as the Stone Classics version of the 
Lu shih, an especially decisive proof. The Stone Classics of the 
Hsi-p‘ing #7 era took the Lu shih as the primary source, with 
occasional words from the Ch‘i and Han texts, probably in order 
to record the variants between it and these two schools. It was 
Ts‘ar Yung 44 and Yane Tz‘ii #% who were ordered jointly 
to carry out the work.** 

Now the line in Cuanc Héng’s i&@ Tung ching fu 325K: 


prefers to identify him with the Shé-jén Kuo 38 JA. mentioned in *Shih chi 126.6b 
and *Han shu 65.3a. Liv Shih-p‘ei, T'so an chi 3.5a-b Zi\fip Fs, AE BAAE rejects these 
interpretations, pointing out that the Prefecture of Chien-wei was established after 
the time of the Shé-jén Kuo, and citing parallels to show that when a man’s surname 
was unknown he was frequently designated by his title preceded by the humble 
term fi (as in the Ching-tien shih-wén entry; cf. also the Han shu commentator 
Ei ¥#). In any case it is not apparent what connection he had with the Lw shih. 

7° Cu‘tan Tsu-wang’s comment on the assumption that Liv Hsiang and his son 
were both followers of the Lu School is worth quoting (*Ching-shih ta-wén 3.6a-b): 
“Liu Hsiang was a descendant of Chiao, Prince Yiian of Ch‘u. Prince Yiian had 
studied with Master SHEN under Fou-cu‘1u Po; so it is taken for granted that, in 
keeping the family [tradition of] scholarship, [Lru] Hsiang must have used the Lu shih. 
However, I believe that does not follow. Both Liu Hsiang and his son Hsin were 
students of the Ch‘un-ch‘iu, but Hsin objected to Hsiang’s explanations. So where is 
the theory that Hsiang would have had to keep to the explanations of [his ancestor] 
Chiao? Hsiang’s learning was very broad. If we look into the “Ju lin chuan” for 
[the source of] his explanations of the Shih, we find no mention of who his teacher 
was; of the Three Schools one cannot say which version of the Shih he followed.” 

77 A native of Ching-chao Ji JK, he became a chung-san ta-fu HRMAK during 
the Later Han (Lu Té-ming, op. cit. 1.34b). 

*8 Cf. *Hou-Han shu 78.29b, where he is mentioned in connection with the proposal 
to engrave the Classics on stone; but nothing about the Lu shih. 

7 *Erh ya A.S8a. 

°° Ibid. C.5b, where Kuo P‘u’s quotation is lacking. It is quoted, however, in the 
subcommentary to the Erh-ya chu-su 9.70c (Shih Chieh Shu-chii ed. 2636). 

** Cf. note 61 above. It was Ts‘at Yung who wrote the text; cf. his biography, 
*Hou-Han shu 60B.11b. Yano Tz‘i had an active career at the court of the Emperor 
Ling, where he proved to be an able interpreter of the many evil omens attendant 
on that reign. (Cf. ibid. 54.18b-28b.) 
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Oe BN fe illSEIF * agrees with the explanation of the meaning 
of the Shih in Liv Hsiang’s biography.** WaNc I’s £3 explana- 
tion of #8 tk, AEE in the Ch‘u tz‘t ** has the same theme 
as the “ singing of the ode ”*Ki¥ in the LNC.* [On the passage] 
“ Later than the [cock-]crow [she leaves] with her pendant jades, 
[and they sing] the kuan-chii in reproach,” ** Ch‘én Tsan FE? 
remarks that the episode appears in the Lw shih, and both WANG 
Ch‘ung in his Lun héng ** and Yane Hsiung #4E in his Fa yen 


8° For Fal read iJ as in *Wén hsiian 3.34a: U3 ¢fi (read Bf) as in the com- 
mentary and the version of the fu in Ch‘iian Han wén 53.5b) { Fl] SSF. 
The preceding line reads, “ When they considered moving the city, changing the capital, 
they acted in accord with the principles of [King] P‘an[-kéng] of the Yin” #@ibiz@t 
=, Bee A) a] BAF AE. For the sst-kan poem, cf. Shih no. 189, LeacE op. cit. 
4.303-5. The Preface to Mao shih attributes it to the time of King Hsiian. Li Shan’s 
commentary quotes from the Han shih: “Duke Hsiang of Sung abandoned extrava- 
gance and turned to economy ” 4 3E ZV 4e Bf). Cu‘in’s implication that this 
belongs to the Lu shih appears hardly to be justified. 

°° *Han shu 36.24b. The line occurs in a memorial against sumptuous burial sub- 
mitted by Liv Hsiang: “ As the virtue of the Chou [Royal House] declined, extrava- 
gance was practiced. King Hsiian was a worthy man, and there resulted a revival of 
the dynasty, when economy was again practiced in the building of palaces and sleeping 
quarters were made small. The poet praised him; the ssi-kan poem is the result.” 


a re 
Z7E . 

®**Ch‘u tz‘% 3.238b (“Tien wén”). Wana I refers to the poem and the anecdote 
which appear in the LNC passage cited in note 85 below. 

85 *~ NC 83a Hsien Chii-fu fit FR HB. a ta-fu of the state of Chin, meets some 
girls in the state of Ch‘én bis who are gathering mulberry leaves. For a joke he has 
them sing to him, and they respond with the two stanzas of the poem mu-mén (Shih 
no. 141, Lecce op. cit. 4.210), on which he leaves them alone. It is doubtful whether 
this setting for the poem in question was ever intended to pass as an account of its 
origin; cf. p. 264 above. 

8° *Han shu 60.8a. Ch‘én [i is probably not the commentator’s surname; see note 
75 above. 

87 *Tun héng 12.14b: “If you ask an expert on the Shih, ‘During the time of 
what ruler was the Shih written?’ he will say, ‘The Shih was written when the Chou 
declined; say at the time of King K‘ang. King K‘ang’s virtue failed in his inner 
chambers, and the Great Ministers criticized his late [rising]; the result was the 
composition of the Shih.’ Now the prestige and honor accorded [Kings] Wén and Wu 
carried over to [Kings] Ch‘éng and K‘ang; under King K‘ang it had not declined, 
so how could the Shih have been written [then]? There was more than one king of the 
Chou; how do you know it was [written under] King K‘ang? ” Pee oe BRE 
EF eB SF SE eae PE EE ER A BG KH) HE 
KIT ME ATE WE HE EAR BE a RS EA FEE He LR Eth 
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#2 * take the kuan-chii [poem] as belonging to the time of King 
K‘ang #EE . The [T‘ai-]shih[-kung Sst-ma] Ch‘ien probably bases 
his statement “ When benevolence and righteousness declined, 
the lu-ming [poem] criticized the tendency ” *° on the Lu [School] 
explanation [of the Shih], and both Wane Fu $4 in his Ch‘ien-fu 
lun ® and Kao Yu in his commentary on Huai-nan [tzii]** also 
take the lu-ming as a work criticizing the king. By referring one 
[text] to another and viewing them together it is possible with 
certainty to discover the methods of the school. 


2. YANG Shu-ta’s “ Theory that the Han-shih nei-chuan has 
never been lost ” ** 


Why do I say the Han-shih nei-chwan was never lost? Because 
it is in the present Han-shih wai-chuan. What proof do I have? 
The Han shu “ Essay on Bibliography ” lists a Han nei-chuan in 
four chiian and a Han wai-chuan in six chiian; ** hence the Wai- 
chuan originally had only six chiian. The present text of the 
Wai-chuan is very defective.” It is not reasonable that a book 
should be smaller than before and still have more chiian than it 
used to have, ten instead of six. This is the first proof. 

But how do I know that the original six chiian were not divided 
up [into ten] by later editors? * No, if we look at the Sui shu 
“Essay on Bibliography ” * there is listed only a HSWC in ten 


88 *Fa yen 13.3b: “In the time of [King] K‘ang of Chou, the ‘Sung’ was heard 
among the people below, and the kuan-chii was composed in the court above; this was 
because they were enjoying good government.” Ja] HE 72 FAR aS (EF FP BARE EOF 
Abie th. 

8° *Shih chi 14.1a. 

”? “EKG 4.2b: “The emanation of virtue spread everywhere and the sounds of 
the ‘Sung’ were created. Later on the care of sages was neglected, and the lu-ming 
was conceived of.” (43 74 th MMA EL EE i Ee BS. 

*. T am unable to locate this passage in the commentary on Huai-nan tzti. 

°° Included in his collected essays, Chi-wei-chii wén-lu 1.1a-3b ee CR, The 
Commercial Press, Shanghai, 1931. 

°2 *Han shu 30.4b. 

°° The most complete collection of fragments attributed to HSWC and not in the 
present text is in Cuao Shan-i, HSWC pu-chéng 247-67 #8 234. FALE. The Com- 
mercial Press, Shanghai, 1938. 

°* As suggested by the Ssi-k‘u editors. °5 *Sui shu 32.12a. 
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chiian, while the Nei-chuan does not appear there. The number 
ten is exactly the sum of the four chiian of the Net-chuan and the 
six chiian of the Wai-chuan as [listed] in the Han [shu] “ Essay ”; 
so it is apparent that the ten chiian certainly are not the result 
of a later editor’s division. Further it is possible to ascertain that 
the amalgamation of the two chuan occurred before the Sui 
[dynasty]; and although the present text of the Wai-chuan has 
suffered losses, still it is essentially the old text transmitted from 
Sui [times]. This is the second proof. How do I know this is not 
a coincidence? No, if we look at a modern text of the Wai-chuan, 


we find that the opening paragraph of the fifth chiian reads,”® 





“ Tzu-hsia asked, ‘ Why is the kwan-chii made to begin the 
“ Kuo féng ” [section of the Shih]? ’ 

“ Confucius said, ‘ The kwan-chii is perfection. Now in its 
relation to man, the kuan-chii above is like Heaven; below 
it is like Earth. Mysterious and dark is the virtue it hides; 
abundant the Way it puts into practice. Its transformations 
are like those of the supernatural dragon. It is complete in 
its brilliancy and order. Oh great is the Way of the kuan-chii! 
It is that which connects all things and on which the life of 
human beings is dependent. The Ho and the Lo [Rivers] gave 
forth the writing and the diagram; the lin and the phoenix 
frequented the suburbs: by what means could this be brought 
about except by following the Way of the kuan-chii, and by 
taking the subject of the kuwan-chii for a model? Now the 
writings of the Six Classics all are devoted to exhaustive dis- 
cussion, but they derive [their matter] from the kuan-chii. 
The subject of the kwan-chti is great! Vast and soaring, 
‘From the east to the west, from the south to the north, 
there is not a thought but does it homage.’ May you exert 
yourself [to emulate it], and cherish it in thought. Neither 
human beings between Heaven and Earth nor the origin of 
the Kingly Way are outside its compass.’ 


°° HSWC 5/1. I have omitted the notes on this paragraph; they will appear in my 


complete translation of the HSWC which I hope soon to publish. 
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“Tzii-hsia sighed deeply and said, ‘Great indeed is the 
kuan-chii; it is the [very] foundation of Heaven and Earth.’ 
“ The Shih says, 
‘ With bells and drums let us show our delight in it.’ ” 


Now the kuwan-chii is the first poem in the Shih, while Tzii-hsia is 
also the principal teacher among Confucius’ disciples who handed 
down the Shih. The Senior Tutor Han [Ying] naturally ought to 
have distinguished the account of the discussion of the kuan-chii 
between Confucius and Tzi-hsia by placing it at the beginning of 
his entire book. Why then is it relegated to a place at the begin- 
ning of the fifth chiian? We conclude that the sequence of chapters 
in the present text does not represent that of the Senior Tutor’s 
original work. The first four chapters of the present text of the 
Wai-chuan are really the Senior Tutor’s Nei-chuan, and the last 
six chapters are really his Wai-chuan, to the first chapter of which 
the kuan-chii passage was originally the introduction. Someone 
before the Sui [dynasty] brought the two chuan together into one, 
placing the Nei [-chwan] first and the Wai [-chuan] after it; as a 
result this poem was pushed back to its [present] place in the 
fifth chapter. This is the third proof. 

Your explanation is convincing, but from Ch‘ing [times] down 
to the present everyone who has made a special study of the Han 
shih has taken the Nei-chuan to be a work of textual exegesis, 
hence not the same type of book as the Wai-chuan. The best 
student of the San-chia shih was Cu‘EN Ch‘iao-ts‘ung, and the 
San-chia shih [i-shuo] k‘ao which he assembled also goes on this 
assumption. Have you any explanation of this? 

This is an error on the part of CH‘EN and the others. Does not 
the Han shu “ Essay on Bibliography ” say,’ “ With the rise of 
the Han [dynasty], Master SHin of Lu wrote an exegetical com- 
mentary on the Shih, while YUAN Ku of Ch‘i and Master Han of 
Yen both wrote chuan for it, on occasion culling from the anec- 
dotal literature, or choosing stories from various sources. Neither 
of them is in accord with the true meaning [of the Classic] and 


°7 See p. 256. 
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both fail to achieve [the correct interpretation]. The Lu [School] 
is the closest [to the correct meaning].” (In my opinion the three 
phrases following the word B% are in reference only to Ch‘i and 
Han without involving Lu. Because Lu was an exegetical com- 
mentary Il , of it alone is it said that it comes closest.) Now 
the contrast is made between chuan and hstin-ku, hence chuan is 
not hsiin-ku. (The “ Essay ” includes a Lu ku and a Lu shuo, but 
no hsiin-ku; hence hsiin-ku is not the title of a book.) After [the 
word] chuan it says, “culling from the anecdotal literature, or 
choosing stories from various sources. Neither of them is in accord 
with the true meaning [of the Classic].” Hence again a chuan is 
not hsiin-ku. Hsin Yiieh, in his Han chi, says that YUaN Ku 
wrote a Shih nei wai-chuan;** hence both YUAN Ku and the 
Senior Tutor Han [Ying] had a Nev|-chuan] and a Wai-chuan. 
But Pan Méng-chien (= Ku) simply says, “ Both wrote chuan,” 
without further distinguishing between nei and wai; hence it is 
apparent that nei-chuan and wai-chuan are basically the same 
form. 

The “ Ju-lin chuan ” also says, “ Han Ying developed the ideas 
of the authors of the Shih in the Nei- and Wai-chuan in several 
tens of thousands of words. Although his explanations differed 
considerably from those of the Ch‘i and Lu [Schools of the Shih], 
it came to the same thing.” 

Since Nei|-chuan] and Wai-chuan are mentioned together, and 
since it says that he developed the ideas of the authors of the 
Shih, it is further apparent that the Nei-chuan was essentially 
the same form as the Wai-chuan. It was precisely because they 
were the same form that a later editor brought them together. 
(My fellow townsman of an earlier generation, WaNnc Hsien- 
ch‘ien, in his pu-chu f#7E to the [Han shu] “Essay on Bibli- 
ography ” *° was correct in saying on the basis of the “Ju-lin 
chuan ” that both the Nei [-chuan] and Wai-chuan represented 
an expanded development of the Classic by Han [Ying].) This is 
the fourth proof. 


°8 See note 43. 
°° Han-shu pu-chu 30.17a. 


4 
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If that is so, then where do the exegetical materials relating to 
the Han shih collected by such scholars as Cu‘EN [Ch‘iao-ts‘ung] 
belong? Does not the “ Essay on Bibliography ” list a Han ku in 
thirty-six chiian? This must be the exegetical commentary of 
Han [Ying] on the text. Not knowing this, Ch‘én and the others 
attributed [such materials] to the Nei-chuan; that is why [I say] 
they were in error. My fellow-townsman of an earlier generation, 
Mr. Wane Ch‘uan-shan, made the same mistake as Cu‘EN when 
he made his Chou;i nei-chuan JA% a work of exegesis and his 
Chou-i wai-chuan **° an expansion and development of the Classic. 


30 December, 1920. 


2° Both contained in Wang Ch‘uan-shan i-shu RYU] i=. 
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Table 1: Quotations of the Shih in HSWC 
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(The numbers in boldface are those of the poems quoted, stanzas being 
indicated by a subscript numeral; the other Arabic numbers refer to the 
paragraph number in HSWC, while Roman numerals indicate the chapter 


number.) 


I 1 
21, 
13 
334 
25 
40; 


II 1 


III 1 


IV 1 


304; 


8 9 
26; 26; 
20 21 
333; 34, 

8 9 
69; 69; 
20 21 

112 113; 
32 33 
152, 156, 

8 9 

276 82544 
20 21 
297, 299. 
32 33 
304, 304, 
8 9 
207; 207, 
20 21 
2233 2234 
32 33 
229; 2302 

8 9 
236, 2385 
20 21 

2553 256, 
32 
197; 


12 
264 


372 


78; 


115; 
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VII 


VIII 


IX 


260; 


254, 
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260; 


109; 


254, 


10 
2577 
22 
251, 


10 
193; 
22 
209, 


10 
251, 
22 
196, 
34 
304; 


10 
80. 
22 


11 12 
25713 2575 

23 24 
2635 2636 

11 12 
193; 196. 

23 24 
218; 

Et 12 
251, 

23 24 
255; 288 

35 36 
162, 255, 

ll 12 

80. 80; 

23 24 
139; 

11 12 

23 24 
257; 2575 





(1) (9) (10) (16) (17) @! 


5? 10 
(1) 
162 163 168 183 184 18 
(162) 
(165) 


2352 236 238 241 243? 2544 


(254) (2 


2352 2362 241 2545 


270 272? 2733 274 276 280 28 


(274) 


272 273? 





Table 2: Distribution of quotations of the Shih in HSWC *™ 


Kuo-féng (Mao shih Nos. 1-160) 
(17) (21) (265) (29) (834) 34 385 872 408 (52*) 
53 548 55? 58 692 783 80° 94 1082 1122 1183 115 117 121 128 180 188 149 1522 156 158 


26 (29) (35) (87) 49 52 55 80 109 139 152 


(35) (52) 
(63) 


Hsiao-ya (Mao shih Nos. 161-234) 


1985 208° 2072 2093 210 8= 212 217 2222 2287 224 2283 2294 230 
(193) (197) 
(195) 
83 184 185 192 1937 1962 197 198 201 (202) 203 204 206 207 209 (214) 218 223 229 
(196) (2072) (212) 
(200) 
Ta-ya (Mao shih Nos. 235-65) 

> 2544 2554 256° 2573 249 260 265 

2562 2574 -264° 249 260° 252 251 2635 265 


2545 2553 256 2574 
(255) 2605 2525 2512 262 265 


Sung (Mao shih Nos. 266-305) 


6 280 281 285 2884 292 293? 297 299 4 300 30410 
(3042) 


288? 299 (2) 301 3044 
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Table 3: HSWC—Sources and Parallels 


Texts listed on the left are sources, those on the right are parallels; texts men- 
tioned in the central column are roughly contemporaneous with HSWC or are of 
uncertain date. Entries within parentheses indicate a similarity not close enough to 
justify the assumption of borrowing. The following abbreviations are used: CCFL: 
*Ch‘un-ch‘iu fan-lu; Chuang: *Chuang-tzi; CKT: *Chan kuo ts‘é; HFT: *Han fei 
tei; HH: *Hsin hsii; Hsiin: Hsiin-tzi; KTCY: *K‘ung-tzi chia-yii; KTT: *K‘ung- 
ts‘ung-tzii; LSCC: *Lii-shih ch‘un-ch‘iu; SSTC: *Shang-shu ta-chuan; SY: *Shuo 
yiian; TTLC: *Ta-Tai li-chi, YTCC: *Yen-tzi ch‘un-ch‘iu. Hsiin-tzi references here 
are to Wana Hsien-ch‘ien’s Hsiin-tzii chi-chieh. 


CHAPTER I 
LNC 4.1b 
INC 6.lla 
Wén 4.3b SY 17.9b, KTCY 1.28 


SY 4.1b 
HH 78b 
TTLC 1.5b KTCY 1.28b 
SY 4.2b 
Huai nan 14.9a, Wén 4.98 — 
SY 17.8b 
SSTC 2.4a a 
HSWC 7/7 SY 3.3b, KTCY 28a 
Li chi 43.6 —_—— 
Li chi 9.24, KTT 1.18b — 
TTLC 188a SY 18.9a, KTCY 6.lla 
HA 8.4a 
Huai nan 10.12 SY 7.2b 
SY 19.4a 
HH 7.18b 
HH 7.14b 
SY 5.la 


ot ee Se 


CHAPTER II 


Kung-yang 16.10b —_ 
INC 82la 
INC 3.4b 
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aaa HH 1.2a, LNC 18a 


4 

5. HFT 7.4b Shih-tzi a 

6. Hsiin 11.18b —_— 

Pipa, _—— 

8. — SY 3.18a 

9. Hsiin 20.10b (SY 10.19b, KTCY $.14a) 

10. —— Huai nan 14.3a -—— 

ll. — coe 

12. Chuang 5.11b HH 5.7, 
Hsiin 20.18b, LSCC 19.13a KTCY 5.la 

18. YTCC 5.5b, LSCC 20.7a HH 8.2a 

14. LSCC 19.6a Shih chi 119.3a HH 7.1la 

15. —— TTLC 69a KTCY 8.10b 

16. —— ‘ SY 8.20b, KTCY 28b 

17. — — 

18. Hsiin 2.2b —- 

19. —— — 

20. —— Shih chi 119.8b HH 7.11b 

21. —— INC 2.2la 

22. —— SSTC 2.12b ; HA 6.la 

23. —— HH 5.13b 

94. LSCC 21.4a, Ching-tzi SY 7.12b 

25. —— SY 4.la 

26. —— —_— 

27. —— — 

23. —— mel 

29. —— SSTC 5.18a, KTT 1.12a ae 

so. —— —_— 

$1. Hsiin 1.16b —_— 

32. —— Li chi 36.1b — 

33. —— Li chi 18.16b —-- 

CHAPTER III 

oe SY lla 

2. LSCC 6.12b SSTC 2.15a SY 10.7b, 1.15b 

8. LSCC 6.18a =— 

4. Hsiin 58b —_ 

5. Hsiin 4.lla —_— 

6. — Shih chi 44.4a SY 2.5b 

7. Hsiin 5Ab, 4.5a — 

8. — (Tso chuan 58.3b) SY 1.17b, KTCY 9.24b 

9. — — 

10. —— — 

11. — Li chi 50.5b, TTLC 2.1b — 

12, —— —_ 

13. —— SY 18.17a 
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—— Li chi 36.2a 
—- Li chi 36.14a —_— 
— (Tso chuan 9.8a) SY 1.16b 
—— SY 8.12b 
. HFT 144b Huai nan 12.11b HH 78a 
Hsiin 20.2a SY 7.6a, KTCY 1.5b 
SY 14a 
— (HH) 
— SY 17.22b 
wa KTT 2.14b, SSTC 5.11b, CCFL 16.2a SY 17.28a 
. LSCC 24.8b Shih chi 39.20b SY 6.2b 
. Hsiin 3.7a —- 
. Méng-tzi — 
. Hsiin 29.la Huai nan 12.19a, Wén 3.13b SY 10.8b, KTCY 2.18a 
. Hsiin 20.20b SY 8.12a, 10.la 
. Hsiin 20.9a SY 17.16b, KTCY 2.16a 
. Hsiin 21a — 
. Méng-tzi 10A.la — 
. Hsiin 59a oe 
. Hsiin 10.la HH 3.1b 
CHAPTER IV 
— HH 7.1b 
— HH 7.1b 
Hsiin 9.6a — 
Hsiin 20.18a SY 8.1lb, KTCY 2.26a 
LSCC 18.7a Kuan-tzi 16.10b SY 13.8b 
a Huai nan 14.10a ao 
a SY 56a 
Hsiin 10.12a Shih chi 28.6a aa 
. Asiin 8.2b —_— 
. YTCC 5.1%a — 
. Hsiin 19.1la — 
. Hsiin 89a ae 
. Hsiin 1.11b — 
SY 8.14a 


Huai nan 10.18b 


| 
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. Hsiin 18.18a, HFT 4.12b 


. Hsiin 20.14a 
. LSCC 189a 


ae 
SSeSCXRQae ww 


. Hsiin 20.12b 
. Hsiin 3.12b 
. Asiin 24b 


CKT 5.38b 


. Méng tzi 6A.11 
. Hsiin 1.21b 


TTLC 1.5b 


CHAPTER V 


. Hsiin 51a 

. Hsiin 84a 

. Hsiin 4.16a 
. Chuang 4.7a 


Huai nan 12.7a 
(Shih chi 47.15a) 


Huai nan 20.6a 








SSTC 4.8b 


Huai nan 20.4b, CCFL 108a 


(Hsin shu 10.21b) 
Huai nan 10.18a 


. Hsiin 9.9b 
. Hsiin 3.10b 


Li chi 51.5b 
(Erh ya 7.5b) 


(LSCC 15.25b) 


(LSCC 4.7a) 


. Hsiin 8.5b 
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KTCY 2.11b 


R 


TCY 8.6a) 
6.1b 


IT Ts 


~m 
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—_ 


8.13a 


PLL 
> 


(SY 8.6a) 
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HH 59a, (KTCY 931a) 
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CHAPTER VI 


. LSCC 15.15b, (HFT 15.5a) HSWC 9/21 








. Hsiin 8.7a 
a SSTC 1B.7b 
Hsiin 3.19a 
Hsiin 9.7a 
LSCC 20.18a Hsin shu 7.1%a 

Kung yang 16.6a 
Hsiin 2.3b 
Hsiin 6.17b 
— Huai nan 10.2b, Wén-tzi 29a 
— Huai nan 12.8b 
Hsiin 11.1b 
CHAPTER VII 

— Huai nan 13.8b 
Hsiin 20.5b Shih chi 47. 
— Shih chi 43. 


. YTCC 3.11b, HFT 13.7a 
. HFT 14.10b 
. LSCC 11.18a 


Huai nan 12.7b 


Huai nan 12.12a, 
Lieh 8.5a, Wén 4.188 


(Hsiin 20.22b) 
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HH 5Aa 
KTCY 3.22a 
SY 19.9a 
(SY 10.18b) 


HH 5.10a 
HH 8.la 


SY 3$.10a, KTCY 2.7a 


SY 1.4b 
HH 4. 


SY 17.18b, KTCY 5.2%b 


HH 4.12b 
HH 4.4a 


SY 8.13b, HH 1.8b 


SY 19.16a 

SY 12.1b 

Han shu 45. 

SY 17.11b, KTCY 65.1la 

HH 1.5b 

SY 7.18b 

SY 1.24b 

HH 85a 


SY 1.18b 
SY 68a 
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. Hsiin 20.20b 
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Hsin shu 10.73b, (TTLC 3.13b) 
(CKT 4.17a) 


Li chi 10.8b, (Hsin shu 10.78) 
(TTLC 3.18) 


KTT 1.23b 


CHAPTER VIII 


Ku-liang 16.6b 
SSTC 2.14b 
Ku-liang 18.8a 


(SSTC 2.10a) (TTLC 8.9b) 
(Wén 4.19a) (Téng hsi 10a) 


(Lieh 1.5a) 
« CKT 382a 


(Shih chi 24) 
HSWC 3/81 


SY 8.7b 
HH 5.12b, (SY 11.7a) 
HH 2.5b, (SY 8.15b) 
SY 6.18a 
(HH 1.) 
(KTCY 5.21) 
SY 2.17a, KTCY 5.23a 
SY 17.15b 
(SY 2.5a) (KTCY 38.18a) 
SY 15.8a, KTCY 2.la 


SY 12.11b 
SY 4.13a 
HH. 8.1b 
SY 18.lla 
SY 12.5a 
(SY 7.18a) (KTCY 3.2la) 


Po hu 15.7b 
(SY 11.20a, 11.19b) 

HH 18a 

(Po hu $.1b) 


SY 10.6b) 

(KTCY 5.19b) 
(SY 3.5a) (KTCY 4.5a) 

LNC 6.5b 


SY 8.12, 10.la 
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CHAPTER IX 


Hsiin 20.8a 
Lieh 5.7a 


. YTCC 7.3b 


. YTCC 7.1éa 
. (HFT 128 a) 
. LSCC 24.14 


| 


. (Hsun 1.8b) 


— HSWC 7/25 


. Tao-té ching B.4b 


(Shih chi 47) 


MEET 


Shih chi 44 
HFT 3.5b (Shih chi 5) 
. YTCC 8.25a 
CHAPTER X 
. YTCC 1.16a 
. Kuo yii 6.la Kuan-tzi 8.3a 


Kuo yii 10.17a 
Hsiin 19.6b 


Shih chi 46 


_ Shih chi 126 
Shih chi 105 


Huai nan 18.18a 
Huai nan 18.18b 


Tso chuan 15.16a 


Wu-yiieh ch‘un-ch‘iu 4.27b 


SY 11.7b 


(LNC 1.15b) 
LNC 1.28a 

(SY 10.17b) (KTCY 2.6b) 
(KTCY 5.21a) 


(HH 6.8a) 
(SY 9.14b) 
(SY 14.11b) 
HH 59b 


SY 15.8 (KTCY 2.1a) 


INC 1.16a 
(KTCY 5.23a) 
SY 10.19a 

(SY 8.18a) 
INC 2.24a 
(SY 20.9a) 





. YTCC 1.19b 
. LSCC 8.13a 


. YITCC 6.33a 


. YTCC 1.2a 


. LSCC 19.17b 


. LSCC 11.15a 
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Lieh 6.5b 
Huai nan 13.17a 


Hsiao ching 8.3b 


Huai nan 11.2a 





HH 5.14b 
SY 6.7b 
HH 8.5b 


SY 10.14a 
SY 12.13b 


SY 9.4b 
SY 20.12a 
HH 5.8b 
SY 4.%a 
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Table 4: A Summary of Contents of the HSWC 


CHAPTER I 


. Tséng-tsii took office when his parents needed his support, but refused to 


compromise his principles by serving after their death. 


. A gloss on the hsing-lu poem (Shih no. 17) —the woman therein celebrated 


was a model of behavior. 

Confucius has Tzii-kung try the woman of A-ku, who displays great 
steadfastness of mind. 

Confucius names three ways of dying before one’s time. 


. Li jf and i compared to sun and fire; they are necessary to a ruler’s 


becoming a True King. 

Li makes possible the adaptability of the superior man. 

Three extremes of evil, all punished by the Saintly King. 

The ideals of a gentleman: he despises death but honors integrity. 
Yuan Hsien answers Tzi-kung about poverty. 


. Though not perfect, the gentleman sticks to principle. 


Through self-perfection the superior man attracts those like himself; he 
does not soil himself. 


. Confucius refuses to bow to the Ch‘én natives, since they have shown 


themselves to be mean men. 
An admonition taken from the Taoists—do not make yourself conspicuous. 
An act, to succeed, must conform to the True Way 34. 


. On nourishing the vital principle; the only true fame comes from de- 


veloping jén {= and té # within oneself. 


. The five gongs of the Son of Heaven—rules for use. 


A gentleman’s first obligation is to care for his parents, not to seek fame. 


. The three worries of the superior man. 

. Why Kune-ru Wén-po’s mother did not weep at his death. 

. The transformations of yin and yang—physiological manifestations. 

. Cuuane Chih-shan dies for his prince despite his personal fear. 

. How the state of Chin gained prestige: Cuao Hsiian-tzi uses a Chin army 


to put down an uprising in Sung. 


. Another Taoist admonition: avoid extremes to escape the fate of Wu 


Ch‘i and SHane Yang. 
The superior man acts so as to give pleasure to people in his dress, speech 
and selection. 


. The four types of jén; even the least of them is not to be despised. 
. Suén-t‘u Ti throws himself into the river: he was scrupulous. 
. Pao Chiao is scrupulous to the end, refusing to serve a ruler of whom 


he does not approve. 


. The song about the Chief of Shao, and why it was made. 
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22. 
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26. 
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CHAPTER II 


. Tzii-fan and Hua Yiian make private peace between Ch‘u and Sung. 


The gatekeeper’s daughter weeps because the Heir Apparent of Wei is 
unworthy—one world. 

Mencius explains why the woman of Wei got a poem in the Shih. 
Fan-chi gets Shén to resign in favor of SuN-sHu Ao. 

Why Min Tzii-ch‘ien had first a hungry and then a well-fed look. 
Debunks popular superstitions: the only omens are human omens. 

How Confucius would reform persons of different character. 

Confucius says regret is not so good as timely foresight. 

Tséng-tzii’s three sayings; the third repeats Confucius’ remark above. 
Honor goes to the one in power, not to his agents. 

Confucius rates the driving of YEN Wu-fu, Yen Lun, and Yen I. 

Yen Yiian predicts that Tunc-yex Pi‘s horses will run away; the reasons 
extended to government. 

Yen-tzii refuses to compromise with Ts‘u1 Chu after the assassination of 
Duke Chuang. 

Summ Shé arrests his father in performance of his duty and then kills 
himself. 

Cut Po-yii was a model for son and father, prince and subject. 
Confucius transgresses li with Cu‘iNG Pén-tzii. 

The modest demeanor of the superior man, and his adaptability. 

Further excellent qualities of the superior man and how he is distinguished 
from other men. 

SHane Jung would not accept office as a san kung, thinking himself 
unworthy. 

Li Li demands to be put to death for rendering false judgment. 

Chieh-yii refuses office and flees with his wife to continue to live in 
seclusion. 

I-yin leaves Chieh to take refuge with T‘ang. 

T‘tEN Jao takes a heron-flight from Lu to Yen. 

Tzi-lu says the superior man must be able to endure poverty, think 
lightly of death, and work hard. 

Wv-ma Ch‘i reproves Tzii-lu while gathering firewood. 

Confucius names five kinds of gentleman who neglect their fine qualities. 
One may recognize a superior man from his appearance alone. 

Tzi-hsia and Confucius on the excellencies of the Shih. 

Omens to be expected in a state without the True Way. 

Techniques for nourishing the mind; the most important thing is Ji. 

Study is as necessary to the superior man as polish to jade. 

Reasons (in terms of human feeling) for the li of marriage. 

Four requirements for controlling the True Way: investigate the Mandate 
of Heaven, control the mind, put in order likes and dislikes, make emo- 
tions and nature agree. 
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CHAPTER III 


. Moderation and simplicity are characteristic of the government of the sage 


rulers of old. : 

How Tang averted the evil consequences of the ku tree growing in his 
courtyard. 

How King Wén heeded the warning of the earthquake. 


. The True King rewards and punishes in accordance with his subjects’ 


deserts. 
Degrees of individual perfection. 


. Li K‘o tells Marquis Wén of Wei how to choose a prime minister. 
. The good government of a True King is based on li. 


King Chuang of Ch‘u refuses to sacrifice to the tutelary divinity of a 
river outside his own borders, and receives the praise of Confucius. 
Twelve symptoms of disease in a ruler that require the attention of a 
sage physician. 

If a sage physician be employed, the result is a time of Great Peace. 


11-12. Why li is necessary to good government and the blessing of Heaven. 


13. 
14. 


15. 
16. 
i. 
18. 


19. 
20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 





. Confucius applies the moral of the Warning Vessel. 


The behavior of King Wu as he defeated the Tyrant Chou. 

Min-tzii gives Prince Méng-ch‘ang a lesson in the etiquette (li) due a 
teacher. 

Why a man must study with a teacher. 

The etiquette due a teacher. 

The Prince of Sung acknowledges his faults (that had brought about a 
flood) , and his state becomes prosperous. 

Duke Huan of Ch‘i finds it easier to attract gentlemen by treating one of 
them generously than by setting up torches in his courtyard. 

The signs of a time of Great Peace. 

Self-nurture is necessary before one can govern others; its corollary is 
moderation. 

Why Kune-1 Hsiu refused a bribe—he followed Lao-tzii’s maxim of know- 
ing truly wherein his personal advantage lay. 

Misconduct among the people is the result of inadequate government; 
li must be practiced by both superiors and inferiors. 

How Yii gave Shun an opportunity to display the transforming power of 
his teaching. 

Government untempered by mercy is harsh government; Tzii-kung 
reproves Chi-sun. 


. Why the wise man rejoices in water. 

. Why the good man enjoys mountains. 

. The grounds on which Duke Wén of Chin gave out rewards. 

. The sophists confuse the people by insisting that there are no enduring 


values. 


. Though Shun and King Wén were far apart in time and space, they 


practiced the same principles. 
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. The Duke of Chou advises Po-ch‘in to be humble in his administration 


of his fief of Lu; incompleteness is better than excess. 
Confucius reproves Tzii-lu for making a show of fine dress. 


. The superior man does not approve of excess in conduct, speech, or fame. 
. Confucius, of all the sages, was the most adaptable. 

. If the king does not oppress his people, all will hasten to serve him. 

. Hsiin-tzii insists that in war the important thing is to have the support 


of the people; without them strategy is of no avail. 


. How a sage is recognized. 


The sage rulers of-old understood the needs of their people by examining 
into their own feelings. 


CHAPTER IV 


Pi-kan remonstrates and is put to death. 
Kuan Lung-féng remonstrates and is put to death. 
Degrees of loyalty: definitions and examples. 


. Confucius counsels Duke Ai about choosing men. 


Tunc-kuo Ya explains how he knew what plans Duke Huan and Kuan 
Chung had made in private. 

Quantity is no substitute for quality in making war. 

The sage-kings of antiquity ruled without effort because they knew how 
to get others to work for them. 


. Through a scrupulous observance of Ji Duke Huan became hegemon. 


Li may be modified in consideration of human feelings. 


. Liis the only effective basis for government: examples. 

. Zé as it affects all human relationships. 

. Yen-tzii demonstrates that he understands li. 

. How the ching-t‘ien system worked—in contrast with present practices. 
. The great and the rich should not compete with the people. 

. Only the enlightened ruler can benefit those he loves without injuring 


them. 


. How to determine what sort of person may be spoken with about the 


True Way. 
Jén and i must be tempered in practice to permit a son to conceal a 
father’s fault and allow a king to punish the wicked. 


. The True King regards the people as Heaven. 
. Superiors must love the people and work for their advantage. 


(Displaced fragment; cf. no. 23.) 


. To be respected it is necessary to practice respect. 

. Against the ten philosophers. 

. The behavior of the superior man contrasted with that of the mean man. 
. Jén, i, and li defined; their supreme importance. 

. The story of Hsiin-tzii’s dismissal, and his letter to Prince Ch‘un-shén. 

. The force of habit: why the superior man is careful about what he 


studies. 


. A quotation from Mencius on jén and i. 
. Even though a person be talented, application is necessary for success. 
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. The necessity for sincerity. 

. Aman may not conceal his real nature. 

. A defect in character cannot be concealed. 

. The failings of a common man. 

. The Duke of Chou understood advice proffered without speech. 


CHAPTER V 


In praise of the kuan-chii. 


. In praise of Confucius. 


How the True King promotes and punishes. 


. The Prince and his obligation of giving the people good government; his 


use of the right man, without whom he must fail. 

To show his ability a ruler must have some territory. If he use the Great 
Confucian or the Refined Confucian and not a mean man he will succeed. 
Lun-pien on the impossibility of communicating the essential secrets of a 
craft. 

Confucius studies music and finds King Wén. 

Chou lost the empire by behaving badly and could not escape the conse- 
quences of his deeds. 


. The five colors fade—the function of the Way of the Three Kings. 
. Li is in accord with human feelings, and so can serve to rectify behavior. 
. Obedience and filial conduct are basic, and must be observed by superiors. 


The embassy with nine interpreters from Yiieh-shang. 
A ruler should content himself with natural objects and not force the 
people to build towers and lakes. 


. Capabilities of a Confucian. 

. The sage king rules with the aid of sage ministers. 

. Popular ethics depend on the observance of li and i among the ruling class. 
. Human nature is basically good, but it needs a sage king to keep it that 


way. 


. Need of the sage king for sage advisors. 
. History as a mirror to the ruler. 
. A great man must have greatness in him, not merely a superficial appear- 


ance of greatness. 


. Effect of i and 7 on the people and on the ruler. 

. The uses of advice. 

. Li and i are effective when the people are physically well off. 
. Premonitions precede great events and great men. 

. Empires are lost through desiring too much. 

. Even the Five Emperors had their teachers. 


The marvelous properties of té fg. 


. Jén and i are naturally inherent in the people, who as a result always 


respond to proper rule. 
The methods used by the True King; his selection of capable officers. 


- Qualities of the Saintly King. 
. How the saint is superior to both the courtier and the hermit. 
. Confucius rectifies names, starting with the borrowing of a horse. 


5 
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CHAPTER VI 


. The sage should withdraw (like Ch‘i-tzi) rather than vainly remonstrate 


(like Pi-kan) . 

The ruler must respect a poor sage, not vice versa. 

Enlightened rule is necessary for order in a state. 

Confucius appraises the work of the administrator by the appearance of 
the state. 

Only the deserving are rewarded with honors by the good ruler. 

Debates conducted properly and not in the manner of the sophists are 
permissible. : 

Humbleness and politeness mark the sage who is loved by the people. 


. Treat everyone with respect and you will work a transformation on their 


character. 
Moral qualities are essential to success, even if a person have ability. 


. Reactions of the people to difficulties. 
. Early enlightenment: examples of three rulers. 
. T‘ten Ch‘ang’s behavior in a dilemma: difficulty of doing the right thing 


in disordered times. 
Examples of relying on a sage when in difficulty. 


. Mencius argues his excellence with SHun-yt K‘un. 
. Superiority of a man of learning despite physical weakness and lowly 


origin. 


. Gloss on Analects 354: why the superior man must know the Mandate of 


Heaven. 


. How the Son of Heaven uses three inspectors to learn the needs of the 


Empire. 


. The generous behavior of King Chuang of Ch‘u toward his defeated 


enemies. 


. The superior man is perfectly just and balanced. 
. The brave officer must show consideration: Pu Shang vs. KunG-sun 


Chuan. 


. Confucius is endangered through mistaken identity, but refuses to resist 


or worry; he saves himself through Inaction. 


. The behavior of the sage ruler. 

. How to deal with a tyrannical state. 

. The force of sincerity will make an arrow penetrate stone. 

. Even in putting down a revolt, the good ruler does not take advantage 


of misfortune. 


. Three ways of getting prestige give different results; hence they need 


investigating. 


. A thousand parasites are not equal to one good man. 


CHAPTER VII 


. The ruler is not so important as the parent, since the former is served 
that the latter may be supported. 
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An envoy must be given discretionary powers and not be bound to a 
fixed message—metaphor of the lute. 

A point may be made by different parables—begging a light, and not 
remarrying. 

The example of the Duke of Chou, who behaved himself in three 
capacities; as son, as ruler, and as subject. 

Extremes (?) to be avoided: predatory birds and fishes, and men with 
sharp mouths. 

Confucius explains why virtue is not always rewarded; even in the case 
of the sage it is necessary that he first be recognized as such. 

One takes office to serve his parents, not for personal success. 

Cuov Shé, the outspoken minister. 

Altar-rats and bad dogs are the great worries of a state. 

Tzii-han usurps the throne in Sung by getting control over punishments 
and leaving rewards to the prince. 


. The loyal officer Hune Yin, by saving Duke I’s liver at the cost of his 


own life, preserved the state of Wei. 


. The three worries that attend the three advantages—humble behavior 


makes it possible to avoid them. 


. Three fears of the enlightened ruler: not hearing of his faults, over- 


confidence, not being able to practise the True Way. 
Episode of the broken cap-tassel and the man who redeemed himself. 


. Four examples of upright conduct punished. 
. Rulers who neglect or mistreat sages lose their states. The wise ruler 


respects the sages of antiquity—how much the more does he respect 
contemporary sages. 

Sune Yii was not recognized by King Hsiang. His friend implies that it 
was his own fault; Sune Yii claims that he was not adequately introduced 
—-simile of the dog and rabbit. 


. To get your retainers to sacrifice themselves for you, it is necessary to 


treat them well. 


. Contrast between the good and bad rulers; the former accords with 


human feelings and with yin and yang. 
The danger of planting the wrong men. 


. Liv Chang keeps Duke Wén of Chin from partiality. The historiographer 


Yii remonstrates after his death. 
To be below others is to be like the earth, the virtues of which Confucius 
praises. 


. The superior man does not eat eels—so one who would improve himself 


does nothing that might degrade himself. 
It is better to recognize and advance a worthy man than to be one, 
according to Confucius. 


. Confucius has his three disciples tell their ambitions and approves of 


Yen Hui. 
Confucius plays on the lute, while Tséng-tzii follows his mood. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


. The emissary from Yiieh refuses to conform to the practices of Ch‘u to get 


an interview. 
The unique value of his chi $4, to a man. 


The butcher who refused rank and reward. 


Cuno K‘uai-jui dies for a bad ruler and his driver dies for him; the latter’s 


conduct was excessive. 

It is best to be yielding and upright, worst to be weak. 

Sune Wan kills two men with his bare hands when insulted by Duke Min. 
Respect your ruler and your father to be a superior man and a filial son. 
Huang Ti and the phoenixes. 

The son of Marquis Wén of Wei gets himself made heir apparent through 
the good officers of a skilful envoy to his father. 

How Tzii-chien governed Shan-fu; Confucius thought his treatment of one 
man as teacher was most effective. 


. The behavior of the wise ruler. 
. An envoy upholds his prince’s reputation. 


The form of investiture applied to Confucius. 


The nine presents. 
Tzii-kung praises Confucius to Duke Ching of Ch‘i. 
The ii appropriate to a major disaster. 


. The use of “ official lands” 3R Hh. 
. Po-tsang uses a carter’s advice in removing a landslide, but fails to give 


due credit; Confucius predicts a bad end for him. 
Yen-tzii and a musician save Ch‘i from Chin’s envoy. 


. The duties of the san kung = 4. 

. The behavior of the sage prince. 

. A poem urging to assiduous application. 

. Be careful to end as well as you began. 

. There is no rest for the superior man, as Confucius explains to Tzi-kung. 
. Historical illustrations showing that study is necessary to make a superior 


man. 


. Tséng-tzii acted wrongly in letting his father beat him so as to endanger 


his own life. 


. Duke Ching is instructed in how to shoot with a bow so as to use its 


potentialities. 


. Yen-tzii rebukes Duke Ching for wanting to sever a man’s limbs. 

. The advantages of temperance. 

. Worth is not enough for a man to be relied on; one should rely on himself. 
. Tang composed the hu # and the five tones reformed the people. 

. In praise of humility. (Same as HSWC 3/31.) 

. T‘ten Tzii-fang shows compassion for an old horse and gets the hearts of 


gentlemen in extremity. 


. Duke Chuang showed consideration for the bravery of a mantis, and brave 


soldiers turned to him. 


. How to avoid the three hatreds of the people. 
. Metaphors to show the need for relying on what is strong. 
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CHAPTER IX 


Mencius’ mother teaches him by example. 

T‘ien-tzi’s mother makes him act honestly. 

Confucius and his disciples meet Kao Yii bewailing his unfilial conduct. 
Tzii-lu wonders why a person has not the reputation of being filial though 
he is filial in conduct. 

Po-ya and Caune Tzii-ch‘i; the sage likewise can succeed only if the time 
is right. 

The loyal and brave conduct of a nurse in concealing and protecting with 
her body the scion of the extinct house of Wei. 

Confucius on returning good for evil. 

Yen-tzii prevents Duke Ching from doing away with li. 

Enigmatic conversation between T‘ane I-jo and Tzi-kung. 

Yen-tzii prevents Duke Ching from executing a man for letting a bird 
escape. 

A man recommends his enemy for a post, and then kills him. 

A physiognomist explains his success;—he observes a man’s friends, and 
from that predicts his future luck. 

The value of associations; example of the milfoil hairpin. 

It is necessary to assimilate what one hears; mere repetition is like vomit- 
ing after a surfeit of eating. 

Confucius asks his disciples for their ambitions; cf 7/25. 

A quotation from Lao-tzii twisted to prove that honor is better than 
profit. 

Mencius catches his wife squatting. 

Confucius denies that he is like the dog in a house of mourning. 

The superior man cultivates himself and does not depend on good luck. 


. The superior man in a time of flux (?). 
. It is the ruler who must be humble, rather than the poor scholar who has 


nothing to lose. 


. Another eccentric takes offence at the offer of salary and rank and leaves. 
. A sandal-maker refuses high office on the advice of his wife, who shows 


how little is to be gained by accepting. 


. Yu Yii, a sage of the Jung, is enticed to serve Ch‘in by the device of 


presenting his master with female musicians. 


. The three joys and the three expenditures. 
. Yen-tzii justifies keeping an old servant. 
. Like the phoenix, the poor scholar soars high when he enters public life, 


to the despair of the common man. 


. Butcher T‘u refuses the king’s daughter, knowing she must be ugly. 
. Contrast between Confucius and a vulgar man in their manner of con- 


ducting a discussion. 


CHAPTER X 


. The old man of Mai-ch‘iu thrice drinks to the health of Duke Huan of 


Ch‘i, contributing to his later success. 
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. Pao-shu’s praise of Kuan Chung on recommending him. 


Duke Wén of Chin, by forgiving L1 Fu-hsii, consolidates his state. 


. The form of investiture of a king. 


How T‘ai-po and Chung-yung yielded to their younger brother Chi-li, 
whose son became King Wén. 


. King Hsiian of Ch‘i considers his sage ministers as treasures, thus putting 


to shame the King of Wei. 


. A dragon-slaying brave soldier is no match for a clever speaker. 
. An envoy must be able to speak well; the case of the man who let the 


goose escape. 


. Pien-ch‘iao works a cure, but there is no cure for a worn-out prince. 


Master Ch‘i-ch‘un persuades Prince Méng-ch‘ang that age is not a dis- 
advantage in an advisor, since feats of strength are not required of him. 


. Duke Ching worries about death, and two of his ministers flatter him. 


Yen-tzii holds them up to scorn. 


. Duke Ch‘in saves the men who ate his horse. When he is hard pressed, 


they come to his rescue. 


. Prien Chuang-tzii goes too far in redeeming himself; it is not commendable 


to sacrifice one’s life unnecessarily. 


. With three or five admonishing ministers, even an unprincipled ruler will 


not lose his state. 


. The old man with the peach twig reminder. 
. Kuan Chung by sophistry avoids drinking a penalty cup. 
. Yen-tzii turns the tables on the King of Ch‘u in the matter of the clever 


thieves from Ch‘i. 


. YeEN-LInG Chiii-tzii finds a sage by asking a shepherd to pick up a coin. 
. Confucius commends YEN Yiian, who expresses a desire to be indifferent 


to riches and honor. 


. Yen-tzii reproves Duke Ching for hunting to the neglect of court business. 
. Sun-sHu Ao prevents King Chuang of Ch‘u from going to war against 


Ch‘in by the metaphor of the boy and the crossbow. 


. Yen-tzii explains why he congratulated Duke P‘ing of Chin on the burning 


of his treasure tower. 


. Li K‘o explains the end of Wu: frequent battles and frequent victories. 
. SHEN Ming obeys his father and serves the King of Ch‘u. 
. T‘ai-kung and the Duke of Chou predict the future of their fiefs from 


the policies they plan to put into effect there. 














THE EXPRESSION JOB ESE BOL- 


IN THE 
SECRET HISTORY OF THE MONGOLS 


Francis WoopMAN CLEAVES 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY 


In the passage of the Secret History of the Mongols (Mongyol- 
un niuéa [= ni’'uca] to[b]éa’an) in which it is told how Tolui, the 
fourth son of Cinggis gayan, committed suicide with a potion 
prepared by the shamans in order to spare the life of Ogédei, the 
third son, who was seriously ill, the text runs in parte as follows: * 


. tinen-ber qahan aqa minu jo[b] ese bolu’asu, olon Mongyol ulus dne- 
Girekiin, Kitad irgen kib qangqun, qahan aqa-yu’an orun-a bi bolsu . 
ke’ejii . . . tigiileriin soytaba bi . . . ali-ber iige-ben iigiilele’e bi, soytaba ke’e’ed 
yaréu odéu; j6b ese boluysan yosun teyimi. 


On page 144 §272 of his translation of the Secret History * 
Erich Haentscu has rendered this text: 


“.. . Wenn wirklich mein kaiserlicher alterer Bruder gestorben wire, dann 
wire das Manghol-Volk verwaist, und das Kitat-Volk wire hochbegliickt! Ich 
will zum Vertreter meines kaiserlichen Bruders werden .. .” So sagte er, .. . 
und sagte dann: “Ich bin trunken .. . Alles, was ich zu sagen habe, habe ich 
gesagt. Ich bin trunken.” Nachdem er so gesprochen, ging er hinaus und 
starb auf der Stelle. So war der Hergang. 


On page 193 §272 of his translation of the Secret History S. A. 
Kozin has rendered the same text in the following manner: 


1 Yiian-ch‘ao pi-shih FCHRAASA (1908) (hereinafter referred to as YCPS), Hsii 
chi 16 [Supplement], 2.28b3-5; 24a4; 24b1; 24b4-5. Cf. also Erich Haeniscu, 
Manghol un Niuca Tobca’an (Yiian-ch‘ao pi-shi). Die Geheime Geschichte der 
Mongolen (Leipzig, 1937) (hereinafter referred to as [Text]) 96 §272, and S. A. Kozin, 
CoxponenHoe cka3zaHme. Monroascxan xpoHuka 1240r. nog HasBanuem Mong- 
Yol-un niYuéa tobéiyan. WOanb aao 6m umm. Monroszscxuit o6nigzeHHHit u3s60pHuK 
[Secret History. Mongolian Chronicle of the Year 1240 Under the Title Mongyol-un 
niYuéa tobéiyan. Yuan’ éao bi si. Mongolian Daily Selection] 1 (Moscow-Leningrad, 
1941) (hereinafter referred to as [Text] or [Translation]). 512-513 §272. 

* Die Geheime Geschichte der Mongolen [= Das Mongolische Weltreich. Quellen 
und Forschungen 1] (Leipzig, 1941) (hereinafter referred to as [Translation]) . 
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‘. . . MW umenno ceiiyac a 3acrymmo cBoero Opata um rocyfapaA, Korga Ha CaMOM 
ene C HMM enye HMYerO He CAyuMs0cb, HO Bce Monro ye NOTHE cupoTcKOn 
ckop6u, a KuTaiinbi—aukobaHua...’’ Korga oH Tak cka3aq... MTOBOpHT ... 
‘‘Onpanex # cpasy! ... Bee, aro xorema ckasaTb, A cKazan. Onbanen!’” VW 
IIporobopuB 9TH cro0Ba, OH BEIMer BOH. Jlexo me OOCTOAHAO TAK, 4TO B 
AelicTButTexbuoctTu (KoHuMHE! Toaya) He TocazeqoBano. 


[“. . . And right now I shall replace my brother and sovereign, when, in 
reality, nothing has happened yet to him, but all the Mongols are already full 
of orphan grief, and the Chinese—of rejoicing. . .” When he so spoke... 
and says... “I have become drunk straightway! . . . All that I wished to 
say I have said. I have become drunk!” And having uttered these words 
he went out. The matter stood so that in reality there did not result (the 
death of Tolui) .] 


It will be observed that the two translations of the Mongolian 
text differ to the extent of contradicting each other, for according 
to the German translation Tolui died at this point, but according 
to the Russian translation he did not. The problem in this case 
hinges on the interpretation of the expression j0b ese bol- which 
appears twice in this passage and is not found elsewhere in the 
Secret History. 

In the literal, interlinear Chinese translation of this passage of 
the Secret History (YCPS, Sup. 2.23b4) the words j6[b] ese 
bolu’asu are glossed as 74K" “right not become if” (i.e., “ if 

. not become right ”). In the smooth, abridged Chinese trans- 
lation of the passage these words are not rendered. Again, in the 
interlinear translation (YCPS, Sup. 2.24b5) the words j6b ese 
boluysan are glossed as “#=# EK TH “right not did become 
[manner]” (i.e., “[the manner] in which he did not become 
right ”). In the abridged translation (YCPS, Sup. 2.25b8) these 
words are rendered 3 J “ Thereupon, he died.” 

On page 18 of his Woérterbuch zu Manghol un Niuca Tobca’an 
(Leipzig, 1939), sub verbo “bolhu &€ sein, werden, ... ,” 
Haeniscu has registered the words “ ese —uhsan YP HT ge- 
storben sein 272f.” On page 91 sub verbo “ job JE.% gerade, 
recht, richtig . . .” there is a reference to “ 272, 23’,f, . . .’ From 
these entries, then, and from his translation of j6b ese bolwysan 
as “. . . starb auf der Stelle,” it is clear that Harniscu did not 
consider j6b e3e bol- to be a single expression. Instead, he took 
only ese bolu’asu in the expression j0b ese bolu’asu to mean 
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“Wenn ... gestorben wire ” and ese boluysan in j6b ese boluysan 
to mean “ starb.” * In the second case j6b is rendered by “ auf der 
Stelle.” We shall see, however, that the expression j6b ese bol- in 
the Secret History may not be split in this manner but must be 
taken as a unit. 

Kozin not only considered j6b to be separate from ese bol-, 
as is clear particularly from his translation of j6b in the expression 
j0b ese bolwysan by the words “8 AelictBuTesbHocTH ” [“ in reality ”], 
but he also considered ese bolu’asu to mean “ Korda... ¢ HMM eye 
Huyero He ciyuntocs ” [“ when . . . nothing has happened yet to 
him ”] and ese bolwysan to mean “ (koHuuHEI Torys) He noczejo- 
Bao” [“ there did not result (the death of Tolui) ”’].* 

Against this interpretation of the text there is, of course, the 
formal Chinese translation of j6b ese boluwysan by the words 
£356 T “Thereupon, he died.” As a matter of fact, on page 155 
of his CrapwHHoe moHrombekoe cKazaHve o “Unurucxans [“ Ancient 
Mongolian Account About Cingiskhan ”] [= Tpyabi weHoBp poc- 
cifickolt AyxoBHoti mucciu Bb Iexun’ (Works of the Members of the 
Russian Religious Mission in Peking) , Tome IV, S (aint) Peters- 
burg, 1866] the Archimandrite Palladij translated the words 
T quite exactly as “... Bcxopb nomept ” [“. . . died soon after ”’. 


*It may be that Harniscu considered ese bol- to be the same as iigei bol- “to 
become nonexistent, to disappear,” an expression in the Secret History which means 
“to die.” Cf., e.g. YCPS 1.7b1 (Harniscu [Text] 2 §11; [Translation] 2 §11; Kozin 
[Text] 400 §11; [Translation] 80 §11): tediii atala [7b] Duua Sogor aga inu iigei 
boluba. “In the meantime, [7b] his (i.e., Dobun Mergen’s) elder brother, Duua 
Soqor, died (lit., ‘became nonexistent, disappeared’).” Cf. also YCPS 1.10a4-5 
(Haeniscu [Text] 2 §17; [Translation] 3 §17; Kozin [Text] 400 §17; [Translation] 80 
§17): teyin atala Dobun Mergen iiget bolba. Dobun Mergen-i iigei boluwysan-u qoyina 
Alan To’a ere iigei’iit bé’ed Yurban ko’iid tére’iilbi. “In the meantime, Dobun Mergen 
died (lit., ‘became nonexistent, disappeared’). After Dobun Mergen died (lit., 
‘became nonexistent, disappeared’), Alan To’a bore three sons without a husband.” 
Although, as is clear from these examples, iiget bol- means “to die,” ese bol- does 
not, for, as we shall see, it is the expression j6b ese bol- and not ese bol- alone, which 
is the equivalent of iigei bol-. 

“In spite of his translation, Kozin must have considered what Tolui says in this 
passage to be his final words, because on pages 34-35 of the introduction to his 
translation and edition of the Secret History, he specifically refers to them as ‘‘ mpez- 
emepTuoe [35] coBo Toaya” [“ the pre-death word of Tolui”)]. The unusual spacing 
of the letters in the last line of this passage in Kozin’s translation is, perhaps, also of 
some significance with respect to his interpretation of the text. 
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If the literal, interlinear Chinese translations of j6[b] ese bolu’asu 
and 76b ese boluysan respectively appear enigmatic and if the 
rendering of j6b ese bolwysan by 267 in the abridged Chinese 
translation appears inconclusive as evidence that j6b ese bol- in 
the Secret History must be taken as a single expression meaning 
“to die,” we may cite other examples of this expression in the old 
Mongolian written language, for the Secret History is not the 
only text in which the expression is attested. First of all, it 
appears twice in the great Sino-Mongolian inscription of 1335.° 
There in line 25 of the Mongolian text we read: qoyin-a ejen inu 
job es-e bolju kébegiin inu Diu-a-bala-yi ecige-yiigen or-a tiisi- 
besii . . . “ Afterwards, when his (i.e., JANa’s) lord died and [the 
Emperor] appointed his (i.e., the lord’s) son, Diuabala, to the 
place of his father, . . .” In this case job es-e bol- renders the 
word hung 3 “ to die” * of the Chinese text, where in line 17 we 
have =3¢.F iv L/P. “ When his (i.e., CHane’s) lord died, 
his (i.e., the lord’s) son Ti-wa-pa-la (Diuabala) was set up [as 


® This inscription is in memory of a Chinese, Cuanc Ying-jui Whe MH. Cf. page 
11 and Plates I and II of my article “ K‘uei-k‘uei or Nao-nao?” in HJAS 10 (1947- 
1948).1-12. For some Japanese bibliography on this inscription ef. page 326 of the 
article “ Ein Ming-Druck einer chinesisch-mongolischen Ausgabe des Hiao-ching” by 
Walter Fucus and Antoine Mostagert in MS 4 (1939-1940) . 325-329. Cf. also the 
remarks by Fucus in MS 11 (1946).56. I am preparing for publication an annotated 
translation of each of the texts of the inscription. 

° For the classical usage in Chinese of words meaning “to die” cf. Li chi (Ssii-pu 
ts‘ung-k'an ed.) 1 (ts‘é 1).2508-9: KFJLA HW. BRAB.AABS.LA 
ANWR BEA ESE. James Lecce, The Li Ki I—X [= The Sacred Books of the East 
27 (1885) ].117, translated this text as follows: “5.11. The death of the son of Heaven 
is expressed by pang (has fallen); of a feudal prince, by hung (has crashed); of a 
Great officer, by 3a (has ended); of an (ordinary) officer, by pai la (is now unsalaried) ; 
and of a common man, by sze (has deceased) .” 

This usage, however, is not strictly observed in the Ch‘un-ch‘iu and Tso chuan. Cf. 
e.g., page 43a of the article by George A. Kennepy, “ Interpretation of the Ch‘un- 
Chiu,” JAOS 62 (1942). 40-48, where, with reference to the Ch‘un-ch‘iu, it is stated: 
“Three different terms are used, peng regularly for the king, hung regularly for dukes 
of Lu, and tsu regularly for all others. These terms are obviously in a descending 
order of honorific value.” Cf. also ibid. 48a, note 1. 

In this and the other texts cited below the word jéb is written job, the usual orthog- 
raphy of the word in thirteenth and fourteenth century texts, which are written in 
Uigur script. Cf., e.g., the orthography mongke for méngke in line 1 of the letter of 
Aryun to Philippe le Bel. 
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his successor] .. .” In line 28 of the Mongolian text we find: 
nayan qoyar nasulaju job es-e boluysan-u qoyin-a .. . “ After he 
(i.e., JANG) died when he was eighty-two years old . . .” Here 
job es-e bol- renders the word chung *© “to die” of the Chinese 
text where in line 18 we have #/AT—U# “He (i.e., CHANG) 
died when he was eighty-two years old.” 

Again, in the Sino-Mongolian inscription of 1338 * the expression 
appears three times. We find it first in line 9 of the Mongolian 
text: Jii ji yutwyar on yurban sara-yin arban sinede dééin qoyar 
nasun-dayan Daidu balyasun-dur job es-e boljuyu. “ On the tenth 
sine (‘new [moon]’) of the third moon of the third year of Jii ji 
(Chih-chih [15 April 1323]) he (i.e., Jigiindei) died in the city 
of Daidu in his forty-second year.” Here job es-e bol- renders the 
word tsu 4% “ to die ” of the Chinese text where in line 10 we have 
Biw=4= ATA O+rEF [MSE EB. “On the tenth 
day of the third moon of the third year of Chih-chih [15 April 1323] 
he (i. e., Chu-wén-t‘ai [Jigiindei]) died in Jén-shou li of the capital 
(i. e., Ta-tu) , when he was forty-two years old.” Next, in line 20 
of the Mongolian text we have: gergei inu Adar neretei. nasun 
jalayu-duriyan ere-yiigen job es-e bolbasu ... “His wife was 
called Adar. When her husband died in her prime, .. .” In this 
case the Mongolian translator rendered somewhat freely the Chi- 
nese (line 16) RAMAMK. AHF MARMRK... “His wife was 
called A-ta-érh (Adar). When in her prime she lost her husband,° 


7 This inscription is in memory of a Mongol, Chu-wén-t‘ai 777A (Jigiindei) . Cf. 
page 11 and Plate III of my article cited in note 5 above. Cf. also the other 
bibliographic indications in the same note. I am preparing for publication an annotated 
translation of each of the texts of the inscription. 

® For the expression so-t‘ien PR “husband ” (lit., “[he] whom [she] regards as 
Heaven”) cf. Tz‘i-hai, Hp 77b. Cf. also I li (Ssti-pu ts‘ung-k‘an ed.) 11 (ts‘é 
4).8b2-3 KABA KBE Z RAUL. John Sreere, The I-Li 2 (London, 
1917). 20(x) translated this text as follows: “So the father is Heaven to his child 
as the husband is to the wife.” The same text (without the word 4 and the first 
44,) is cited by F. S. Couvreur in his Dictionnaire classique de la langue chinoise 
suivant Vordre alphabétique de la prononciation (Troisitme édition, Ho Kien Fou, 
1911) 940, column 1, and translated “Celui qui mérite le plus grand respect, de la 
part d’un fils, c’est son pére; de la part d’une femme, c’est son mari.” Cf. also (ibid.) 
the text from the commentary by Tu Yii y Som 6: on the Tso chuan. Cf. also note 24 
on page 263 of the article “ The Chinese Kinship System” by Fine Han-chi in HJAS 
2 (1937) .141-269 where the author states: “ Pr RK is based on the above [**J Li 
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...” Finally, in line 34 of the Mongolian text we find: . . . job es-e 
boluys{an]-w qoyin-a “. . . after he (i.e., Jigiindei) died, .. .” 
Here job es-e bol- renders the word mo % “ to die” in line 26 of 
the Chinese text. 

Again, in the Sino-Mongolian inscription of 1362 ° the expression 
appears three times. We find it first in line 24 of the Mongolian 
text: mén Ataibuq-a job es-e bolwysan-u qoyin-a .. . “ After the 
same Atai Buga died, .. .”” Here job es-e bol- renders the word mo 
2% “ to die ” of the Chinese text, where in line 14 we have BURZR 
eee “ After he died, .. .” 

We find it next in line 25 of the Mongolian text: .. . job es-e 
boluysan gergei inu Sumay-a qadum eke inu Tayai qunéui-da 
soyurgaju Oggiigsen ner-e-yin yoswyar ner-e nemejii dgbei “ 
to his (i.e., Atai Buqa’s) wife, Sumay, who has died, he (i. e., the 
Emperor) has granted a title in accordance with the title which 
he had been pleased to grant to her mother-in-law, Tayai qunéui.” 
In this instance there is no Chinese original for job es-e bol-, for 
here, as elsewhere in this important inscription, the Mongolian 
translator, Esen Buqa, amplified the terse words of the Chinese 
text of which lines 15-16 read in parte: KAs# [16] Hi. MHF 
Stith, “His (i.e., A-t‘ai Pu-hua’s [Atai Buga’s]) wife was called 
Shu-ma (Sumay). In the beginning her enfeoffment was the same 
as that of her mother-in-law.” 

Finally, in line 35 of the Mongolian text we have: . . . job es-e 
boluysan-u qoyin-a “. . . after she (i.e., Buyanjin, wife of Indu 
[= Hindu]) died, . . .” Here again, job es-e bol- renders the word 
mo %% “to die” in line 21 of the Chinese text. 

From all this it is evident, I believe, that 76b ese bol- in the 
Secret History as well as in the other texts which I have cited 


80.15b. Tien (heaven) is used in the sense of the “positive” or “male” principle], 
employed only in literary usages, i.e., non-vocative and non-referential.” 

® This inscription is in memory of a Turk, Indu (~Hindu), whose son, Oron, was 
a distinguished official toward the end of the Yiian dynasty. In May of 1942 I 
presented a study of the inscription under the title of “A Sino-Mongolian Inscription 
of 1362” as a doctoral dissertation at Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
Cf. Summaries of Theses Accepted in Partial Fulfilment of the Requirements for the 
Degree of Doctor of Philosophy 1942 (Cambridge, 1946).130-131. [On page 131 
Buyan Temiir js a lapsus for Esen Buga.] 
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must be taken as a single expression meaning “to die.” Ap- 
parently it is a euphemism which, literally translated, is “ not 
to become right.” 

We may, then, retranslate the passage in question as follows: 


. saying ... “ Verily, if my 2° elder brother, the qahan,1 should die,” 
the numerous Mongol people would become orphaned and the Kitad people ‘* 
would rejoice.1* I shall substitute myself for my elder brother, the qahan 

..’15 |, . he spoke and having said, “I have become drunk ** . . . I have 


1° The interlinear Chinese translation of Kh mi nu (= minu) is 143 AJ (ni-ti) 
“thy,” an obvious error for FR) (wo-ti) “my.” Cf., e.g., YCPS 1.12b2 where minu 
is correctly translated as FAY. Cf. also ibid. 18a (2), 14a2, ete. 

11 Here, as elsewhere in the Secret History, with some exceptions, the word gayan 
is written ga han (= qahan). The transcription with a} (han) without a small rp 
on the upper lefthand side is probably a manner of marking the hiatus which certainly 
existed in this word, as is clear, for example, from the transcription ga a nu (= qa’an-u) 
in YCPS 4.40b2. 

12 The Chinese transcription has “J 76, as indicated by Haeniscu in the “ Anmer- 
kungen” to his Manghol un Niuca Tobca‘an (123 §272, note 8), where we have jo 
in his system. It is clear, however, when this transcription is compared, for example, 
with that immediately below (YCPS, Sup. 2.24b5), that a small Phas disappeared 
from beneath the righthand side of “J and that we must read jé[b]. 

18 Kitad, as we have seen, was rendered as “ Kitat-Volk” by HarniscH and 
“xatatun ” by Koztn. In the smooth Chinese translation (YCPS, Sup. 2.25b) Kitad 
is rendered by 4. (“Chin people”). The name as used in this text undoubtedly 
includes both the Chin and the Chinese under their rule. I believe that the transla- 
tion by Harniscu as “ Kitat-Volk” is preferable to that by Kozin as “xuratimsr.” 

*4The Chinese transcription has kibkangqun, as indicated by Haeniscu in his 
“ Anmerkungen ” (123 §272, note 9), where we find kibkanghun in his system. In his 
Manghol un Niuca Tobca’an (96 §272) Haentscu has kibhanghun. In his Wérterbuch 
zu Marghol un Niuca Tobca’an (101) he has “ kibhanghun (kanghun, vgl. hanghahu) 
RE hochbegliickt, voller Freude 272, 23".” Kozin in his text (513 §272) has 
“ Kibxangxun” and in his “ Caosapn” [“ Glossary ”] (574 §272) has “ kibkayqu 
Bospagopatsca” [“to rejoice”]. (Cf. also ibid. 616.) 

In a letter to me dated 2 January 1948 the Reverend Antoine Mostarrt wrote: 
“ kibqangqun doit étre écrit en deux mots. gang- est le verbe ganu- ~ qang- (devant 
un suffixe 4 initiale gutturale) ‘étre satisfait’. kib, que je sache, n’est pas attesté 
ailleurs, mais doit étre l’équivalent du mot ordos t‘awak ‘désir de voir arriver un 
malheur & quelqu’un’ et kib gang- équivaut a l’expression ordos t‘awak Xan- ~ Xay- 
(devant un suff. 4 initiale gutturale). On a en mong. écrit le verbe tabala- (ordos 
t‘awala-) qui a tout a fait le sens de kib qang- et de t‘awak Xan- ‘se réjouir de voir 
arriver un malheur 4 quelqu’un’.” 

18 A remarkable parallel to this offer of Tolui is found in classical Chinese literature 
in the chapter of the Shu ching called “Chin-t‘éng” Pe “The Metal-Bound 
Coffer.” Cf. James Lecce, The Chinese Classics 3 (1865). 351-361. In Leccr’s words 
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said all that I had to say; I have become drunk,” he went out and departed.17 
Such is the manner in which he died.1® 


(ibid. 351): “King Woo is very ill, and his death seems imminent. His brother, the 
duke of Chow, apprehensive of the disasters which such an event would occasion to 
their infant dynasty, conceives the idea of dying in his stead, and prays to ‘the 
three kings,’ their immediate progenitors, that he might be taken and king Woo left. 
Having done so, and divined that he was heard, he deposits the prayer in the metal- 
bound coffer, where important archives were kept. The king gets well, and the duke is 
also spared.” In his prayer the Duke of Chou said: YDEBREZSE which Lracr 
(ibid. 353-354) translated: “let me [354] Tan be a substitute for his person.” 

That this parallel did not escape the notice of Liv Kéng #1] fF, author of the 
“Jui-tsung huang-ti chia-shang tsun-shih ts‘é-wén” 3957252 9¢70_ ESR HC 
[“ Text of the Patent for Conferring an Honorary Posthumous Title on the Emperor 
Jui-tsung (= Tolui)”] in Kuo-ch‘ao wén-lei ag A (Ssti-pu ts‘ung-k‘an ed.) 10 
(ts‘é 3).5a2-5b7 (cf. also Yiian-wén lei yb & 3: | 10 [ts‘é 2].8a4-14), is evident from 
the allusion in that passage of the patent which reads (KCWL 5b1-3; YWL 8al0-12): 
WHER PLZ ne BOER RRSCRLHKSE 
Sn Pt iE BF “When it happened that Ying-wén (i.e. Ogddei) was seriously 
ill, he (i.e., Jui-tsung = Tolui) [only] thought of the peace of Chung-Hsia (i.e., 
China). [Invoking the spirits saying,] ‘May nothing turn out to your shame,’ [cf. 
Shu ching SEE Ze apud Lecce, op. cit. 314] he requested that he replace him 
(i. e., Ogédei) with [his own] person. [Cf. Shu ching YE 8 KOIEZ apud LxccE, 
ibid. 354.] With the opening of the ‘ metal-bound coffer’ [cf. Shu ching DKS 
Eze apud Lecce, ibid. 359], one already knew to whom the precious throne would 
go (i.e., Ogédei) .” 

*° sovtaba “I have become drunk” means “I begin to feel the effect of the potion 
prepared by the shamans.” In the text of the Secret History the potion is called 
jiigergen usu “ water over which a formula of incantation has been pronounced.” 

*7 The transcription ogéw on page 513 §272 of Kozin’s text is certainly a misprint, 
for we find otéu on page 314 §272. 

*8 According to this account Tolui died in China in 1281. However, in his biography 
in Yiian shih (Pai-na-pén ed.) 115 (ts‘é 37).1a4-3b9 we read (3b3-7): “In the fifth 
moon [of (the cyclical year) jén-chén (22 May-19 June 1232)] T’ai-tsung AA (i.e. 
Ogédei) was not well. In the sixth moon [20 June-19 July] he was seriously ill. T‘o-lei 
Hit (Tolui) praying to Heaven and Earth, requested that he replace him (i.e., 
Ogédei) with [his own] person #HJAS-4EZ. Furthermore, taking the water with 
which the shamans AER exorcised and purified, he drank it. Some days later, T‘ai- 
tsung (i.e., Ogidei) was better. T’o-lei (Tolui) returned to the North in his suite. 
When he reached the land of A-la-ho-ti-ssi (Ala [?] Qadiz) Px HOWE. he fell 


sick and died. He was ... lacuna and forty years old.” Cf. also the translation of 
this passage by HarniscH in note 272 on page 179 of his translation of the Secret 
History. 


Thus according to this account in Tolui’s biography he died in Mongolia in 1232. 
I do not propose at this time to do more than invite attention to these contradictions. 
In so doing, I shall cite also the brief text in Yiian shih 2 (ts‘é 1).3a10 where we read: 


RA Hes. PRE “Tn the ninth moon [of the fourth year (16 September- 
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The affirmative form of j6b ese bol-, that is 76b bol- “ to become 
right,” is also attested once in the Secret History (YCPS 8.41a2) 
in the passage in which Cinggis qayan rewards Qoréi for his 
loyalty. There we read: *° 


Cinggis qahan Qoréi-da iigiileriin. jénglejii namayi iiciigen biikiii-ete ejv'e 
turuy noyitan no[b]silduju kéyiten ko[blsildijii nendii qutuy bolju [41a] 
yabuba je i. Qoréi tere éay-tur iigiileriin. joing jéb bolu’asu tenggeri-de 
sedkil-tiir giirgegde’esii nama -yucin emestii bolya ke’ele’e ci. edé’e jdb tula 
soyurqaju. ede oroysad irgen-ti sayin eme-yi sayin 6ki [41b] tijeji yucin emes 
songyuju alb] ke’en jarliy bolba. 


Cinggis qahan spoke to Qor¢i.2° He ordered saying, “ Thou didst [once] make 
a prophecy [to me] 21 and, from the time when I was 2? young until now, for 
a long time thou hast suffered the wet and hast suffered the cold together 
with me,?* and [thou] hast conducted thyself [41a] as a spirit which confers 


13 October 1232)] T‘o-lei (Tolui) died. The Emperor (i.e., Ogidei) returned to the 
lung-t‘ing (‘Dragon Court’).” [For the term lung-t‘ing cf. T2‘i-hai, YE 164a. 
F. E. A. Krause, Cingis Han (Heidelberg, 1922), translates (p. 28) ... FEE in 
Yiian shih 1 (ts‘é 1).15a5 as “nach seinem kaiserlichen Hoflager.”] There is no 
record in the pén-chi of the illness of Ogédei. 

* YCPS 8.40b5-41b2 (Haenisco [Text] 67 §207; [Translation] 99 §207; Kozin 
[Text] 478-479 §207; [Translation] 161 §207). 

2° The text has Horéi, as indicated by Harntscu in his “ Anmerkungen ” (117 §207, 
note 1). A small HB has disappeared from the upper lefthand side of EAN huo, as is 
clear, for example, from the transcription immediately below (YCPS 8.41al). 

*1 Cf. YCPS 3.37b-40a (Haeniscu [Text] 24-25 §121; [Translation] 34 §121; Kozin 
[Text] 426 §121; [Translation] 107 §121). 

2° The text has biiqiii, as indicated by Harntscu in his “ Anmerkungen ” (117 §207, 
note 2). IK hui with the small So] on the upper lefthand side (= qui) is an error 
for $e k‘uei (= kiii). 

23 Although the text has noyitan noiilduju kéyiten késildiijii it is perfectly clear 
from the transcription of the same expression in YCPS 8.8b1 as noyitan nobiilduju 
kéyiten [ AW is an error for Pq ] kébisildiijii that a small has disappeared from 
under the righthand side of #4$ no and under the righthand side of fj k‘uo (—ké). 
Haeniscu retains the error in his text (“noyitan noégilduju koyiten kosilduju”) and 
fails to comment on the discrepancy in his “ Anmerkungen” either under §207 on 
page 117 or under §213 on page 118. In his Wérterbuch, however, he has “ noéilduhu 1. 
nobésilduhu 207” on page 119 and “ kogildugu s. kobsildugu 207” on page 104. From 
his use of “1.”=“lies” in the first instance I assume that he corrects his original 
reading “noSsilduhu” to “nobéilduhu”; in the second instance, however, his use of 
“5,” =“ siehe ” could hardly be interpreted as indicating a correction of his original 
reading of “ koégildugu” to “ kobsildugu.” Koztn in his text has: 


“Noitan nobgilduju (noSifduju), 
KGiten kobSilduju (k6Sildiijii) [sic].” 
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good fortune. At that time, Qoréi, [thou] didst speak. Thou didst say, ‘If 
the prophecy be fulfilled and if thanks to Heaven [thy] desires be realized,** 
let me 25 have thirty women.’ Now, because it has been fulfilled, I shall favor 
[thee]. See [for thyself which are] the best women and best maidens of these 
people who have submitted (lit., ‘entered’) and select 2° [therefrom] thirty 
women.” 


The words j6ng j6b bolu’asu*’ which I have translated: “ If 
the prophecy be fulfilled . . .” are literally: “If the prophecy 
become right . . .” In the interlinear Chinese translation they 
are rendered 76F621Kk™ “ prophecy right become if,” that is, “ If 
the prophecy become right.” In the smooth, abridged translation 
(YCPS 8.42b2-3) they are rendered: RIM BMA “Tf 


the words of my prophecy be fulfilled, . . .” 

Thus, it is clear that in the affirmative 76b bol- means “ to 
become right ” in the sense of “ to be fulfilled” (of a prophecy) 
and in the negative j6b ese bol- means “ not to become right ” in 
the sense of “ to die.” 


*4The words tenggeri-de sedkil-tiir giirgegde’esii are literally “if by Heaven it be 
realized according to [thy] desires.” 

*5 Although it is unusual to encounter the form nama for namayi< *nama-yi, this 
is not a unique instance of its occurrence in the Secret History. For others, ef. 
Haeniscu, Wérterbuch 113. Both in the Wérterbuch and in his “ Anmerkungen” (117 
§207, note 3) Harniscu has “ namayi? ” 

° The words songyuju alb] are literally “selecting take.” In his text (67 §207) 
HaeniscuH transcribes songYuju as so’onghuju; Koztn (479 §207) transcribes it 
soongYuju. It should be observed, however, that the transcription so’ongyuju does not 
render a pronunciation which actually existed. As a matter of fact, the characters 
Wit were used only because there was no character read song (with the open 
o vowel). The Hua-i i-yii Me FS also writes so’ong, not only in the word 
songYu- WEA “to select” (1.17b4), but also in the word songgina P$7ETER 
“onion” (1.4b4). 

As for a[b] the text has a, as indicated by Harntscu in his “ Anmerkungen” (117 
§207, note 4). A small f has disappeared from under the righthand side of Pry 
a. From the Chinese gloss 3 yao “ want!” it is clear that we must read a[b] “take! ” 

*7On page 93 of his Wérterbuch Haeniscu has “jong (v. chin. JK chao?) JEIK 
Weissagung” and under this entry has “~ job bolba, d. Weissagung trifft ein, 
erfiillt sich 207, 41°.” Here “job bolba” is a lapsus for “job bolu’asu” and the 
German translation should be changed accordingly to “ wenn die Weissagung eintrifft ” 
as we find it on page 99 of Die Geheime Geschichte der Mongolen. It seems highly 
improbable that the Mongolian jéng can be derived from the Chinese chao I& “ omen.” 
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INTRODUCTION 


In its long and turbulent history China has seldom presented 
such a picture of chaos and misery as it did in the early fourth 
century A.D. The seizure of power by the Sst-ma family in 265, 
following a period of disunion, involved disorder and destruction 
on a large scale. The accession of the idiot Emperor Hui in 290 
brought on a struggle for the imperial succession—the twenty-one 
year War of the Eight Princes—which further weakened the 
country.’ Moreover the dangerous policy of settling non-Chinese 
within the empire was continued, despite the protests of such 
farsighted statesmen as Cutan Tung iL%t.2 Mass migrations, 
resulting from the settlement policy and economic disintegration, 
left large areas of China with reduced and disorganized Chinese 
populations.® 

One of the first of the partly Sinicized barbarians to take ad- 
vantage of this situation was Liu Yiian #Jdn, and by 316 his son, 
Liv Ts‘ung #/8, had become master of North China.‘ A loyal 
supporter of the Liu family in their rise to power was Suu Lo 
A #) © He was born a member of the Curen 9 tribe, a subdivision 
of the Hsiung-nu; ° when young he had served as a mercenary and 


1 ASE ZBL. Cf. Wane Chung-ch‘i EGG, Chin-ch‘u shih-lich A] 32 We 44- 
105 (Shanghai, 1931-34) and TRD 7.208b-c. 

? Cf. CS 56.5b. He died in 310. 

*Cf. Liv Shan-li #8 Ze, “Chin Hui-ti shih-tai han-tsu chih ta-liu-hsi” $F HE 
We RAR RAE Yii-kung py FT 4/11.11-23 and Wu Hsien-ch‘ing maw (le) 2s 
“Hsi Chin mo ti liu-min pao-tung” PAM TE REM Shih-huo BE 1/6.3-7, 
and also Yano Lien-shéng,” “ Notes on the Economic History of the Chin Dynasty,” 
HJAS 9.112-119. 

*On Liv Yiian, founder of the Former Chao dynasty, cf. CS 101.3a-16b. On Liv 
Ts‘ung, cf. BD 1359, CS 102.1a-27a. Cf. also W. Esernarp, Liu Yiian Ve Liu Ts‘ung, 
un Biyografileri (Ankara, 1942), translations into Turkish and German of Liu Yiian’s 
biography in CS 101 and Liu Ts‘ung’s in Wei shu 95. 

5 On Sui Lo, cf. CS 104-105, SLKCC 11-18, Wet shu 95.7b-10a, also Franke, Ges. 
2.43-62 passim, 63-66, 3.240-241, 245 and Oxazakt Fumio fig ij 3C3K , Gishin nambo- 
kuché tsishi PF Py Ab BA3H SE (Tokyo, 1982, °35) 141-152, 156, 642-644. 

*It would seem that the Chieh people spoke a Turkic language. See KSC XIII 
and note 26. But why was it necessary for Fo-t‘u-téng to interpret this language for 
Sun Lo if the latter was indeed of Chieh origin? Prof. Cu‘in Yin-k‘o [ii AE 4% in his 
T‘ang-tai chéng-chih shih shu-lun kao RRB BR I) 22-8, discussing the 
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as a slave. His rise as a guerilla leader with a large following of 
Hsiung-nu and homeless Chinese attracted the attention of Liv 
Yiian, and the latter gave him wide powers in the areas he con- 
quered for the house of Liv. Lo’s strength increased when he 
destroyed Wane Mi £5 and absorbed the latter’s army. Late in 
311 he could count himself master of Honan, Shantung, and parts 
of Hopeh. Several courses were open to him. In the end, follow- 
ing the counsels of his great Chinese advisor, CHANG Pin ier ,” 
he decided to consolidate his power in the territory he then con- 
trolled. He established his capital at Hsiang-kuo ##& (southwest 
of the modern Hsing-t‘ai 44& county in southern Hopeh), and 
from that time on (312), though remaining a nominal feudatory 
of Liv Ts‘ung, he became more and more independent. After 
breaking with Ts‘ung’s successor, Yao M#,° he gave himself, in 319, 
the title of Prince of Chao #2 K+, and in the course of the next ten 
years was constantly at war with Yao, whom he defeated in 328 
and executed in 329. After that Lo’s power was extended through- 
out Shensi and Shansi, though in the north of the latter province 
he was threatened by the T‘o-pa. In 330, when he was finally 
persuaded to take the imperial title—as Emperor of the Later 
Chao—he was master of most of North China. 

SuiH Lo was an illiterate soldier, but he was neither unintelli- 
gent nor inhuman. He enjoyed hearing passages from the Chinese 
histories and classics read to him and joined with his entourage in 


racial origin of An Lu-shan, suggested that the terms Ché-chich Ri FR and Chieh-hu 
JRA. by which AN is often called, connect him with the Ché-chieh who, in T‘ang 
times, were mercenary soldiers in Samarkand and Bokhara. Cf. Watters, On Yiian 
Chwang’s Travels in India 94 and Cuavannes, Documents sur les Tou-kiue occidentaux 
137. Prof. Cu‘En, in a letter to the writer dated June 26, 1947, makes the further 
suggestion that the Chieh people to whom Sut Lo was related were possibly the mer- 
cenaries of Turkish stock who served in the Indo-Iranian kingdoms mentioned above. 
Prof. Cu‘én points out, however, that evidence is insufficient to establish this hypo- 
thesis. CHAvANNES, op. cit. $13, would equate the term ché-chich I #4} or HEAR to 
the Persian word tchékar which had in Sogdiana the special sense of “ warrior.” This 
agrees with Hsin T‘ang-shu 221B, 2a, which would give the term primarily an occu- 
pational rather than a racial connotation. 

7 Cf. CS 105.28b-29b. 

* Cf. BD 1365; CS 103; Franke, Ges. 2.41-53; 3.239, 242, 246 and Oxazak1, op. cit. 
149-152. 
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discussing the ethical and political problems involved.’ His gov- 
ernment, however, was a failure. There are three main reasons for 
this: (1) In the area which he ruled, agriculture and sericulture 
were at low ebb; the people lived miserably, always on the verge 
of starvation; efforts to revive the economy of the country were 
ineffectual because: (2) Sut Lo’s government was not a civil 
administration but a war machine; (3) Racial conflict, not only 
between the rulers:and the Chinese, but between different non- 
Chinese groups, was a constant and disintegrating influence on all 
efforts to establish stable government.” 

At Lo’s death in 333, his son succeeded to the throne, but Lo’s 
nephew and chief general, Sain Hu 4152, long dissatisfied with 
his rewards, soon had the young ruler murdered and put himself 
on the throne.** The Chinese accounts present Suia Hu as a 
bestial tyrant, and even when due allowance is made for their 
prejudices, the picture of his reign is a terrible one. The factors 
which made Sui Lo’s reign a failure still obtained. Their force 
was increasingly felt when Lo’s common sense and political judg- 
ment were replaced by the vanity, extravagance, and political 
obtuseness of SHiH Hu. Vast military undertakings and enormous 
building projects made demands on the country which led to wide- 
spread impoverishment and discontent. 

While Sui Hu lay dying in 348, nation-wide unrest and palace 
intrigue foretold the end of his dynasty. No sooner was he dead 
than Jan Min #484 , a Chinese adopted grandson, murdered all the 
remaining members of the Sur family, and, as the center of a 
general uprising of the Chinese, started systematically to kill all 
the “ barbarians.” * 


Fo-t‘u-téng was a Buddhist monk, probably from Kucha. In the 
course of a long life of study he had visited Kashmir and other 
great Buddhist centers. He had come to China with the intention 


° Cf. CS 104.14a and 105.18a, 19a. 

*° The incident of the Hsien-pi slave, KSC X, shows the evil atmosphere created by 
racial inequality and antagonism. 

**On Suu Hu, cf. CS 106-107; SLKCC 15-18; Wei shu 95.10b-14a; Franxe, Ges. 
2.65-78, 3.245-247; OKAzAKI, op. cit. 153-160, 639-644. 

** Cf. CS 107.17b-24a. His rule was ended by the Mu-suna $2 %F in 352. 
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of starting a religious center in the imperial capital, and, had he 
reached there at a less disturbed time, he would no doubt have 
become a great translator and exegete. But with the instinct 
of a true missionary, he saw the possibilities which might lie in 
association with Sui Lo and, in the course of the next thirty- 
seven years, used the patronage of the Suiu family to lay the 
foundations of a Buddhist church, passing on his great learning 
to his disciples who, in the next generation, were greatly to expand 
the teachings of Buddhism in China. 

In gaining and holding the support of the Sun family, Téng 
took into account both the condition of the country and the 
character of his patrons. He proceeded to demonstrate the fetish 
power of Buddhism in four fields: (1) Agriculture. He showed 
his prowess as a rainmaker, thus ingratiating himself with the 
rulers of a predominantly agricultural state.** (2) Warfare. The 
Later Chao was a military state, and its rulers expected Buddhism 
to give them an advantage in war, just as Constantine expected 
victory from the deployment of Christian fetish power. Fo-t‘u- 
téng was successful in advising his patrons on their war plans, 
further increasing his prestige.** (3) Medicine. Buddhist mis- 
sionaries had long used Indian medicine to cure and, in turn, to 
convert the Chinese. When Téng effected cures, not only did 
the patients rejoice, but the rulers were pleased at the conserving 
of manpower in a depopulated, epidemic-ridden country. (4) 
Politics. Under the Later Chao dictatorship politics was largely 
a struggle for power among palace factions and racial groups. 
Téng, through the use of his “ magical” powers and his intelli- 
gence, kept the confidence of the rulers and avoided alliances with 
groups or cliques which were usually destroyed by their rivals. 
Thus the monk won and kept the support of the Sum family for 
Buddhism so that he had both the time and the influence to 


19 A parallel case is that of the monk, Séng-shé {# Yh . Cf. CS 95.41b. 

*4 Both Tao-an we and Kumarajiva were also regarded as military assets. Cf. 
KSC 5.352c and 2.331c-332a. 

25 Cf. the article “Byo” Jpg in Hobdgirin 3.224-265. One of Téng’s disciples won 
fame (and converts) by treating eye diseases. Cf. KSC 9.387b. Another treated 
female disorders. Cf. KSC 9.387c. 
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spread his faith. The rulers, on their side, had a gifted and versa- 
tile advisor on whose loyalty and resourcefulness they could 
depend. 

From the Western Chin onward there was a gradual penetration 
of Buddhism into intellectual circles. Philosophic Taoism had 
lost some of its appeal when, under the Wei, it became semi- 
official. Its ideas had been discussed incessantly for decades and 
had lost their freshness. Educated people, dismayed at the fierce 
War of the Eight Princes and subsequent upheavals, were led to 
question the premises of their philosophy. Gifted monks, thor- 
oughly versed in the ideas and vocabulary of Taoism, began to 
present to intellectuals a kind of Buddhism which would meet 
their spiritual needs and enliven their philosophic discussions.*® 
This was a Buddhism of the cultured classes; it had no currency 
among the common people and few social consequences. When the 
Chin dynasty fled to the south in 317, this type of Buddhism for 
the most part went with it. In the decadent life of the southern 
capital Buddhism continued in vogue. Vivid personalities, bril- 
liant (though seldom profound) ideas, scintillating conversation 
—these are the characteristics of Buddhist circles in the south. 
Far from the asceticism of Gautama, this type of Buddhism was a 
genuinely Chinese development. When this southern Buddhism 
in the course of time was blended with that of the north, we see at 
last the full maturity of Sinicized Buddhism. 

At the time of Fo-t‘u-téng’s arrival in 310, a Buddhism char- 
acteristic of the north had not emerged. Téng saw the oppressed 
and bewildered population with most of its traditional way of life 
destroyed and began, under the patronage of the rulers, to spread 
his religion. He trained disciples and built religious centers which 
would bring Buddhism into all parts of the country. He estab- 
lished Buddhism in a new relationship to the rulers. That relation- 
ship in a more developed form was characteristic of the Northern 


©The greatest of the monks among the Chin aristocracy was Chih-tun 3{j or 
Cuma Tao-lin 3H #K (314-366). Cf. KSC 4.348b-349c. For a collection of surviving 
fragments of his writings, cf. Hsti’ Kan’s 4B Hsii-shih ts‘ung-shu Be EE 
published in 1886 and 1888. Familiarity with the latest philosophic theory was the 
monks’ passport into the intellectual life of the capital. Cf. Shih-shuo hsin-yii 3B.27b. 
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Wei. It involved Buddhist monks in all the activities of the court, 
both private and public, and it meant the creation, with state 
support, of a popular religion organized to work among the people; 
it also meant government sponsorship of temples, translators, 
artists, and exegetes. This development had a profound influence 
on the Buddhism of reunited China under the Sui and T‘ang and 
affected the later history of state-church relations in China. 

The edict tolerating monasticism which Téng extracted from 
Sura Hu was important at the time, since it enabled Téng to 
continue to develop a Buddhist church, unhampered by state 
control. It was later cited as a precedent by the church in its 
struggle against control and persecution.*’ 

The historical significance of Téng’s widespread temple build- 
ing is as a symptom of the growth and spread of church organiza- 
tion. The real streagth of that organization lay with a group of 
disciples whom Téng trained. They strengthened and expanded 
the church, and they ensured the continuance and further develop- 
ment of Buddhism in China. They reflect in their careers both 
the learning and the practical vision of Fo-t*u-téng: 


(1) Cuu Fa-ya “2&4 ** was a Chinese monk who, like several 
of Téng’s disciples, took the surname Cuv out of respect for his 
master. Though he was a northerner, his contribution was to 
the development of the intellectual Buddhism of the south. He 
was a careful student of both Buddhism and Taoism. Far more 
earnest than most of the courtier monks of the south, he was 
dissatisfied with superficial resemblances between Taoist and 
Buddhist terms and concepts and sought to clarify and regularize 
the use of Taoist terms in Buddhist exegesis. He called his system 
ko-t.° In the end it contributed to the understanding of Bud- 


*7 For the edict, see KSC XXXII and notes. Cf. its use in the refutation of Fu I’s 
fRZE anti-Buddhist arguments, Kuang hung-ming chi JRER ARIE 6, T 52.126b-c. 

18 Cf. KSC 4.347a. 

19 Ha. Cf. Tsukamoto Zenrya ix AR BEE, Shina bukkydshi kenkyt, hokugi hen 
Se Fi Be SBA FE AL BRE 25-34 (Toky6, 1942) and T‘ana Yung-t‘ung BAH. 
Han Wei liang Chin nan-pei-ch‘ao fo-chiao shih LDR A BE A HR Ht 1.935 
(Shanghai, 1938). T‘ana defines ko-i as follows: “Ko means ‘to measure ’ a. This 
was a method which took [the terms and concepts of] Chinese thought and compared 
and equated them to [Buddhist terms and concepts], thereby making it possible for 
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dhism among educated Chinese and was a step forward in the 
long process of the Sinicization of Buddhism. 

(2) Tao-an ” was a man of strong piety and profound scholar- 
ship; much of the latter he probably owed to his master. Tao-an 
worked a lifetime to elucidate Buddhist writings, to extract their 
true meaning, and to give that meaning wider currency. He com- 
piled the first catalogue of translations and, through his own 
disciples, contributed to the success of the translations and the 
exegetical projects of Kumarajiva. Tao-an was one of the first to 
appreciate the devotional aspects of the Mahayana. It was 
through his great disciple, Hui-yiian S42, that devotional Bud- 
dhism took root in China and began to have a real influence on 
the intellectual Buddhism of the south. 

(3) Cuu Séng-lang {#88 * is the first. monk recorded as 
having founded a monastery in Shantung; in the course of a long 
life he built up a great center of Buddhism there. He was a man 
of strict piety and insisted on severe monastic discipline. His 
learning was considerable, and he had a strong influence on Séng- 
jui ff, Kumarajiva’s most prominent Chinese associate. 

(4) Cuu Fa-t‘ai “HEX * was a colleague of Tao-an. When the 
latter fled south after the fall of the Later Chao, he took Fa-t‘ai 
with him, later sending him on a mission to the region of the 
lower Yangtze. Fa-t‘ai eventually brought the more vigorous 


people easily to understand Buddhist writings.” Later, new and more satisfactory 
translations and better exegesis rendered the system obsolete. 

2°Cf. KSC 5.351c-354a, Ch‘u san-tsang chi-chi [H=HRGL IE 6.43c, 44b-46b, 18. 
108a-109b; Pexirot, “Les kuo-che ou ‘maitres du royaume’ dans le Bouddhisme 
chinois” TP 12(1911).675, note 3; Bagchi 1.XVII, 162-169. On Tao-an’s catalogue, 
ef. Hayasuiya Tomojiré BARBS. Kyéroku kenkyi ESET E 333-451 
(Toky6, 1941). Earlier fragmentary lists are discussed in ibid. 213-330. 

*? Cf. KSC 5.354b; SCC 8.18a-b, Draxe, “ The Shén-t‘ung Monastery and the Be- 
ginning of Buddhism in Shantung” MS 4.6-17; and Mryacawa Hisayuki ‘Ef JI| frag, 
“Shin no taizan Chiku Soré no jiseki” FO Zs lj fF BIO BBG Toyoshi kenkya 
3/3.184-209. The pre-eminence of Cuu Séng-lang’s establishment was recognized by Fu 
Chien Fy (337-884) when the latter exempted it from his proposed control of 
monasteries. Cf. KSC 5.354b. 

*2 Cf. KSC 5.354b-355a, Ch‘u san-tsang chi-chi 12.83a-85a. He was associated with 
Tao-an and Fa-ya in the development of the ko-i system noted above. Cf. KSC 4.347a. 
Cf. also Shih-shuo hsin-yii 2B.14b and its commentary. 
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Buddhism of the north to the Chin capital and had an influential 
career as a preacher. 

(5) Fa-ho #41, after the fall of the Later Chao, took his 
disciples and went into Szechwan, and this is usually considered 
to mark the beginning of the expansion of Buddhism in that 
region. Later, in association with Tao-an and a foreign monk, 
he became a distinguished worker in translation and exegesis. He 
seems, late in life, to have known Kumarajiva. 

(6) Early nuns. The first two nuns mentioned in the Pi-ch‘iu- 
ni chuan }EREJEt# , Ching-chien #8 and An-ling-shou #*H, 
were associated with Fo-t‘u-téng, the second having been converted 
by him.* Although the first full ordination did not take place 
until after his death, he contributed greatly to the establishment 
of the female order. 

(7) Suan Tao-k‘ai #4 (or ##)34 6H * was at the Later Chao 
court with Fo-t‘u-téng and, like him, enjoyed the confidence of 
the rulers, partly because of his skill as a doctor. At the fall 
of the Later Chao, he fled south, reaching the imperial capital in 
359. Shortly thereafter he went into Kwangtung, lived in the 
mountains as a hermit, and died there, “ aged more than 100.” 

(8) Cu Fo-t‘iao “M4 *° was another disciple who was skilled 
in medicine and won converts through his cures. He lived the 
life of an ascetic in a mountain retreat in Honan, instructing those 
who came to him. 


THE SouRCES FOR THE LIFE OF Fo-tT‘U-TENG 


(1) The Kao-séng chuan by Hui-chiao, which appeared be- 
tween 519 and 554." Unlike many Chinese writers, Hui-chiao has 


*° Cf. KSC 5.354a, Bagchi 1.835-336. On his meeting with Kumarajiva, cf. KSC 
2.332c. 

*4 Cf. Pi-ch‘iu-ni chuan 1, T 50.934c-935a and Franke, Ges. 3.267-268. 

°° Cf. KSC 9.387b-c, CS 95.34b-36a. He was a native of Tun-huang and was noted 
for his supernatural powers. 

°° Cf. KSC 9.387c. According to one theory, he was of Indian origin. 

®7 For Hui-chiao’s life, cf. Hsii KSC 6.471b and Séng-kuo’s {43 biographical note 
appended to KSC 14.428a. A long study of the KSC is Yamanoucut Shinkys’s [9 
G9 “ Kosdden no kenkya” EPROP in his Shina bukkydshi no kenkya 
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left us, in the form of a preface, a valuable key to his method of 
compilation; this is supplemented by a postface by one of his 
disciples. From these sources we see that the KSC is a mosaic of 
material, refashioned by its author from a wide variety of earlier 
works. Some notion of Hui-chiao’s method may be derived from 
the notes to the biography of Fo-t‘u-téng, in which I have collected 
the fragments of works which may have contributed a fact, an 
incident, or a sentence to the composition of the biography. More 
than a century and a half elapsed between the death of Fo-t‘u-téng 
and the completion of the KSC, and a considerable legend had 
developed during that period. Hui-chiao’s efforts at an accurate 
account were hampered by the legend, and it should always be 
borne in mind that Hui-chiao, living in the south, did not have 
access to materials in the north, particularly inscriptions and pri- 
vate memoirs. Nevertheless this is the oldest extant biography of 
Fo-t‘u-téng and remains, as will be seen, by far the most important. 


(2) The original Shih-liu-kuo ch‘un-ch‘iu written by Ts‘ur 
Hung 7£%5 ** during the Northern Wei period. This work, which 
appeared in 528, contained a biography of Fo-t‘u-téng. The 
present work of this name is a forgery,’ and the only data on 
Fo-t‘u-téng from the original SEKCC are found in quotations. 


(3) Chin shu. Chapter 95 contains the earliest extant secular 
biography of Fo-t‘u-téng. A consideration of this biography clearly 
shows the weaknesses of the CS.*° The account is often badly 


1-41 (Kysto, 1921). A more thorough study by the contemporary scholar Su Kung- 
wang RAB will be published soon. A commentary to the KSC preface by Cuou 
Shu-chia Aa and Su Kung-wang appeared in T‘ung-yiian fal BB (Peiping, 1942-3) 
3.10.27; 3.11.7; 3.12.11; 4.1.11; 4.2.9; 4.8.13; 4.5.12. The same authors’ commentary to 
the lun fig is to be published. 

°° Cf. Wei shu 67.16a-20b. He died about 525. 

2° Cf. Wye, Notes $2, Peiiiot, “ Meou-tseu ou les doutes levés” TP 19 (1920). 
395-396, note 310. There is a “reconstruction” of the original SLKCC by T‘anea 
Ch‘iu YER (died 1881) contained in case 84 of the Ts‘ung-shu chi-ch‘éng Hews HE HK, 
and ch. 22 contains a biography of Fo-t‘u-téng, but this biography is simply reproduced 
in toto from CS 95, with the addition of one quotation from TPYL 697. The implica- 
tion is that the CS editors simply copied the SLKCC account, and this, as will be 
shown, is mistaken. T‘anc Ch‘iu’s “reconstructions” are in general not marked by 
high critical standards. 

®°For criticisms of the CS as a whole, cf. Ssi-k‘u ch‘iian-shu tsung-mu 45.8b-9a, 
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abridged, i. e., the climax or denouement of an incident is omitted; 
all prodigies are retained while genuinely historical material is 
left out. As a result this biography has less historical value than 
Hui-chiao’s account. 

On the relation of the two earliest extant biographies of Fo- 
t‘u-téng, Maspero took the view that all biographies of Fo-t‘u- 
téng are based on the KSC account or indirectly on it through the 
CS.* Pe uiot, on the other hand, believed that both the CS and 
KSC accounts were derived from a common original, probably a 
pieh-chuan, that is to say, a separate biography, which he believed 
dated from the second half of the fourth century.*’ In my opinion 
Maspero was more nearly correct. Eleven of the twenty-nine 
paragraphs into which I have divided the CS (See Appendix) are 
the same as paragraphs in the KSC. Seven more are apparently 
abridged from paragraphs in the KSC. Of the remaining eleven, 
one is from the Shih-shuo hsin-yii THESES HE; all of another and 
parts of two more are probably from the SEKCC. Many sentences 
from the remainder are the same as sentences in the KSC, and 
there are no incidents in these remaining paragraphs which are 
not found in the KSC. Two more incidents from the KSC account 
are made into separate “ biographies ” in the CS.** 

The postface to the KSC states that material on Fo-t‘u-téng is 
scattered through works of the Chao period; neither the preface 
nor the postface mentions a Téng pieh-chuan, though they do 
specify such accounts for other monks.** While certain incidents 
in the KSC biography seem to be derived from one or more T'éng 
pieh-chuan, surviving fragments of the latter do not always agree 
with each other nor with the KSC. For example the KSC differs 
from the longest surviving fragment (perhaps an abridgment) of 


Shih-t‘ung abi 12.87a-b (SPTK), and Cuao I’s #434 Nien-érh shih cha-chi += 
Aye 8.2a-b. 

31 “ Communautés et moines bouddhistes chinois aux Ile et IIIe siécles,’ BEFEO 
10.223, note 1. 

82“ Autour d’une traduction Sanscrite du Tao Té King” TP 13 (1912) .420, note 3. 

33 Cf. CS 94.34b-35b and 95.33b-34b. 

®*Cf. KSC 14.422c. This does not mean that no pieh-chuan existed; it may mean 
that such a work was not sufficiently comprehensive to merit listing or that Hui-chiao 
had not seen it. 
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a pieh-chuan on the vital points of Fo-t‘u-téng’s nationality and 
birthplace.** It thus would be incorrect to suppose that Hui-chiao 
depended for his account on any one earlier work. His biography 
of Fo-t‘u-téng is his own synthesis of a variety of earlier sources,*° 
while the CS account is largely based on that of the KSC. 

On the basis of the above sources, and accounts derived from 
them, Europeans have written on various aspects of Fo-t‘u-téng’s 
career. The only complete biography is Abel REMusat’s account 
based on CS 95 which appeared in his Nouveaux Mélanges Asi- 
atiques in 1829.°’° Chinese and Japanese scholars have treated 
Fo-t‘u-téng in their accounts of Chinese Buddhism, though no 
study devoted exclusively to his life and work has yet appeared.** 


Fo-1t‘u-TENG’s NAME, SURNAME, AND ORIGIN 
> > 


Fo-t‘u-téng’s name has not been successfully reconstructed. 
Petuiot long ago proposed Buddhadana, but no further evidence 
has appeared to establish the equivalence.*® 

The problem of Fo-t‘u-téng’s surname is very complex, and 
there are three possibilities which must be considered: 


°° Cf. Shih-shuo hsin-yii 1A.33b. 

*°T shall treat the relation of the KSC to Pao-ch‘ang’s #4 Ming-séng chuan 
BH tf in a later paper. Hui-chiao made extensive use of the Ming-séng chuan, but 
his own work was more comprehensive and more critical. For the many later derivative 
biographies of Fo-t‘u-téng, cf. Sdden haiin hehe Sears 272-273 (2 vols. Dainihon 
bukky6d zensho, 1912). 

87 Pp. 179-188. Cf. Masprro’s translation of the memorial and edict on monasticism, 
BEFEO 10.222-223, Pretuiot’s bibliographic note, TP 13 (1912) .419-421, Bagchi 1. 
XVI-XVII, Franke, Ges. 3.245-246. Cf. also T. K. Cuuan, “Some Notes on the Kao 
Séng Chuan” TH 7.3 (1938) .462. 

°° Cf, T‘ana Yung-t‘ung, op. cit. 1.191-193 and passim. Cf. Ird Giken fF HRRE ER, 
Shina bukkyd seishi SSF IESE 111-120 (Fukui, 1923); Yamazaxr Hiroshi 
hy ies ZE, “Toshin jidai no kitashina shokozoku bukkyé no ichimen ” Fs KATO 
AL HB BABRO — TAT Shichd 4(1934) 40-77; Saxatno Koyo S83 HAE 
Shina bukkyd seishi #34 281-286 (Tokyo, 1936); Tsukamoto Zenrya, op. cit. 
passim; and Yamazaki Hiroshi, Shina chisei bukkyd no tenkai RPS'PLEMRRO 
KEBH 69-173 passim (Tokyd, 1942). 

8° Cf, Pettior, BEFEO 3.100 and TP 13(1912).419, note 2. The Fo-tsu t‘ung-chi 
Pe HELE BE 36, T 48.339a notes: “Fo-t‘u-téng in Indian means ‘fully enlightened 
sage’ ” 4H fia] Ut #4 as VB Be Ad, . The fourth fruit, in some enumerations, is 


arhatship. Cf. Mocuizux1, Bukkyé daijiten 740b. 
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(1) Surname unknown. A PC, quoted in the commentary to 
the Shih-shuo hsin-yii, says, “ As to the monk Fo-t‘u-téng, it is 
not known whence he came. He appeared in Tun-huang. He was 
devoted to Buddhism, left lay life, and became a Sramana . . .” *° 
This may be the earliest surviving data on this point, though, as 
we have seen, the pieh-chuan problem is not a simple one. The 
author of this notice may not have had access to information 
available to other writers known to Hui-chiao. West of Tun- 
huang was the Buddhist kingdom of Kucha whose rulers sent 
tribute to the Chin and, when that became impossible, to the Liang 
kingdom, nominally a feudatory of the Chin. This brings us to 
the second possibility. 

(2) Surname Po ffi. Both KSC and CS give this as Fo-t‘u- 
téng’s original surname, and since this was the surname of the 
kings of Kucha, it has long been held that he was from Kucha. 
Aside from the surname itself, there are several facts which 
support this hypothesis: (a) Kucha was a part of the “ Western 
Regions,” which Hui-chiao gives as Téng’s native place. (b) 
Kucha was a great center of Buddhism, the language and the 
scholars of which acted as intermediaries between the Chinese 
and the Buddhist centers of India.** (c) Other monks from 
Kucha played important roles in Chinese Buddhism, notably 
Srimitra and Kumiarajiva. It is therefore possible that Fo-t‘u-téng 
was a native of Kucha, though of unknown ancestry, and that 
he came to Central China via Tun-huang as a missionary. It is 
also possible that those who knew him in China did not know his 
birthplace but inferred from the nature and range of his teachings 
that he had been trained in Kucha and gave him the royal surname 
of that country.” 


*° Cf. Shih-shuo hsin-yii 1A.83b, The rest of this fragment contains no facts different 
from the KSC biography. 

“1 Cf. Lévi, “Le ‘Toharien B’ langue de Koutcha” JA 2(1913). 332-833. 

“2 On the surname of the Kings of Kucha, ef. Lév1, op. cit. passim, Fina Ch‘éng-chiin 
15 7K #4 and Hsranc Chiieh-ming [A] #49, “ Kuan-yii chiu-tzii po-hsing chih t‘ao- 
lun” BHA SRE EZ Hit Nii-shih-ta chi-k'an AAPAKATFY 2.2 (1931) .18. 
Hsranec, 15, points out that the correct primitive form was HA and that the later 
form =I resulted from a copyist’s error; thereafter both forms were interchangeably 


used. 
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(3) Surname Sum # or T‘a, anciently Siar or T‘ar. The CS, 
unlike the KSC, gives India as Téng’s native land. An anonymous 
manuscript memoir of Fo-t‘u-téng #740 AK written on the 
verso of a monastery memorandum dated 938 is in the STEIN col- 
lection at the British Museum.** This states that Téng was a 
native of “Central India” PR“. The Ming-séng chuan, the 
KSC, and the Pi-ch‘iu-ni chuan all place the prefix chu, which 
usually, but not always, signifies an Indian origin, before his name. 
The inscription of 342 given in SCC 5.22a-b also has this prefix. 
This factor is not conclusive because of the general practice of 
monks’ taking their masters’ surnames.** This leads, however, 
to the principal text which supports an Indian origin. Fine Yen’s 
EHH Féng-shih wén-chien chi #} KBE (dating from the eighth 
century) 8 has a note entitled “ Fo-t‘u-téng’s surname ” which 
reads as follows: ** 


To the west of Nei-ch‘iu hsien, Hsing-chou Ff} +4 Py FBR (i.e., the modern 
Shun-té fu, southern Hopeh) in the old city of Chung-ch‘iu At fry, in a 
temple there is a stele which was erected in the fifth year of the Kuang-ch‘u 
HEF] era of Sum Lo of the Later Chao (322). The inscription reads, “ the 
ta ho-shang FAilfey *° Fo-t‘u-téng was the eldest son of a minor prince of 
the great Indian country of Chi-pin (Kashmir). His original surname was 
Sun. The reason he was called Sun was that his thought gave order to the 
state and his benevolence pervaded the universe. For that reason he was 
called Sun.” Now in the Kao-séng chuan, the Ming-séng chuan, and in the 
biographies of magicians in the Chin shu, there is no such surname. For one 
to say today that his surname is SHH would indeed be strange. During the 
Ta-li F< era (766-780), when I made inspection tours in the district of 
Nei-ch‘iu, I rested in this temple, read the stele 47 and examined it... . 


The above text is very corrupt.** First of all the date is suspect. 


“8 Cf. Lionel Gites, “ Dated Chinese Manuscripts in the Stein Collection” BSOS 10 
(1940) .837, Number S. 1625. I was able to secure a photostatic copy of this memoir 
through the courtesy of Dr. E. D. Epwarps. 

44 Cf. Masrero, BEFEO 10.224. It is interesting that the inscription to the image 
of 338, used as the frontispiece to this essay, has chu as the first character of the 
donor’s name. Unfortunately the rest of the name is undecipherable. 

“°T use the text re-edited by Cuao Chén-hsin i Fifs , Harvard-Yenching Index 
Series, Supplement 7, 8.16-18. 

*° For this title see KSC XV. 

*7 TCITC 30.20a describes this stele as an “ image-stele of Sakyamuni.” The Chin- 
shih lu (see below, note 49) also so identifies it. 

“° Cf. the variants listed in the present edition, 16-18. 
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The era name belongs to the Former Chao, Suim Lo’s greatest 
rival. True, Lo in 322 had not yet begun his own era names and 
may have had to use that of his rival, but the juxtaposition of the 
Later Chao ruler and a Former Chao era name is most unlikely. 
Second, the use of the title ta ho-shang is anachronistic, for, while 
the stele is said to date from 322, the KSC indicates that Téng 
did not receive that title until after 328. The mention of Chi-pin 
is a corruption of the text. The Chin-shih lu @A%, dating from 
the first half of the twelfth century, reproduces the inscription as 
follows, with the remark that it agrees entirely with Féng’s 
account: *° “ The t‘ai ho-shang Cuu Fo-t‘u-téng was the eldest 
son of the prince of a minor vassal state of the great kingdom of 
India. His original surname was SHIH.” 

Thus the date is doubtful, Chi-pin (though not India) is a 
textual corruption, and the absurd etymology for the surname 
given in the present text of the Féng-shih wén-chien chi is unlikely 
to have been part of the inscription. But there is no acceptable 
variant for the character shih, and one must assume that this was 
in fact given on the stele as Fo-t‘u-téng’s surname. It has been 
suggested that this may be a variant for 2£, used to transliterate 
Saka, but this is not possible.” The original form of this surname 
is unknown, and it has thus far been impossible to locate it in one 
of the Central Asian kingdoms and thereby throw light on Fo-t‘u- 
téng’s origins. 

Before concluding this introduction, we should note the range 
of Fo-t‘u-téng’s travels. He said of himself that he had been to 
Kashmir and had studied there under famous masters. The Wei 
shu remarks that Fo-t‘u-téng was as a youth in Uddiyana,” and 
it is interesting to note that Hsiian-tsang, several centuries later, 


“° By Cuao Ming-ch‘éng HH AH a, edition of the Hsing-su ts‘ao-t‘ang chin-shih 
ts‘ung-shu FREESE 20.12a. 

5° This suggestion was made by Wana Kuo-wei in an annotation to a Ming MS of 
the Féng-shih wén-chien chi. It is cited by Cuao Wan-li #4 8% FB in his “ Féng-shih 
wén-chien chi chiao-pu” | | | | | HAAR, Pei-ching t'u-shu-kuan yiieh-k‘an 
Rea eA Fi] 1.3.152. I know no example of the interchange of ZZ and 7M. 
While the former is primitively equated to Saka, the latter is not used in early Buddhist 
texts; it later appears for the first syllable in Siva, Sivi, ete. Cf. Mocuizuxt, op. cit. 
462a, 1980a. 
51 Cf. Wei shu 114, 5b and Ware, “ Wei Shou on Buddhism” TP 30 (1933) .124. 
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says that in Uddiyana they made a profession and an art of the 
use of magic spells,’ in which we know Téng to have been par- 
ticularly proficient. His knowledge of the Chieh language (see 
KSC 13) implies a previous residence among people speaking a 
Turkic language. All of these facts suggest that his wide knowl- 
edge was gained in the course of extensive travels. It is difficult 
at this late date to reconcile the fragmentary data on his origins, 
but one might tentatively suggest some such hypothesis as the 
following: 

He was born in Kucha, perhaps of Indian parents. While his 
parents’ surname may have been Suu, the country of his origin 
led Chinese biographers to give him the only surname of that 
country known to them, Po. He joined the priesthood when very 
young, traveled through Central Asia for many years, and several 
times journeyed to Kashmir for special study. Sometime early in 
the fourth century he decided to do missionary work in China, 
perhaps paused in Tun-huang to improve his Chinese, and reached 
Lo-yang in 310 to begin the career which is recounted in the 
following pages. 


52 Cf. Warrers, Yiian Chwang 1.225. Cuavannes, “ Voyage de Song Yiin” BEFEO 
3.399, translates Suna Yiin’s early sixth century observation to the same effect. 
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Kao-séng chuan 9.383b-387a * 


Cuu Fo-t‘u-téng 


[I] Cuu Fo-t‘u-teng was a native of the Western Regions. His 
secular surname was Po. When young he left lay life. He was 
pure and true and devoted to study. He knew by heart several 
million words of siitras and was good at explaining the meaning 
of texts. Although he had not yet read the Confucian works and 
the histories of this country, when he discussed difficult points 
with scholars, all [his arguments] in a mysterious way fitted [with 
our Chinese traditions] like the two parts of a tally,’ and there 
was no one capable of humbling him [in debate]. 


[II] He said of himself that he had gone twice to Chi-pin 
(Kashmir) and had there received instruction from famous mas- 
ters. In the Western Regions, everyone called him the enlightened 
one. 


[III] In the fouth year of the Yung-chia 3% era of Huai-ti 
iit of the Chin (310), he came to Lo-yang with the purpose of 
spreading the Great Teaching. He was proficient at intoning 
magic spells * and could make the spirits his servants. When he 
took sesame oil,* mixed it with rouge,‘ and smeared it on his palm, 
events more than 1000 li distant were perfectly revealed in his 
palm as if he were face to face with them. He could also make 
those who kept the Buddhist regimen see [events as reflected in 


*In addition to the Taishd text, I have used the excellent edition of 1884 by the 
Chin-ling k‘é-ching ch‘u Az Fo FREE , which follows a Ming text. I am indebted to 
Mr. Achilles Fane for reading the first draft of this translation in 1941 and to Dr. 
Walter Fucus for many helpful suggestions. 

o HER Cf. Nose, “ Kumarajiva,” Sitzuwngsberichte der Preussischen Akademie 
der Wissenschaften 20 (1927) .218, note 4. 

=f Z Cf. Cuou Yi-liang, “Tantrism in China,” HJAS 8 (1944-45) 242-245 and 
passim. 

8 fH Cf. Laurer, Sino-Iranica (Chicago, 1919) 288-296. 

“HANS K; BR SYM; PAIK P; CS 95.97a has fie. According to Laurer, 
Sino-Iranica 324-328, except for P, these are all homophonous variants which were 
originally transliterations of an unidentified West Asiatic word, probably meaning 
safflower, from which rouge was made. Chinese accounts later associated it with many 
plants from which a red dye was extracted. 


vi 
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his palm].’ Moreover, when he heard the sound of bells, he would 
foretell events therefrom, and [these prophecies] were never once 
unfulfilled. 


[IV] He wished to establish a temple in Lo-yang, but when 
there occurred the sack of Lo-yang by the invading armies of Liu 
Yao,’ and the imperial capital was in turmoil, Téng’s plan to found 
a temple could not then be realized. He therefore retired to the 
country and thus watched from afar the political upheaval. At 
the time Suim Lo encamped his army at Ko-pei’ where they 
devoted themselves entirely to the slaughter [of the people]. The 
Sramanas who met death were very numerous. Téng, out of his 
compassion for the people, wished to bring Lo under the influence 
of Buddhism. Thereupon, leaning on his priestly staff, he went 


5 See also KSC XIII and XXIX. CS IX, derived from the latter, describes the 
participation of a novice in this technique. Pi-ch‘iu-ni chuan 1.935a has a non- 
Buddhist layman, after fasting, acting as intermediary. A clue to a possible Indian 
origin of this method is found in Wilkie Cottins, The Moonstone. For its relation to 
the modern yiian-kuang [AJIE technique, cf. Cu‘ten Ta-hsin $¥7CMF , Nien-érh shih 
K‘ao-i f= quoted in CS 95.27b, comm. Cf. also Hst K‘o PFI , Ch‘ing-pai 
lei-ch‘ao Yi FRG DD (Shanghai, Commercial Press, 1917, 1920) 33.55. The same work, 
33.60 gives the following anecdote from the life of the great Ch‘ing official Lru Ming- 
ch‘uan 2) SA Gh (1836-96; cf. Eminent Chinese 526-8): 

“When Liv Ming-ch‘uan of Ho-fei (Anhwei), whose posthumous title was Chuang- 
su HAA , was appointed Provincial Commander of Chih-li, [there was] a man who was 
proficient in the magic art of Fo-t‘u-téng. Liu asked him to come to his office. This 
man intoned spells in a mumbling voice. In a moment, the center of his palm 
gave off a great bright light. The first picture [which was manifested] was a 
man with turbaned head and a sword worn at his side. The second picture was a 
man wearing the white heron insignia (that of a first rank civil official). The third 
picture was a man with his head severed, in a remote valley deep in the mountains. 
Afterwards (in 1885) Chuang-su was made Governor of Formosa and was concomitantly 
given the rank of President of a Board. He subsequently pleaded illness and returned 
[to Ho-fei].” 

This 19th century prophecy, in the manner of Fo-t‘u-téng, is to be interpreted as 
follows: The first picture, that of the warrior, refers to Lru’s post as Commander of 
Chih-li. The second is that of an official of the first rank and refers to his governorship 
of Formosa, during which he held the rank of President of a Board and was thus 
entitled to wear the white heron insignia. The third refers to his retirement, in 1891, 


to his native place. 
°Cf. BD 1365, and see Introduction, note 8. 
"Be. Near the modern Ju-nan YAH. southeast Honan. 
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to the headquarters. Lo’s general, Kuo Hei-liich #334" ,° had 
long honored the Dharma, so Téng went to stay [383c] at Liieh’s 
house. Liieh, after accepting from him the Five Commandments, 
paid Téng the courtesies of a disciple. Afterwards, when on a 
punitive expedition under Lo, Liieh always knew beforehand 
whether [an engagement] would be a victory or a defeat. Lo 
marveled at this and asked him, “I was not aware that you had 
such extraordinary discernment, yet you know every time whether 
a military expedition will be a success or a failure. How is this? ” 
Liieh replied, “ General, your naturally extraordinary military 
prowess is being aided by supernatural influences. There is a 
certain Ssramana whose knowledge of devices is exceptional. He 
said that you, my general, should conquer China and that he 
should be your teacher. All the things I have told you on various 
occasions were his words.” Lo was delighted and said, “ He is a 
gift from heaven.” He summoned Téng and enquired, “ What 
miraculous efficacy does Buddhism have?” ® Téng knew that Lo 
did not understand profound doctrines and would only be able to 
regard magic as evidence [of the power of Buddhism]. Accordingly 
he said, “ Though the highest teachings are remote [from the 
general understanding], we can take nearby things as proof [of 
the efficacy of Buddhism].” Thereupon he took his begging bowl, 
filled it with water, burned incense, and said a spell over it. In a 
moment there sprang up blue lotus flowers whose brightness and 
color dazzled the eyes. Lo was convinced by this, and Téng 
accordingly admonished him, saying, “ Now when a king’s vir- 
tuous influence pervades the universe, the four sacred creatures *° 
appear as good omens. When government is corrupt, and the Way 
is neglected, then comets will appear in the heavens. When 


®* Kuo Hei-liieh. A PC, quoted in Shih-shuo hsin-yii 1A.33b, gives the second char- 
acter of his name as mo BR, which is a mistake. Kuo saw long service under SHin 
Lo and Sain Hu and died sometime after 337. Cf. CS 104.3b and see KSC XXII. 

° A painting entitled “ Sura Lo enquiring about Buddhism ” by Cu‘ten Hsiian $833 
(died between 1297 and 1307) is discussed by the late J. C. Ferauson, “ Notes on 
Chinese Paintings,” JNChRAS 63 (1932).89-90. Cf. also Hsii-chai ming-hua lu Reis 
44 FE BR 23a-4b (1909). 

ay DG ae The four sacred creatures are: the unicorn, the phoenix, the tortoise, and 
the dragon. Cf. Leacs, Li chi 7.384 (SBE XXVIII). 
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heavenly signs manifest themselves, fortune and misfortune come 
in their wake. This is the constant testimony of ancient and 
modern times and the clear rule for Heaven and man.” Lo was 
very pleased at this. Of those remaining who were to have been 
executed, eighty or ninety per cent benefited from this [interven- 
tion on the part of Fo-t‘u-téng]. Thereupon almost all the bar- 
barians and Chinese in Chung-chou ‘P) worshipped the Buddha. 


[V] At this time there was a chronic illness which no one 
was able to cure. When Téng treated the disease, it was im- 
mediately cured. Those whom he secretly treated and who 
benefited in silence were uncountable. 


[VI] Lo, returning to the north of the Yellow River from Ko- 
pei, passed through Fang-t‘ou." The people of Fang-t‘ou planned 
to raid the camp during the night. Téng said to Hei-liieh, “In a 
short time some brigands will arrive. I wanted to let you know.” 
In fact it was as he had said, but since there were precautions 
taken, [the raid] did no damage. 


[VII] Lo wished to test Téng. At night, putting on his helmet, 
donning his armor, and seizing his sword, he sat down [in his 
tent]. He sent a messenger to inform Téng saying, “ We don’t 
know where the general has been since nightfall.”” No sooner had 
the messenger arrived, and before he had spoken a word, Téng 
greeted him with the question, “ When it is quiet and there are no 
attackers, why keep the night watch?” Lo honored him the more. 


[VIII] Later Lo, in a rage, planned to kill all the devotees, and 
he also planned to torment Téng. Téng then fled to Hei-liieh’s 
house and told his disciple, “ If the general should send a mes- 
senger to ask where I am, answer that you don’t know where I 
have gone.” The messenger shortly arrived and searched for Téng 
in vain. When the messenger returned and reported this to Lo, 
Lo was frightened and said, “I had evil intentions towards the 
holy man, and the holy man has abandoned me.” Throughout 


sa #A GA: SPK have $7, which is incorrect. Cf. CS 95.25b. Located 80 li southwest 
of the modern Jui j# county in Honan. The night raid was probably undertaken by 
the forces of Hstana Ping [ay Yk, who was entrenched in Fang-t‘ou and whom Lo later 
defeated. Cf. CS 104.15a. 
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the night he did not sleep, wanting to see Téng. Téng knew that 
Lo was repentant, and the next morning he visited Lo. The latter 
said, “ Why did you go away last night?” Téng said, “ You had 
an angry heart; last night, therefore, I deliberately stayed away. 
Since you have now changed your attitude, I have dared [384a] 
to come.” Lo laughed heartily and said, “ Monk, you are 
mistaken.” 


[IX] The source of the water for the moats of the city of 
Hsiang-kuo was located below the T‘uan-wan shrine, five li 
northwest of the city.” This water had suddenly dried up. Lo 
inquired of Téng, “ How shall I get the water to flow?” Téng 
replied, “ We should now get a dragon to come.” Lo, whose style 
was Shih-lung HEHE (Dragon of the Age), thought Téng was 
mocking him and replied, “It is precisely because the dragon 
could not make the water flow that you were asked.” Téng said, 
“This is a serious statement and not a jest. The source of the 
stream certainly has a holy dragon living in it. Now if I go and 
speak commandingly, water will surely be obtainable.” Then, with 
a number of disciples such as Fa-shou %#',** he went up to the 
source of the stream. At its source the old stream bed had been 
dry for a long time and was cracked so as to look like cart tracks. 
His followers were doubtful and afraid that water would be 
difficult to get. Téng sat down on a corded bench,‘ burned 
Parthian incense, chanted an invocation of several hundred 


12 [i] JL iii], adopting the M variant jim) for ji. This was a shrine to the spirit 
of a spring, a type very common in this period. Cf. SCC 25.2a, 26.6a, 27b-28a. On this 
shrine, cf. Yiian-ho chiin-hsien t‘u-chih FCANED PE [ia quoted in CS 95.26b, comm. 
and Sui ch‘ii-yii t‘u-chih Bf ia fia] at quoted in TCITC 30.9a-b. The dragon or 
serpent is universally associated with springs, streams, and rainfall. Cf. Frazer, Magic 
Art and the Evolution of Kings (London, 1911) 2.156-7 and De Groot, Religious 
Systems of China 5.521-8. 

18 Otherwise unknown. 

4 Shéng-ch'uang AYR. Warrers, On Yiian Chwang’s Travels in India 1.147 
(London, 1904): “Corded benches.” On the relation of the shéng-ch‘uang to the 
hu-ch‘uang #A PK, cf. Fusrra Toyohachi J PAS /\, “ Kosho ni tsukite” SAK IZ 
2 > C, TG 13 (1922) 452 and TG 14 (1924) .131-2. For Vinaya prescriptions for 
chairs and benches, cf. T 22.561c, 937b; T 23.79b. Cf. also Takaxusu, A Record, ete. 
22-24 and T 54.206c-207a. 

18 $e FAP Cf. Pevuior, TP 13 (1912) .480 and Laurer, op. cit. 464-467. 
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words. When he had done like this for three days, water seeped 
out a few drops at a time. There was a small dragon, about five 
or six inches long which came out with the water. All the monks 
rushed to go and look at it. Téng said, “ That dragon is poisonous. 
Do not go near it.” In a little while the water came in abundance, 
and the dry moats were all filled. 


[X] Téng, sitting at his ease, exclaimed, “Two days hence 
there will be a common person who will disturb this neighborhood. 
Shortly thereafter it happened that a man of Hsiang-kuo called 
Hsten Ho #4 * had two sons; being both little and mischievous, 
they teased a Hsien-pi slave. The slave became angry, took out a 
knife and slashed the younger brother to death. He forcibly took 
the elder brother into the house and with the knife pointed at the 
child’s heart, [threatened] that if anyone came into the house he 
would press the hand [that held the knife]. He said to Ho, “Send 
me back to my country and I will spare your son’s life; otherwise 
both of us will die here.” Everyone was horrified, and all went to 
watch. Lo then went in person to see this and said to Hsteu Ho, 
“To free the slave and thereby save your son would truly be a 
good thing, but if this practice is once known, it will make for 
trouble later on. If you can allay your paternal feelings, the state 
will maintain its usual laws [governing such cases].” He (Lo) 
ordered men to seize the slave. The slave died, having killed the 
elder son. 

[XI] The Hsien-pi Tuan Po BEY * attacked Lo. The former’s 
army was very numerous, and Lo, being frightened, questioned 
Téng. Téng said, “ Yesterday the temple bells chimed, saying, 
‘Tomorrow at breakfast time they will make Tuan Po a pris- 
oner.’” Lo ascended the city wall and looking out over Po’s 
army, could not see the beginning or end of it. He blanched and 
said, “ When the army moves, the ground tips; how can Po be 


1° Otherwise unknown. 
17 BE oor BEA or BEX #E was a member of the Tuan family of Hsien-pi who 


held the title of Duke of Liao-hsi 3€ GZS. The attack on Lo occurred in 312. Cf. 
CS 104.17a-18a. For different versions of this engagement, cf. CS $8.7b and 63.9b. 
Po was not, as a result of Lo’s leniency, a very steadfast ally. Cf. CS 104, 19a, 27b. 


He died in $24. 
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captured! These are merely words by which [he means] to soothe 
me.” He sent K‘ver An 22% ** to question Téng again. Téng 
said, “ They have already captured Po.” At this time some soldiers 
in ambush north of the city came out and, meeting Po, captured 
him. Téng urged Lo to be indulgent towards Po and to send him 
back to his own country. Lo followed his advice and in the end 
obtained his (Po’s) services. 


[XII] At this time Lru Tsai #Ji#& was already dead, and Tsai’s 
younger cousin Yao usurped the false throne [of the Former Chao] 
and called the new era Kuang-ch‘u J6#J (318-328). In the eighth 
year of Kuang-ch‘u (325), Yao sent his younger cousin Yo, the 
false Prince of Chung-shan "PIE t *° to lead an army in an 
attack on Lo. Lo sent Sur Hu at the head of the infantry and 
cavalry to oppose him. There was a great battle to the west of Lo 
[-yang]. Yo was defeated and made the Shih-liang-wu *° his de- 
fense. Hu [384b] built a stockade to invest him. At this time, 
Téng, with his disciples was proceeding from the Kuan-ssti ** to 
the Chung-ssii.2”> No sooner had they entered the gate of the 
[latter] temple than he exclaimed, “ Liu Yo is in a pitiable state.” 
The disciple Fa-tsu 24 ** asked the reason for this [remark]. 
Téng said, “ Yesterday at the hour of the boar ¥#¥ (9-11 p. m.) 
Yo was captured.” In fact it was as he had said. 


[XIII] In the eleventh year of Kuang-ch‘u (328) , Yao himself 
led an army and attacked Lo-yang. Lo wanted to go in person 
to oppose Yao. Among all the officials there was no one who did 
not strongly admonish him [against this course]. Lo consulted 


18 Died in 340. He was in the service of both Lo and Hu. Cf. CS 104.3b, 7a, 13b, 16b. 

+ A minor member of the Liu family; he probably died in the slaughter following 
Yao’s defeat. Cf. CS 103.24a, 25a. 

2° 7 WIE east of Lo-yang, north of the Lo River. Cf. TCITC 206.13a. 

21 e¢ 4. In Han times an official’s yamen. Cf. Han shu 12.5b. In this case it is 
probably a temple erected at public expense, a forerunner of the metropolitan and 
provincial temples built by government order under the Northern Wei and the Sui. 
Cf. Tsukamoto Zenryi, “ Kokubunji to Zuits no Bukky6 seisaku narabi ni kanji” 
Base & PED PRA HME U t= FSF in his Nisshi Bukkys koshoshi kenkyi 
HPA BFE 7-8 (Tokyo, 1944). 


22 Ha. Both this temple and the Kuan-ssii were in Hsiang-kuo. See below, note 43. 
23 Unknown outside the present text. See below XXXIX. 
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Téng about it.”* Téng said, “ The sound of the bells of the hsiang- 
lun * said, Hsiu-chih ti-li-kang pu-ku ch‘u-t‘u-tang. This is Chieh 
language.** Hsiu-chih means ‘ army’; t‘i-li-kang means ‘to go 
out ’; pu-ku means ‘ the barbarian throne of Liu Yao’; ch‘u-t‘u- 
tang means ‘to seize.’ These words mean that the army will go 
forth and capture Yao.” At this time Hsii Kuang #36 ** under- 
stood Téng’s interpretation of this and strongly urged Lo to go. 
Lo then left his eldest son Summ Hung 4154 ** to govern Hsiang-kuo 
in co-operation with Téng, and himself led the main army of in- 
fantry and cavalry, going directly to the city of Lo[-yang]. The 
two armies had barely made contact when Yao’s army was com- 
pletely routed. Yao’s horse sank in the water, and Sura K‘an 
Av HE *° captured him (Yao) alive and sent him to Lo. Téng, at 
this time, smeared something on his palm and looked at it. He saw 
a man being bound in a great crowd and being tied about the 


*4 For another account of this conference, cf. CS 105.13a. 

gs FAG wheel-like finial ornaments. The form Cp ae seems preferable. Cf. T 
22.498a and Cuavannes, Mélanges Charles de Harlez (Leiden, 1896) 77, note 4. 

ai Fe FER Mt) HE Fo FES. In Kanuorey’s ancient transcription, the sentence 
would read: 

sigu’ ct’sie tei’ lie /liet ckéng b‘uok kuk cg‘iu t'uk ctang’. 

For various unsuccessful attempts to reconstruct this sentence, cf. the references in 
Peuiiot, TP 13 (1912) 420-421, note 3; also Surratorr Kurakichi, Zur Sprache des 
Hiung-nu-Stammes und der Tung-hu-Stimme (Tokyd, 1900) 11-13 and Munxacst, 
Keleti Szemle 4 (1903) .240-246. The following Turkish reconstruction by Ramstept 
appeared in his “Die Stellung des Tschuwassischen,” Journal de la Société Fino- 
ougrienne 38 (Helsinki, 1922) .30-31: 

Hier lese ich statt t’i-li-kang oder t’ai-li-kang tal’iqyy od. tal’iqgay und stelle es 
mit atii. ta’yqyy ‘ziehet aus’ zusammen: siu-k’i ist wohl = atii. siikd (dat. zu 
sii, ‘kriegsheer, krieg’); puh-koh ist = biigii ‘der weise’ (als titel der herrscher 
verwendet), mo. bége ‘ schaman’ oder auch = iigd (eine alttiirkische hohe wiirde) ; 
kii ist moglicher weise = -g, d. h. die alte endung des akkusativs, mo. -ji, und 
t'u-t’ay ist imperativ von tut- (atii.) ‘gefangen nehmen’. Die hohische sprache, 
ein hunnen-idiom, stand demnach dem alttiirkischen ziemlich nahe, war aber eine 
l’-sprache, und wir haben hier eine genaue zeitbestimmung. 

Note that Ramsreprt corrects the KSC transcription by placing the accusative ending 
on pu-ku and not at the beginning of the following word. 

27 An official under the Later Chao, executed in 333. Cf. WCNP 4038. His argument 
favoring attack is given in CS 105.12b-13a. 

28 He was made crown prince in 330, murdered by Suru Hu in 334. Cf. CS 105.23a- 
28b. See KSC XVII. 

2° Enfeoffed in 330. Cf. CS 105.15a. 
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elbows with a red silken cord.*° [Téng] accordingly informed Hung 
of this. It was at that very hour that they were capturing Yao 
alive.** 


[XIV] After the submission of Yao, Lo presumed to call him- 
self T‘ien-wang of Chao #iK. He performed the imperial func- 
tions and changed the era name to Chien-p‘ing iP (330-333) . 
This year was the fifth year of the Hsien-ho Al era of the 
Emperor Ch‘éng of the Chin dynasty #KF. Once Lo had 
ascended the throne, his homage to Téng was still more ardent. 


[XV] At this time Sui Ts‘ung 4% was about to revolt.” 
The same year Téng warned Lo, “ This year there will be insects 
among the onions. Eating them will certainly be harmful to 
people. You should order the people not to eat onions.” Lo issued 
a general order that within the borders [the people] should take 
care not to eat onions. In the eighth month Sui Ts‘ung, in fact, 
fled. Lo’s respect for Téng increased still more. When there was a 
problem, he invariably consulted [Téng], and only then did he act. 
He gave Téng the title of ta ho-shang.** 


[XVI] Sum Hu had a son named Pin #. Afterwards Lo made 
him (Pin) his [foster] son ** and loved him very dearly. He was 
unexpectedly taken ill and died. When two days had passed, Lo 


30 ff “to bind.” Is this possibly a mistake for $4, “white,” resulting in a certain 
redundancy in the sentence? Note that CS IX has Ay for #4. The compound 
there has the meaning of “light complexioned,” which is consistent with the descrip- 
tion of Yao’s appearance given in CS 108.1a. 

31 The clairvoyancy technique here employed is described in more detail in CS IX. 
Cf. also the Yu-ming lu PAWN by Liv I-ch‘ing Be BE (403-444), quoted in 
TPYL 870.5a. This work is one of the acknowledged sources of the KSC. Cf. KSC 
preface, 418b. 

82T can find no details on Summ Ts‘ung or his revolt. The warning is in the form 
of a pun on the word ts‘wng, meaning “onion.” This incident was apparently in the 
Ming-séng chuan 4, but the full text does not survive. Cf. the Shuo-ch*u BE section 
in Cuovu Shu-chia’s edition (1937) 32a. 

$3 Fil fry. Cf. Lévi’s discussion of the term and its probable origins in CHAVANNES, 
“ Jinagupta,” TP 6 (1905) . 337, note 5. 

*T read $% 5¢, with YM, for elsewhere Pin is always referred to as Hu’s son. Note 
that the commentary to CS 106.5a is incorrect on this point. For Pin’s death, cf. 
CS 107.9b-10a. 
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said, “ We have heard that when the heir apparent of the state of 
Kuo # died, Prxn Ch‘iao Ami ** was able to bring him to life. 
The Ta ho-shang is the most extraordinary man in this state. You 
should go quickly and inform him. He will surely be able to bring 
about a happy issue.” Téng, [upon being informed], then took 
his toothpick and said a spell over it. In a moment [Pin] was able 
to get up and in a little while had fully recovered. As a result 
of this Lo had most of his young sons brought up in a Buddhist — 
temple. On the eighth day of the fourth month of every year, Lo 
went to the temple, bathed the Buddha, and made a vow on 
behalf of his foster son.** 


[XVII] In the fourth month of the fourth year of Chien-p‘ing 
(333) , the sky was clear and there was no wind, yet on top of the 
pagoda a single bell sounded. Téng said to his followers, “ The 
sound of the bell says, ‘ There will be a great mourning in the 
state, and it will not be later than this year.’” That year, in the 
seventh month, Lo died, and his son Hung succeeded to the throne. 
In a short time Sura Hu dethroned Hung and put himself on the 
throne. [384c] He moved the capital to Yeh #8 * and named the 
era Chien-wu #iK (335-348) . 


[XVIII] Hu’s wholehearted esteem for Téng was greater than 
that of Lo, so he sent down an edict which said, “ The Ho-shang 
is the great jewel of the state; honor and rank he will not accept, 
and great emoluments he will not receive. Since honors and 
emoluments are beneath his notice,** with what shall we do honor 
to his virtue? Hereafter and henceforward it is fitting that he be 


°5 This is the appellation of Cu‘tn Yiieh-jen ZE#E A. Cf. BD 396. For this incident, 
cf. Shih chi 105.3a-4a. 

a! HER. The 8th day of the 4th month is prescribed for this ceremony. Chi shén- 
chou san-pao kan-t‘ung lu SET = ee BY Se (by Tao-hsiian 34‘ , completed 
644) 3, T 52.432b states that it was on this day in the year 333 that Lo performed 
the ceremony. Cf. Fo-shue kuan-fo ching fi RHE PERE T 16.796c-797a (translated 
ca. 306), Takakusu, A Record, 147-152, and pE Visser, Ancient Buddhism in Japan 
(Paris, 1928) 1.45-52. Note that the present instance of the ceremony is more than a 
century earlier than the first Chinese performance mentioned by DE VISSER. 

®7 Near the modern Lin-chang county fi Ye, northern Honan. 

a A. following the SYM variant. 
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clothed in silk brocade and that he ride in a carved palanquin.*® 
On the day of a court levee, when the Ho-shang ascends to the 
great hall, ministers from the Ch‘ang-shih *° down are all to help to 
carry up his palanquin. The crown prince and the nobles are to 
assist him in ascending. When the chamberlain announces the Ta 
ho-shang, all those who are seated are to rise to show their 
reverence.” Moreover Hu gave an order that the false Ssii-k‘ung, 
Li Nung £2 ,*" was morning and evening to enquire personally 
[as to Téng’s health], that “ the crown prince and the nobles are 
to pay Téng a visit once every five days as a mark of our 
reverence for him.” *° 


[XIX] Téng at the time was staying in the Chung-ssii ** with- 


3° RHE AE “ sedan chair.” Cf. L. C. Goopricu, A Short History of the Chinese People 
(New York, 1943) 92-93. For another vehicle, the RE. said to have been used by 
Fo-t‘u-téng, cf. Chao shu Hie quoted in CS 95.28a comm. and in PWYF 189.9b. 
Cf. also the forged SLKCC 21.3a. 

«0 4 a military official at the court with the same rank as the civilian shang-shu 
fry =. Cf. Wén-hsien t‘ung-k‘ao 50.459a (Wan-yu wén-k‘u). 

** Lr Nung was in high office under Suiu Hu, being a ssii-k‘ung BJZ= from 347 to 
349. Cf. WCNP 4039-4040. Li was enfeoffed by JAN Min, but was executed shortly 
afterwards, in 350. Cf. CS 107.18a-b. 

*° Following this passage, CS inserts the following incident, taken from Shih-shuo 
hsin-yii 1A.19a: 

“Cut Tao-lin (see Introduction, note 16) was living in the capital (i.e., 
Chien-k‘ang, the modern Nanking). When he heard that Téng was going about 
with all the Sura [family], he said, ‘Mr. Téng regards Chi-lung (i.e., Sara Hu) 
as a seagull.’” 
Curu Tao-lin’s remark refers to a story in the original Chuang-tzi, now preserved only 
in Lieh-tzi 2.12a. Cf. Watery, Three Ways of Thought in Ancient China (London, 
1939) 257. The point of the story is that seagulls were thought to be capable of 
detecting a threat and changing their behavior accordingly. Thus Carn Tao-lin meant 
that Téng, in his relations with the Saru family, recognized them as wild and wary 
birds, not very intelligent, but well able to detect any unfaithfulness on his part, as 
were the gulls in the Chuang-tzi story. 

43 See note 22 for a temple of the same name in Hsiang-kuo and KSC 5.351c for 
another reference to the present temple. CS 95.39b (XVI) reads ¥hHRAFHP . The 
commentary to this passage quotes the Huan-yii chi FEF 7 (appeared between 976 
and 983; cf. CHAavANNES, “Les pays d’occident d’apres le Wei Lio,” TP 6 [1905].532, 
notes): “Tien-lo ssi A 43 was built by Sara Hu for Fo-t‘u-téng. In the temple 
there is a veined stone 344 censer. This is what Téng used in his services . . .” 
TCITC 197.142 locates this temple west of the modern Lin-chang county. The KSC 
text is probably correct, and I can see no reason for associating T‘ien-lo ssi with this 


incident. 
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in the city of Yeh. He sent his disciple Fa-ch‘ang #:7% ** north to 
Hsiang-kuo. His disciple Fa-tso ##f& * was returning from 
Hsiang-kuo. They met each other and spent the night together 
outside the walls of Liang-chi.** From adjoining carts they con- 
versed during the night, and their talk touched upon the Ho-shang. 
In the morning they both left. Fa-tso, as soon as he arrived [in 
Yeh], paid a visit to Téng. Téng received him with a laugh, saying, 
“Last night did net you and Fa-ch‘ang in your adjoining carts 
discuss your master? The sages of antiquity had a saying, ‘ Is it 
not said of respect that in private it does not change; is it not 
said of caution that when one is alone it does not flag? ’ *” Privacy 
and solitariness are the basis of respect and caution. Do you 
not understand? ” Tso, in his amazement, was both ashamed and 
repentant. Thereupon the people of the land always said to each 
other, “ Let no one have evil thoughts, for the Ho-shang knows 
you.” Wherever Téng was no one dared to turn in his direction 
and clear his nose, spit, urinate or defecate.** 


[XX] At the time the crown prince, Sum Sui 413® ,*° had two 
sons living in Hsiang-kuo. Téng said to Sui, “ Little A-mi PUs#*° 
will just have been taken ill. You should go and bring him back.” 
Sui immediately sent a courier to go and look. It turned out that 
[the child] had already fallen ill. The great doctor Yrn T‘éng i 
Hi * and some foreign exorcists said they could cure him. Téng 


** He appears only in this incident and in XXII. 

*° He appears only in this incident. 

60 PhIE EE or YI HR. a walled city 50 li north of Yeh. Cf. SCC 10.12a. 

7 AREI HOF be MARC, AR Ei F 5 ARB... I have been unable to identify 
the source of this quotation. 

*° The Vinaya prescribes the same taboos in connection with Buddhist stiipas. Cf. 
Ssti-fén-lii pi-ch‘iu-chich-pén POAPFELL FE FAKAK (translated between 403 and 413) 
T 22.1021c and Wiecer, Bouddhisme Chinois 1.254-255. 

*° He had been made crown prince in 335. Cf. CS 106.3b. After a career of violence 
and treachery, he was executed by Suru Hu. Cf. CS 106.9b-10a. 

5° A Buddhist name, part of the transcription of Sanskrit Amitabha. Such names 
were common in this period. Cf. the lists of Buddhist personal names of the Six 
Dynasties period compiled by Mryacawa Hisayuki ‘&% JI fH in Toydshi kenkya 3.6 
(1938). 503; 4.1 (1938).71; 4.2 (1938).94; 4.6 (1939). 538-539. A-mi appears in the 
second series. 

51 Otherwise unknown. CS 95.30a has Ks, Court Physician. Cf. T‘uwng-tien 25.148b 
(Wan-yu wén-k‘u) . 
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told his disciple Fa-ya #4 ,°* “Even if they caused a sage to 
appear once again, he could not cure this disease. How much less 
these [practitioners].” After three days, [the child] in fact did die. 


[XXI] Sum Sui, who had been drinking excessively, was 
making a plan to revolt. He said to a palace servant, “ The Ho- 
shang being supernaturally intelligent, will probably lay bare my 
plot. When he comes tomorrow, I shall get rid of him first of all.” 
Téng, at the full moon, was about to go in to pay Hu a visit. 
He said to his disciple, Séng-hui f¥%*,°* “ Last night the spirits 
of heaven called to me, ‘ If tomorrow you go into [the palace], do 
not visit anyone.’ If there is someone whom I am about to visit, 
you must stop me.” Usually, when Téng went in, he invariably 
visited Sui. Sui knew that Téng had come into [the palace] and 
urged him strongly to visit him. Téng was about to go to the 
Nan-t‘ai,** when Séng-hui pulled at his robe. Téng said, “ This 
affair cannot be stopped.” Before they were comfortably seated, 
they got up. Sui urged them to stay, but to no avail. In the end his 
plot [to murder Téng]| went wrong. Upon returning to the temple, 
Téng said with a sigh, “ The crown prince is about to revolt, and 
the shape of [his plans] is almost complete. Though I wish to 
speak, it is difficult to speak; though I wish to ignore it, it is 
difficult to ignore it.” In the course of discussing other matters, he 
did however indirectly [385a] give Hu a warning, but Hu, in the 
end, did not understand it. When presently the affair was dis- 
covered, he awoke to the import of Téng’s words. 


[XXII] Afterwards Kuo Hei-liieh * led an army in a punitive 
expedition against the Ch‘iang people in the mountains north of 
Ch‘ang-an, and fell into an ambush of Ch‘iang warriors. At this 
time Téng was sitting at the head of the hall with his disciple, 


52 K alone has the form 4f{€, which, however, is correct. His biography appears in 
KSC 4.347a, where he is said to have been a native of Ho-chien Ya} [HJ], Hopeh. The 
present text, XLI, refers to him as Cou Fa-ya of Chung-shan Fp ily , the modern Ting 
SE county, some 100 miles west of Ho-chien. 

53 Otherwise unknown. Many others of the same name lived in later periods. 

54 fj 2£ is probably the same as the Chin-hu t‘ai > He aE which Ts‘ao Ts‘ao built 
inside the northwest corner of the walls of Yeh in 213. Cf. TCITC 197.9a; CHAVANNEs, 
“Pei Yuan Lou” JP 5 (1904).180, note 1. 

55 See note 8. 
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Fa-ch‘ang,®* at his side. Téng, in anguish, blanched and said, 
“Mr. Kvo is now in danger.” He called out, “ Let all the monks 
offer prayers.” Moreover Téng himself offered a prayer. After a 
short time he spoke again, “ If he escapes on the southeast, he will 
survive; if in any other direction, he will be in difficulties.” And 
once again he prayed. After some time, he said, “ He has escaped.” 
More than a month afterward Hei-liieh returned. He himself re- 
counted how they had fallen into an encirclement of the Ch‘iang 
and had fled to the southeast.*’ Just as his horse was exhausted, 
he encountered an aide who gave up his own horse to him, saying, 
“You, sir, ride this horse, and I shall ride your horse. Whether 
one is saved or not depends on fate.” Liieh took his horse, and 
for that reason made good his escape. When they compared the 
day and the hour, it was just at the time that Téng was praying. 


(XXIIT] Sura Hu’s son, the false Ta Ssti-ma, Suu Pin, Duke 
of Yen ABH AM , was appointed by Hu as governor of 
Yu-chou.®* A band of evil men had collected in Chi, and because 
of this Surm Pin was indulging in outrageous cruelty. Téng warned 
Hu, saying, “ Last night the spirits of heaven said, ‘ Quickly round 
up your horses and return. In the autumn Ch‘i ¥ will putrefy.’ ” 
Hu did not understand these words, but he immediately gave an 
order that all localities were to round up their horses and send 
them back [to him]. This autumn a certain man censured Pin to 
Hu. Hu summoned Pin and had him whipped three hundred 
lashes. He killed Ch‘i, the mother who bore him (Pin). He flexed 
a bow, fitted an arrow, and himself supervised the infliction of 
Pin’s punishment. When the punishment [seemed] light, Hu 


5° He appears only in this incident and in XIX. 

71 adopt 3S, found in SYMP and CS instead of Z in K. Omit BX, found only 
in K. 

°§ See note 34. Yu-chou {4} was the northernmost of the Later Chao provinces; 
Chi #ij, near the modern Tientsin, was its capital. The character chi is missing in 
SYM. Mu-chén He Sit was a governor, also in charge of the defense of the area. In 343 
Sum Pin neglected his duties in favor of drinking bouts and hunting. When remon- 
strances were ignored, Sura Hu sent a force to Yu-chou which brought Pin back; he 
was flogged and stripped of office, and some ten of his intimates were executed. Cf. CS 
106.19a-b. 
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struck him five hundred lashes with his own hand.*® Téng ad- 
monished him, saying, “ The feelings should not be unconstrained; 
the dead cannot be brought to life. The rule is that one should not 
administer chastisement in person, which would thereby violate 
[the principle of parental] mercy. How can it be that the emperor 
with his own hands carries out a punishment? ” Hu then ceased. 


[XXIV] Afterwards a Chin army advanced to the Huai and 
the Sst. The walled cities of Lung, Pi, and Fan were all raided.” 
The three localities informed [Hu] of their distress. The people 
felt uneasy. Hu then said with an angry look, “I worship the 
Buddha and contribute to the monks; in spite of this I still draw 
foreign invaders. Buddha has no divine power!” Téng early the 
next morning went into [the palace]. Hu questioned Téng about 
the affair. Téng accordingly admonished him, saying, “ Your 
Majesty, in ages past, was born as a great merchant. Coming to 
a temple in Chi-pin (Kashmir), he once provided for a great 
congregation [of monks]; in it were sixty arhats. I, my humble 
self, also took part in this meeting. At this time a man who had 
attained arhatship said to me, ‘ This merchant, when his life is 
ended, will take the body of a chicken, and after that he will be 
king of the land of Chin.’ Now that you have become king, is that 
not a blessing? Armed raids on its border regions are usual for 
a state. Why revile the Three Treasures (triratna) and allow evil 
thoughts to arise in the night?” Hu then believed and under- 
stood, knelt and gave thanks to him." 


58° ¥ before Fl AY and after AHH strikes me as a corrupt character. Emend to 
read ft “to beat” as in CS 106.19a. The P variant ZX for the second # is 
unacceptable. 

°° The Huai #€ River in southeast Honan, the Ssi {J River in southeast Shantung. 
Lung i, in western Shansi, was threatened by an uprising of Ch‘iang 3E in 343. Cf. 
Shih-liu kuo chiang-yii chih +t Bs RE EPP 341l7a. J is probably the old 
walled city of }¢[§} near the modern Nan-yang, southern Honan, in territory con- 
stantly disputed between the Chin and the Later Chao. FL¥R is near the modern 
P‘ing-ch‘iian county. 2B 58, southern Jehol. Cf. TCITC 43.20b. It was taken by 
Mv-sune K‘o 324 ff in $38. Cf. CS 109.5b.A Chao attempt to retake it failed in 
344. Cf. CS 106.20a-b. See note 68. 

61 This incident is drawn from T‘1eEN Jung’s Chao shu quoted in Pien-chéng lun 
Pal ae 1, T 52.496b. There are minor variants, e.g., 6000 arhats for 60; it lacks 
the phrase “knelt and gave thanks,” which Hui-chiao no doubt felt would dramatize 


the king’s submission to the monk. 
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[XXV] Hu once asked Téng, “ Buddha’s teaching is against 
the taking of life. I am the head of the empire, and without capital 
punishment, there is no means of keeping the country quiet. I 
have already violated the vows in putting living beings to death. 
Even though I still worship the Buddha, how shall I obtain 
blessings? ” Téng said, [385b] “ Worship of the Buddha on the 
part of emperors and kings lies in their being reverent in their 
persons and obedient in their hearts and in glorifying the Three 
Treasures. [It lies in] not making cruel oppressions and not killing 
the innocent. As to the rogues and irresponsibles whom the civiliz- 
ing influence does not reform, when they are guilty of a crime, 
they must be put to death, and if they are guilty of an evil deed, 
they must be punished. You should execute only those who should 
be executed and punish only those who should be punished. If, 
cruelly and wilfully, you put the innocent to death, then, even 
if you should pour out your wealth and devote yourself to the 
Dharma, there will be no escaping a bad end. I wish that the 
emperor might eliminate desire and cultivate compassion. If 
[your compassion] is broad and all pervading, then Buddhism will 
long prosper, and your good fortune will be prolonged.” Although 
Hu was unable to comply entirely with this admonition, still 
benefits from it were not few.” 

[XXVI] Hu’s shang-shu fl @F , Cuane Liang %& and Cuane 
Li GRAE,°* were wealthy and worshipped Buddha; each erected a 
large pagoda. Téng said to them, “ Worshipping the Buddha lies 
in pure tranquillity and desirelessness and in making [works of] 
mercy your chief concern. Although you almsgivers pay cere- 


°° This incident is also drawn from the Chao shu, quoted in Pien-chéng lun 1.496a. 
There are minor variants, the most interesting of which is the attribution of the 
title Kuo-shih BQfifi to Fo-t‘u-téng. On this title, cf. Pexuior, “Les kuo-che ou 
‘ maitres du royaume’ dans le Bouddhisme chinois ” TP 12 (1911) .671-676 and PELuiot, 
“ Meou-tseu ou les doutes levés” TP 19 (1920) .397, note 318. 

°3 They were both given office in 319. Cf. CS 105.1b. Cuana Liang disappears from 
history after his appointment as fk St in 349, cf. CS 107.8b, while Cuane Li holds 
high office under Hu’s successor, CS 107.10b, 1la, and presumably dies in the struggle 
for power among Hu’s heirs. This incident is probably drawn from a PC quoted in 
TPYL 658.3b, though the text of the latter is corrupt, e.g. MEA for MAK; KtE 
for KE, and it lacks the final sentence giving the fulfillment of Téng’s prophecy. 
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monial honor to the Great Teaching, nevertheless your covetous- 
ness is insatiable and your indulgence in hunting is without limit. 
Your accumulations of wealth are inexhaustible. You are precisely 
the sort who should receive punishment in this world, so how do 
you expect a happy reward [in the next life]? ” Li and others were 
afterwards all put to death. 


[XXVIT] At this time there was again a prolonged drought; 
it lasted from the first month to the sixth month. Hu sent the 
crown prince “ to Fu-k‘ou, west of Lin-chang, to pray for rain.** 
After a long time there was still no rainfall. Hu ordered Téng 
himself to go. Straightway two white dragons descended on the 
place of worship, and on this very day there was a heavy rain over 
an area several thousand li square, and that year there was a 
great harvest. 


[XXVIII] The Jung % and Mo 44 peoples at first did not 
know about the Dharma. When they heard of Téng’s super- 
natural effects, they all, from a distance, turned towards him and 
worshipped, and, without words, they were transformed by him. 


[XXIX] Téng once sent a disciple to the Western Regions to 
buy incense. When he had already gone, Téng informed the rest of 
his disciples, saying, “ In my palm I see that the incense-buying 
disciple is in a certain place and at the point of death at the hands 
of brigands.” Accordingly he burned incense and said prayers 
that he might save him from afar. The disciple afterwards re- 
turned and said, “On such and such a day of such and such a 
month in such and such a place I was attacked by brigands. When 


°4 The crown prince at this time was Suim Hsiian. See note 101. Hu in this case 
delegated his princely rain-making duties to the next in rank. 

** 21; 2 should be 27% as in CS 95.30b. SCC 10.36a locates the place northwest 
of Yeh. Following the taboo of the Emperor Huai’s name, legitimist historians from 
314 onwards refer to Yeh as Lin-chang. Cf. TCITC 197.2b. SCC 10.36a quotes a PC 
version of this incident. Cf. also the PC versions in TPYL 11.5b and 64.3a. A PC may 
be taken as the source of this incident; the only element not in the KSC account is 
a mention of 5B. exposure to the sun, as a rain-making technique used by Fo-t‘u- 
téng. For other examples of this technique cf. Lecce, Li chi 1.201; Yen-tzii ch‘un- 
ch'iu F-FEFK 1.13a; Frazer, Magic Art and the Evolution of Kings (London, 
1911) 1.802 and passim. 
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I was about to be killed, I suddenly smelled the fragrance of 
incense. The brigands for no [apparent] reason were frightened 
and said, ‘ Rescuing troops have arrived,’ and they left me and 
fled.” 


[XXX] Hu was repairing an old pagoda in Lin-chang but 
lacked dew dishes.*° Téng said, “In the city of Lin-chi® there 
is an old stupa of King Asoka. In the earth there are dew dishes 
and a Buddha image. Above this site trees grow luxuriantly. You 
might excavate and get them out.” He immediately drew a plan 
and gave it to a messenger. They excavated according to what 
he had said, and did in fact get the dishes and the image. 


[XX XI] Hu often wanted to attack Yen. Téng admonished 
him, “ The allotted span of the Yen state has not yet come to a 
close. In the end it will be difficult to succeed in conquering it.” 
Hu attacked many times and was defeated. Hu then believed 
Téng’s warning.” 

[XXXII] When Téng’s program for bringing [the people] 
under the influence of Buddhism had been put into effect, many 
people worshipped Buddha; in every case they built temples 
and shrines or rushed to leave lay life. The true and the false 
were confused, and this gave rise to much misconduct. Hu issued 
an edict asking the opinions of the secretaries 7 # , saying, “ The 
Buddha is called the world-honored one and is worshipped by the 
ruler. As for the lesser people of the villages [385c] and those 


°° HK De AE . Cf. Petuiot, TP 19 (1920) .381, note 266 and Soper, “ Chinese Buddhist 
Architecture and Iconography ” MS 4.649. 

ae fees YRS The hsien of that name in central Shantung. TCITC 171.22a places this 
“ discovery ” on the site of the Ch‘ing dynasty Hsing-kuo ssi St BF . For an earlier 
account of this “ discovery,” cf. Tsung-ping’s FH (379-447) Ming-fo lun BAB int or 
Shén-mich lun jfile HB quoted in Hung-ming chi 2, T 52.12c. Peuuror, TP 13 (1912). 
421, dates the Ming-fo lun from the beginning of the 5th century. 

°8 The state attacked was the Former Yen fjijj#@, covering parts of Manchuria, 
Korea, Jehol, etc. Its rulers, the Mu-suneG family, were Hsien-pi who took the title 
of Princes of Yen jt FE in 337. Hu’s defeat here referred to occurred in 338. Cf. CS 
109.5a-b. CS 106.12a records Fo-t‘u-téng’s advice against the expedition and gives 
an account of the military disaster which followed. Another attack failed in 334. 
Cf. CS 106.20a and “ Mvu-sune shih chien-kuo shih-mo ” eS EAR a by Fina 


Chia-shéng #5 3¢5}- in Yii-kung fA 3.11 (1935). 9-20. 
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without official rank, whether they should be allowed to worship 
the Buddha or not [is the question]. Moreover the sramanas 
should all be of the highest integrity and uprightness; their capa- 
bilities should be of the best. Only after that can they become 
proper devotees. At present the Sramanas are very numerous. 
Some are troublemakers and avoid their state service. Many are 
not such men [as to meet the qualifications We have outlined 
above]. You may examine the matter and advise as to [the 
distinctions to be made between] the true and the false.” The 
chung-shu chu-tso-lang, Wane Tu EE ,°° submitted a memorial 
saying, “ That kings make the suburban sacrifices to Heaven and 
Earth and worship the myriad deities is recorded in the canons of 
sacrifice. The Book of Rites contains the regular sacrifices. Bud- 
dha, having been born in the Western Regions, is a foreign god. 
His merit does not help the people, and he is not one whom the 
emperor and the Chinese should sacrificially worship. Formerly 
when [the Emperor] Ming of the Han #4 had his dream and they 
first passed on this teaching, they only permitted men of the 
Western Regions to build temples in the capitals wherein to wor- 
ship their god.”? No Chinese of this period were permitted to leave 


*® This is not the author of various works on the Later Chao, Shih-t‘ung (SPTK) 
12.89a says that the historian Wana Tu lived under the Sung dynasty (420-478) and 
held the office of Pei chung-lang ts‘an-chun 4/ FR BR ‘i. CS 95. 28b-29a, comm., 
attempts to reconcile the dates of the lives of the memorialist of the present text 
and the historian of the same name by changing the character FE in the Shih-t‘ung 
to &, but this is quite arbitrary. The Pu Chin-shu i-wén chih Afi PEAR EPP 
3.3812c attempts to identify the memorialist, the historian, and a certain Chin general 
mentioned in CS 112.14a, but as the latter actually had the surname Liv @lj, the 
suggestion is absurd. A chu-tso-lang 3F (EBB is a court historian, and the fact that 
such an office was held by the memorialist in the present text has tempted com- 
mentators to identify him with the historian of the Chao of the same name who, 
however, lived at a later date. 

*°Tf the memorialist is not guilty of polemical falsification, this would throw new 
light on the relation between Buddhism and the state during the Han and San-kuo 
periods. However, all trace of such regulations has disappeared from the records. The 
Séng-shih liieh fe 5b We T 54.237¢ (on this work, cf. Cou Yi-liang, HJAS 8.248-251) 
gives the first sanctioned Chinese monk as Liv Chiin, Marquis of Yang-ch‘éng 
BADR Re Ze. who lived in the time of Han Ming-ti (58-75 A.D.) Cf. Maspero, 
BEFEO 10.222-232. Sui shu 35.34a says that the first Chinese to become monks took 
their vows during the Huang-ch‘u $44) era (220-226). The “Shih-lao chih” of the 
Wei shu, on the other hand, considers that the Chinese Pratimoksa begins with 
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lay life. Wei 8% adopted the Han regulations and followed the 
precedent. Now the Great Chao has received the mandate and 
follows the ancient statutes. Institutions for Chinese and bar- 
barians differ, and the spheres of men and of gods are different 
[among them]. What is alien differs from what is native, and 
sacrifices are different in ceremonial procedure [among them]. As 
to the clothing and ritual of the Chinese, it is not proper to inter- 
mingle them [with foreignisms]. The ruler should decide to forbid 
the people of Chao from going to temples, burning incense and 
worshipping, and thereby he will conform to the ancient laws. 
From the lords and ministers down to the lowest classes, forbid 
them all by law. If there be those who transgress [this prohibition], 
let them be meted out the same punishment as those guilty of 
unauthorized worship. As for those men of Chao who have become 
sramanas, let them return and follow the occupations of the four 
classes of civilians.” The chung-shu ling, Wanc Po £& ,” agreed 
with what Tu had memorialized. Hu issued an edict, saying, 
“ Tu’s argument is that Buddha is a deity of foreign lands and is 
not one whom it is proper for the emperor and the Chinese to 
worship. We were born out of the marches, and though We are 
unworthy, We have complied with our appointed destiny and 
govern the Chinese as their prince. As to sacrifices, we should 
follow our own customs, equally [with those of the Chinese]. Bud- 
dha being a barbarian god is the very one we should worship. Now 
regulations are carried into effect from above and for long ages 
serve as precepts [for posterity]. If a thing be truly without fault, 
why keep narrowly to the rules of former times? As for the I 


Dharmakala’s translation in 250 A.D. Cf. Ware, TP 30 (1933) .122. Much of this 
confusion rests of course on the varying conceptions of “monk,” “ ordination,” etc., 
and it took many years to regularize and organize the priesthood on canonical lines. 
Yamanoucur Shinkyo [J] PYF JM, in his essay “Kanjin shukke kokyo ni tsuite ” 
THA HAR ZS FF (= ET, contained in his Shina bukkydshi no kenkyi (Kyoto, 1921). 
167-184, by a strict definition of terms, argues that the edict translated later in this 
passage is the first official sanction, that Chinese had had tacit permission or private 
permission in earlier times to join the priesthood. 

7 He was appointed by Suu Lo to take charge of the examination system about $27. 
Cf. CS 105.11b. According to WCNP 4038a, he held the office of Chung-shu ling 
rp BE FR from 334 to $88, was then promoted to Chung-shu chien ff, and was 
executed in 344. 
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%, the Chao, and the myriad barbarians,” if there are those who 
abandon their unauthorized worship and take pleasure in wor- 
shipping Buddha, We hereby permit all of them to become ad- 
herents.” ** Thereupon the people who were lax in keeping the 
precepts were encouraged by this. 


[XX XIII] In the Yellow River for a long time there had been 
no seagoing tortoises. Unexpectedly someone caught one and sent 
it to Hu as a present. Téng saw it and exclaimed, “ Huan Wén’s 
Fait invasion of the Yellow River [region] is not far off.” * Huan 
Wén’s style was Yiian-tzii.”* Afterwards it was in fact as he had 
said. 


[XXXIV] At the time in Wei-hsien * there was a wanderer. 
No one knew who his family were. He always wore a hempen 
tunic and a cloth split skirt. He begged in the Wei-hsien market, 
and the people of the time called him “ Hemp Tunic.” His speech 
was extraordinary, and he looked like a madman. He begged and 
got cereals, [yet] did not eat them but always scattered them on 
the highroad, saying, “ Feed the heavenly horse.” ” Cut Pa #84, 


72 "Fy BF CS 95.29a, in its version of the edict, has F] KE instead of pai-man, which 
seems a somewhat more normal and inclusive enumeration. The I # would then 
refer to the non-Chinese, and the Chao ti to the Chinese people concerned. Fu I’s 
AG DE summary of the edict supports this emendation. Cf. Kuang hung-ming chi 
JE5L RAGE 6, T 52.126b. Cf. also Tzii-chih t'ung-chien (SPTK) 95.894b. 

*8 Cf. Masprro’s translation of the memorial and the edict, BEFEO 10.222-223; also 
Franke, Ges. 3.330. 

74 Cf. BD 846. The brilliant strategist whose efforts greatly expanded the shrunken 
territory of the Eastern Chin. He took Lo-yang in 356, but was driven out. Cf. CS 
98.26b. I take the expression A Yi to refer to the campaign of 369. Huan Wén dug 
some 300 Ji of canals in order to get his water-borne army within striking distance of 
the Yellow River valley. Cf. SCC 8.7a. He was later defeated by the forces of the 
Former Yen and Former Ch‘in at Fang-t‘ou #4 9A. See note 11. Cf. CS 98.31b. 

78 The character #f, tortoise, is homophonous with JC in Huan Weén’s appellation. 

- pat <4 near the present Ta-ming ke county, southern Hopeh. CS 95.33b-34b 
has a biography of the man called “ Hemp Tunic,” with variants and additions which 
will be noted when they aid in the understanding of this text. Yamazak1, in his Shina 
chisei bukkyd no tenkai 74 and passim, regards this man as a Buddhist monk, but 
there is insufficient evidence for that assumption. 

an KG meaning: (1) the fleet horses of Ferghana; (2) a star. Cf. CS 11.26a. I 
have been unable to trace the connection between this incident and the accession of 
Yiian-ti to th Chin throne in 317, mentioned in CS 95.34b. The present case may be 
connected with a local fertility cult involving horses, such as has existed in China 
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the prefect of Chao-hsing,”* seized him and sent him to Hu. Before 
this Téng had said to Hu, “ Two hundred li to the east of the 
capital, on a certain day of a certain month, they will send you an 
extraordinary man. Do not put him to death.” At the appointed 
time, in fact, [386a] he did arrive. When Hu talked with him, 
there were no strange words whatever, except for the statement, 
“ The emperor will end up at the foot of a one-pillared palace.” * 
Hu did not understand these words and ordered him to be sent to 
Téng. Hemp Tunic said to Téng, “ Long ago, during the Kuang- 
ho J6fl era (178-184 A.D.), we met. In due course, coming to 
the present day, the Hsi Jung *° have received the mandate of 
Heaven. There is a time for all successions to end. The metal 
will be scattered, dissipated over the earth.** The frontier peoples 
are not to be followed, for they will destroy the traces of the 
goodly period,** without the merit of [knowing how to] stop. Yet 
their descendants, numerous as leaves, will in the future accumu- 
late. The time of rest will be in what period? Long shall we 
rejoice at its arrival.” ** Téng said, “The heavens revolve and 
mandates end; evil will not endure. Nine-trees-water ** will make 


from antiquity. The commentary to CS 95.33b suggests that ff} must be a mistake 
for fii], but the secondary meaning of the former is the same as fia] . 

78 #4] fl. This place name does not appear in geographical works at my disposal. 
I assume it is an unrecorded variant of the Chao-kuo #M[g of the Chin, southern 
Hopeh. Kokuyaku issaikyo fig Be — RE, Koséden Ry fff = (Tokyd, 1935) 213, 
note 25 identifies it as Ning-hsien i GS , Kansu, but the latter was not established until 
Northern Wei times, nor was it “200 li east of the capital.” Cur Pa is otherwise 
unknown. The CS variant HK (33b) for the second character of his name is perhaps 
a mistake. 

*°See XLV for the fulfillment of this prophecy, which is also given at the end of 
Hemp Tunic’s biography, CS 95.34b. 

8° 9] FX refers to the Later Chao rulers. Cf. CS 104.20b. The variant P¥ in all 
the CS texts is more in keeping with the general obliquity of this discourse. The cyclical 
character yu is equated to the direction west. 

*! 4» metal is the element associated with the Chin dynasty. Cf. CS 105.11b, and 
the reference is, presumably, to the downfall of the Chin. All interpretations of this 
conversation are tentative. 

82 #51] perhaps refers to the Later Chao or to Buddhism. 

83 From the reply which follows, the presumption is strengthened that the discussion 
has been concerned with the duration of Later Chao rule. 

* JLALIK is a phrase, which, when made into one character, gives Ye jan, a 
variant form of JAN FA, the surname of Sain Hu’s adopted son JAN Min, who in the 
end exterminated the Later Chao ruling house. 
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trouble, and there will be no pacifying it by artifice. Even if saints 
remain in the world, there will be no one able to support that 
which must fall.*° For a long time we have wandered about this 
world. It is tumultuous, and there is much of this kind of calamity. 
Soon we shall ascend to the higher world and shall meet in the 
region of the eternal.” Téng discoursed with Hemp Tunic to the 
end of the day; there was no one able to understand. There were 
some people who secretly listened, but they only got these few 
words. In pondering [this dialogue] it seems as if they were dis- 
cussing events of several hundred years [past and future]. Hu sent 
a post-horse to return [Hemp Tunic] to his own district (i. e., Wei- 
hsien). When he got outside the city walls, he refused the horse, 
[saying that he] was able to go on foot. He said, “I have other 
places to visit. It is not convenient for me to start yet. When you 
reach Ho-k‘ou bridge,*® you might stop and wait for me.” The 
messenger went rapidly away as he was told. Before he reached 
Ho-k‘ou, Hemp Tunic was already on the bridge. The way he 
traveled on foot was like flying.* 


[XXXV] Téng had a disciple, Tao-chin 342 °° His learning 
comprehended both Buddhist and non-Buddhist [subjects], and 
he was highly esteemed by Hu. Once their talk touched upon the 
subject of hermits. Hu said to Chin, “There is a certain YANG 


or EB literally, profound penetration. I take it to be Téng’s way of referring to 
himself. CS 95.34a has four characters between Z£ and #f{j which are patently a 
redundancy resulting from a copyist’s error. 

°° AOE is mentioned in the descriptions of the suburbs of Yeh in the Shih-liu 
kuo chiang-yii chih 4098c. 

87 CS 95.34b gives the fulfillment of the “one-pillared palace” prophecy, as found 
in XLV of the present text. It then adds the following: “ When Yiian-ti became 
emperor to the south of the Yangtze (i.e., in 318, the year following his assumption of 
the title of Chin wang), it was considered to be the fulfillment of the ‘ heavenly horse’ 
prophecy.” The CS commentary remarks on the chronological discrepancy, it being 
highly probable that Hemp Tunic’s feeding of the heavenly horse occurred after the 
accession of Yiian-ti. 

88 This monk has no biography in the KSC. Others of the same name lived at later 
times. His biography, now lost, was included in the Ming-séng chuan, as may be seen 
from the reconstructed table of contents 6, no. 3. He is listed there as “Cau “* Tao- 
chin of Ch‘ang-an in the time of the false Chao.” The Cau was no doubt taken for 
a surname in honor of his master, Téng. 
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K‘o &# ; © he is one of our subjects. We have summoned him for 
more than ten years, without his heeding the royal commands. 
We therefore went personally to pay our respects, and he, most 
disrespectfully, was lying down. Even though We are not vir- 
tuous, still We govern the myriad kingdoms. Whither our chariot 
turns, the heavens are in turmoil, and the earth gushes forth water. 
Though We cannot make the trees and stones bow down, how is it 
that a mere commoner persists in his arrogance? Long ago when 
T‘ai-kung XZ went to Chi, he first of all punished Hua Shih 
42+ with death.” T‘ai-kung was a sage. Was he in error this 
time? ” Chin replied, “ Of old Shun #f treated P‘u I tfi% liber- 
ally.* Yii % visited Po Ch‘éng 14% .°* [Lord Wén of] Wei saluted 
Kan-mu F#. [Kuang-wu ti of the] Han praised Cuou Tang 
J) .°* Kuan Ning 44 did not obey the Ts‘ao # family.” The 
Huane-ru StH did not submit to the Chin dynasty.” As for the 


*° Cf. CS 94.34b-35b. A recluse whose eccentric individualism was not subdued by 
offers of high office, gifts, seductive women, or brute force. What he taught is not 
known, but he was an exponent of the natural life, free of all restraint. 

°° KANE or Lis Shang / fej, first ruler of the Ch'i #F state. Cf. BD 1862, 
Cuavannes, MHSMT 4.30-40. The story is told in the Han-fei tzu tie JE F- 13.5a-6b. 
Hua Shih and his brother presented the ruler with a comprehensive argument in favor 
of a completely natural and unsocial existence. T‘ai-kung put them to death and 
justified the sentence by giving a long list of Confucian values threatened by their 
ideology. 

° Wj Ze or fj Af. The reconstructed Shih-tzi J? f- 2.21b says that at the age 
of eight he was offered the empire by Shun #£. P‘u-i-tzii is also mentioned in Chuang- 
tzt 3.20b. Cf. Lecar, Chuang-tzi (SBE XXXIX) 259. 

46 eas was one of the feudal lords under the Emperor Shun. He refused 
to serve under the next emperor, Yii #3}. The latter accepted his arguments for 
refusing and left him in peace. Cf. Chuang-tzi 5.5b-6a and Leccr, Chuang-tzii 315. 

°° BE-FAK Tuan Kan-mu (or Tuan-KaAN Mu) was a poor but virtuous man 
rewarded by the Marquis Wén of Wei (Warring States Period) to the honor of the 
ruler, the delight of the people, and the benefit of the state. Cf. Lii-shih ch‘un-ch‘iu 
21.6a-b and R. WitHELM, Friihling und Herbst des Lii Bu Wei 378. 

®4 A sage who was praised for his poverty and disinterestedness by Emperor Kuang- 
wu of the Han (ruled 25-57 A.D.) Cf. Hou-Han shu 113.6a. 

°5 He lived 158-241 A.D. Cf. BD 1007, San-kuo chih 11.21a-31b. He steadfastly 
resisted the blandishments of the Wei rulers and did not take office under the regime 
he disapproved of, but lived most of his life in voluntary exile. 

°° Huanc-ru Mi 52 fa (215-282) and his sons were critical of the morals and 
policy of the Chin ruling house, and, despite the latter’s offers, sternly refused to serve 
in official positions. Cf. CS 51.1a-13b, BD 854. 
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two sages and the four monarchs, they all rewarded the purity 
of these men, because they wished to encourage emulation and 
thereby exalt chaste behavior. I wish that your majesty would 
follow the virtuous [example] of Shun and Yii and not imitate 
T‘ai-kung’s use of punishment. Whenever a prince acts, it will 
surely be written down. Is it desirable to make it so that the 
record of the house of Chao will have no biographies of hermits? ” 
Hu was pleased with these words and straightway had K‘o re- 
turned to his home. He ordered ten households to provide for 
his needs. Chin returned and told Téng all about this. Téng 
smiled and said with a laugh, “ Your words were appropriate, but 
in K‘o’s fate there is that which is contingent upon [other factors].” 
Afterwards in Ch‘in-chou there was an armed uprising.*” One of 
K‘o’s disciples led an ox, bearing K‘o on its back, and fled west- 
ward [386b]. The rebel troops pursued and captured them, and 
both were put to death. 


[XXXVI] Hu was once taking a nap and saw in a dream a 
herd of sheep carrying fish on their backs, coming from the north- 
east. When he woke up he asked Téng about it. Téng said, “ It 
is not a good omen. The Hsien-pi shall have the central plain! ” °° 
The Mvu-sune family later did make their capital there. 


[XXXVII] Téng once ascended the Chung-t‘ai with Hu. 
Téng suddenly started and said, “ Calamity! Calamity! In Yu- 
chou there will be a conflagration.” *°° He accordingly took some 
wine and sprinkled it. After a considerable time, he laughed and 
said, “ A rescue has been effected.” Hu sent a messenger to verify 
this, and [the report from] Yu-chou said, “ On that day fires broke 


°7 = pH] one of the provinces of the Later Chao domain, west of the Yellow River. 

°S The interpretation is based on the formation of the character hsien fi, which is 
composed of the element =f “sheep” and the element 4& “fish.” For the Mu-suna 
family, see note 68. The Mu-suna overran the Chao domains after Hu’s death and 
made their capital at Yeh in 352. 

°° rh &. I adopt the variant common to YM and CS 95.3la. This was probably 
the same as, or a reconstruction of, the T‘ung-ch‘iao-t‘ai $i] 7 2E, built in the north- 
west corner of Yeh by Ts‘ao Ts‘ao in 210. The three ¢‘ai stretched north and south. 
See note 54. Cf. TCITC 197.9a and CuHavannes, TP 5 (1904) .180, note 1. 

200 Hh Hhy See note 58. This place was of course north and east of Yeh, so that the 
clouds which brought the rain which extinguished the fires were presumed to have been 
despatched by Téng from Yeh. 
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out from the four gates. On the southwest were black clouds 
rolling up, and a sudden shower extinguished them. Also the rain 
had somewhat the aroma of wine.” 


[XXXVIII] In the seventh month of the fourteenth year of 
Hu’s Chien-wu era (348), Summ Hsiian 4 and Sum T‘ao A468 
were making plans to kill each other.**' Hsiian at the time came to 
the temple and sat with Téng. On the pagoda a single bell 
chimed. Téng said to Hsiian, “ Do you understand the sound of 
the bell? The bell says, ‘The barbarian’s sons will fall from 
grace.” MHsiian blanched and said, “ What does this mean?” 
Téng lied and said, “I (the old barbarian) *” as a religious man 
am unable to dwell apart and keep silent. As for thick matting 
and fine clothes, are they not [evidence of] my fall from grace? ” 
Later Suu T‘ao came. Téng looked at him attentively for a long 
time. T‘ao was frightened and questioned Téng. Téng said, “I 
am wondering at the smell of blood on you; that is the reason I 
have been watching you.” In the eighth month (of 348) Téng 
ordered ten of his disciples to go into retreat in a separate apart- 
ment. Téng suddenly entered the Eastern Palace.*** Hu and the 
Empress Tu #£ ** questioned Téng. Téng said, “ There are rebels 
near you, and [the outbreak of rebellion] is no more than ten 
days away. From the pagoda to the west and from this palace to 
the east, there will be streams of blood. Take care not to go to the 
east.” The Empress Tu said, “The Ho-shang is senile. Where 
are there any rebels? ” Téng then changed his manner of speaking 
and said, “ The experience of my six sense organs is of nothing but 
rebels.° An old man is naturally subject to senile decay; but I 


11 Hsiian was crown prince from $37. Cf. CS 106.10a. Hsiian’s plot for the murder 
of T‘ao is recounted in CS 107.5b-6b. 

102 44H | The deception lies in the interpretation of #f{J-f- not as “the barbarian’s 
sons” but as a humble term referring to himself, which it might plausibly do. 

108 fae. This may be the same as the he, the building of which is recorded 
in CS 106.6b. The Tung-kung was the crown prince’s residence. Cf. CS 107.7a. 

-F Ft. Tu was Hsiian’s mother, made empress in 337, degraded to commoner after 
Hsiian’s death. Cf. CS 107.7b. 

— Ait are the Fr, “six senses.” The shift here is from the literal use of 
“rebel” in the first speech to a metaphorical use in this remark. The Buddhists 
regard the objects of the six senses as likely to enter through the six organs and despoil 
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[seek to] make the young not muddle-headed.” He then used a 
metaphor without further explaining the point [of his remarks]. 
Two days afterward Hsiian in fact sent a man to kill T‘ao in a 
Buddhist temple. He planned to take advantage of Hu’s partici- 
pation in the mourning [for T‘ao] to carry out his great revolt. Hu. 
because of Téng’s previous warning, made good his escape. When 
Hsiian’s activities came to light he was taken prisoner. Téng 
admonished Hu, “ He is still your majesty’s son, so why add to 
your woes [by executing him]? If your majesty will restrain his 
anger and be merciful, you will still have [a life of] more than sixty 
years. If you insist on putting him to death, Hsiian will become a 
comet, and falling, will sweep away the palaces of Yeh.” He did 
not follow this advice. He took an iron chain, ran it through 
Hsiian’s cheeks, led him up to a pyre and burned him alive. He 
gathered up his (Hsiian’s) official subordinates, more than three 
hundred of them,*®* had them all quartered by chariots and had 
their [remains] thrown into the Chang River.’ Téng then ordered 
his disciples to cease their retreat in a separate apartment. A little 
more than a month later there was a monstrous horse. Its mane 
and tail both had a burnt appearance. It came in the Chung-yang 
gate *°° and went out the Hsien-yang gate.’® It headed east to 
the Eastern Palace,’ but could nowhere gain [386c] entrance. 
It fled towards the northeast and suddenly disappeared. Téng 
heard about this and exclaimed, “ A disaster is imminent.” 


[XXXIX] In the eleventh month Hu gave a great feast for 
the ministers in the T‘ai-wu ch‘ien-tien." Téng chanted, “ Oh the 


men of the truth reached through religious insight. Hence they are sometimes referred 
to as the six bandits or rebels. Cf. Petuiot, TP 19 (1920) .383, note 279. 

96 CS 107.7a says 300 people from the 4 ringleaders down, plus 50 eunuchs. 

107 WEYn]. The river flowing northeast of Yeh, from which the later name of the 
city, Lin-chang, is derived. Cf. TCITC 197.8a. 

108 F453 fF. This was the central gate in the south wall of the city of Yeh. Cf. SCC 
10.10b. 

100 #7165}. There was a palace of this name built in the northeast quarter of the city. 
Cf. TCITC 197.6a, and the gate may have taken its name from the palace and have 
been in that quarter of the city. 

110 Thi ee . See note 103. The crown prince, reappearing as a horse of ill omen, tries 
to enter the palace where he had lived as a man. 

111 FRB RZ. This palace was built in Yeh in 336. Cf. CS 106.6b. It consisted 
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palace, oh the palace! Thorny bushes will become a forest and will 
spoil men’s clothes.” *** Hu ordered them to raise the paving 
stones of the palace and looked under them, and there were thorny 
bushes growing there. Téng returned to the temple and, looking at 
the Buddha image, said, “ What a pity you will not be given adorn- 
ment.” He said to himself, “ Will there be three years [more]? ” and 
he himself replied, “There won’t be, there won’t be.” Moreover 
he said, “ Will there be two years, one year, a hundred days, a 
month? ” He answered himself, “ There won’t be.” Then, without 
further speech, he returned to his room and spoke to his disciple 
Fa-tsu %&/IF °° saying, “ In the mou-shén JK! year (348) terrible 
disorders will begin to break out. In the chi-yu CM year (349) 
the Sux family will perish. While there are still no disturbances, 
I shall first conform to the order of nature.” He straightway sent 
a man to take leave of Hu, saying, “It is the nature of things 
inevitably to change; bodily life is not to be preserved. Mine ** 
is an ephemeral body, and the time of change has come. Your 
kindness to me has been very great, and therefore I am informing 
you of this in advance.” Hu sadly said, “ I did not know that the 
Ho-shang was ill, and he suddenly announces his death.” He im- 
mediately left the palace, went to the temple and remonstrated 
with him. Téng said to Hu, “ To leave life and enter death is the 
constant principle of the Way. Whether a man’s life be long or 
short is determined, and it cannot be prolonged. Now the Way is 
to emphasize perfect conduct, while Virtue is to exalt tirelessness. 
If one has fulfilled his obligations without fault, then, though he 
dies, it is as if he lived. To depart from this and prolong [my 


of an eastern and a western palace built on the site of Ts‘ao Ts‘ao’s old Wén-ch‘ang 
palace 3¢ & JR. CS 106.18a-b recounts that, when the palace was finished, the walls 
were painted with pictures of Chinese worthies, but the pictures soon began to change 
to look like barbarians; the heads then sank into the shoulders. Hu was horrified, 
and Téng wept. Cf. ibid., comm., for the Yeh-chung chi version, one of the possible 
sources of this story. Cf. also Yu-ming lu as quoted in TPYL 895.7b. It was also 
included in the original SLKCC. Cf. TPYL 369.3a-b. 

12 For the fulfillment of this prophecy, see XL. TPYL 120.7a quotes a slightly 
different version from the original SLKCC. 

113 See note 23. 

14 Pin-tao FIM, an early translation of the term éramana. Cf. Séng-shih liieh 
3.251b. 
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life] is not my wish. As for those ideals which have not been 
fully realized: whereas the ruler has preserved Buddhist principles 
in his heart, has accepted the Dharma without reservations, and, 
in building temples and shrines has displayed magnificence, and 
one may call this Virtue, and he should [therefore] enjoy good 
fortune, but, when government is tyrannical, and extreme pun- 
ishments are too viciously [meted out], it is outwardly a violation 
of the code of the sages and inwardly a contradiction of the 
precepts of Buddhism. If he does not himself stop and reform [all 
this], in the end there will be no good fortune. If you compose 
your mind, change your preoccupations, and treat your subjects 
kindly, then the prosperity of the state will be prolonged, and the 
clergy and laity will be happy to depend on you, and when, at last, 
my life shall end, I will die without regrets.” Hu cried out in grief, 
and, knowing that he (Téng) would surely die, at once gave orders 
that a sepulcher be hewn out for him. On the eighth day of the 
twelfth month he died in the Palace Temple in Yeh.’* This year 
was the fourth year of the Yung-ho All era of the Emperor Mu 
#% of the Chin. The officials and common people were grieved and 
loudly lamented him. The rush [to mourn him] shook the country. 
He was 117 years old. They then interred him at Tzii-mo, west of 
Lin-chang."** It was the tomb which Hu had built. 


115 According to the western calendar, January 13, 349. Cf. Petuior, TP 13 (1912). 
421. Perwuior rightly points out, note 1, that the statement in the P*‘o-hsieh lun 
WeEASam T 52.488a that Téng was in China 25 years is at variance with all other 
sources and must be a mistake. The original SEKCC, quoted in TPYL 120.7a and 
876.10b, if we correct the two quotations against each other, has the following account: 
“On the hsin-ssii eB day of the 12th month of the 13th year of the Chien-wu 
era, thunder was deafening, and rain fell in torrents. Shih Hu asked Fo-t‘u-téng, 
‘What calamity is this?’ Téng said, ‘ It is probably on my account,’ and on the mou- 
tzii J&-f- day he died.” The first date corresponds to February 13, 348 and the 
second to February 20, 348. The forged SLKCC 21.5a states that he died on the mou- 
tzii day of the 14th year of Chien-wu, but there was no such day in that month. 
Lacking other evidence, the KSC date seems preferable. eee “Palace Temple” is 
not a usual temple name. The editors of the Shina bukkydshigaku eR Hi sh 
3.2 (1938) in their KSC index, p. 182, suggest that this may be a mistake for 
Kuan-ssii, ef Fon which see note 21. 

116 4EBA, originally called BEG Cf. TCITC 197.7a. There is some confusion as 
to when the tomb was prepared. SCC 10.11b says that it was built in Chien-wu 11, 
or 345. TPYL 195.7a quotes T‘ten Jung’s statement that Téng himself built his tomb 
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[XL] Shortly thereafter Lianc Tu ®t rebelled,’ and the 
next year Hu died. JAN Min continued the slaughter, and the 
Suin line was totally extinguished.*** Min’s childhood appellation 
was Chi-nu. This was what Téng had meant when he previously 
said that the thorny bushes would become a forest.'® 


[XLI] On the left side of Téng’s breast in front there was a 
hole four or five inches round. It connected with the inside of his 
abdomen. Sometimes his intestines came out from inside, and 
sometimes he stopped up the hole with silk waste.’*° If in the night 
he wanted to read a book, he always removed the silk waste, and 
then the whole room was thoroughly lighted. [387a] Moreover on 
fast days he always went to the bank of a stream, took out his 
intestines and washed them and put them back inside.’ Téng 


several years before his death. This reniark is quoted and criticized by Hui-chiao. See 
XLVI. The Yiian-ho chiin-hsien t‘u-chih, FCAPS ERR quoted in CS 95.32b, 
commentary, says that Téng’s tomb was 17 li southwest of Fu-yang eB county, 
which would put it in southern Hopeh, some distance northeast of Yeh. This must 
be ruled out as it conflicts with older texts. Another site, southwest of Tzi-chou 
Tie PH , in southwest Hopeh, is also too far from Yeh to be reconciled to the early 
texts. Cf. TCITC 33.12b. 

“7Trane Tu’s revolt began in the west in 348 and was put down with difficulty. 
Cf. CS 107.8b-9a. 

118 See note 84. JAN Min had borne the surname SurH as an adopted son of Sura Hu. 
After exterminating the Sun family, he resumed his original surname and established 
his own kingdom of Wei #. Cf. CS 107.18a, which however was destroyed by the 
Mvu-sune in 352. Cf. CS 107.22b-24a. 

11° HhAY. The first character means “thorny” or “thorn bush,” the second means 
“slave.” The thorn bushes symbolize JAN Min as he was, while the forest symbolizes 
Jan Min swollen with power and bent on revenge. 

12° PeLtioT pointed out, TP 13 (1912) .420, note 3, that this story appears in the 
Sou-shén hou-chi #7 F¥ FL. Cf. Hsiieh-ching t'ao-yiian AYR HL ed., 2.2b-Sa. 
This story is probably not of Chinese but of Indian origin. MacMunn, in his Under- 
world of India (London, 1933) 223, expresses disbelief “in such powers as enable a 
gosain to bring his long bowel from his body, air it, and put it back ... ,” but he 
gives no references. I am informed by Father Rudolph RauMann, a specialist in 
Indian folklore, that the ability to perform such an operation is regarded by certain 
peoples of northern India as proof of a shaman’s invulnerability. Cf. also Cx‘in 
Yin-k‘o [i ate. “San-kuo chih Ts‘ao Ch‘ung Hua-t‘o chuan yii fo-chiao ku-shih ” 
Basket CHHP 6(1930) 17-20. 

121'The story of washing the intestines is traditionally associated with two springs 
called Hsi-ch‘ang VER. One is located 13 li Tan of Nei-su Ayo county, Hopeh. 
Cf. TCITC 30.19a. The other is at Ta-li AC7%, eastern Shensi. Cf. TCITC 245.33a. 
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was eight [Chinese] feet tall; **? his demeanor was refined. He had 
a subtle understanding of profound siitras and besides could com- 
prehend secular writings. On the day of a lecture, he simply laid 
bare the principles, making the whole text clearly understandable. 
Moreover his compassion was extended to all living creatures and 
saved them from danger and suffering. The two Sur1H (i.e., Lo 
and Hu) were brutal, and their oppression [of the people] was 
[utterly] unprincipled. If they had not been contemporaries of 
Téng, who could say [how much worse it might have been]? But 
the people were benefited, and though daily profiting [from his 
influence] were not aware of it. Fo-t‘iao,’®* Hsii-p‘u-t‘i Ate 14 
and others, to the number of several tens of famous monks, came 
from India and Sogdiana. They did not consider the journey of 
tens of thousands of li too long; trekking across the deserts, they 
came to Téng and received instruction. Sura Tao-an of Fan- 
mien,’* Cuu Fa-ya of Chung-shan *** both crossed the passes and 
the rivers to listen to Téng’s discourses. All of them thoroughly 
understood the basic principles and comprehended the subtleties. 


[XLII] Téng said of himself that his birthplace was more 
than 90,000 li from Yeh, that, since leaving lay life and entering 
upon a religious career, 109 years had passed, that wine had not 
passed his teeth, that he had not eaten after noon, that he had 
never acted without reference to his vows, that he was desireless 
and unseeking. 


[XLII] Those who received instruction and followed him 
about always numbered several hundred. His disciples all told 
were nearly 10,000. In the provinces JH and prefectures #3 through 
which he passed, he erected Buddhist temples to the number of 


122 Fight feet, if the measure was that in use under the Eastern Chin, would be 1.96 
meters. Cf. J. C. Fercuson, “ Chinese Foot Measure” MS 6 (1941) .361. 

123 See Introduction, note 26. 

124This is the usual transliteration of the Sanskrit name Subhiti. This monk is 
otherwise unknown. 

225 See Introduction, note 20. Fan-mien J9[§ is another name for Hsiang-yang 
¥&{%, north-central Hupeh, where he lived from 364 to 379. Cf. KSC 5.352c. 

126 See note 52 and Introduction, note 19. 
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893.7 Such a flourishing condition of the propagation of Bud- 
dhism was unprecedented. 


[XLIV] When Hu first dressed Téng’s body for burial, he took 
his priestly staff and alms bow] which [Téng had used] when alive 
and put them into the coffin. Afterwards, when JAN Min usurped 
the throne, he opened the coffin but found only the alms bowl 
and staff and did not see the corpse.’** Some say that in the month 
of Téng’s death, someone saw him in the desert. Hu, suspecting 
that he was not dead, opened the coffin but did not find a corpse.’”® 


[XLV] Afterwards Mu-sune Chiin 4418 *° made his capital 
at Yeh and lived in Sura Hu’s palace. He often saw in a dream 
a tiger gnawing his arms. This meant that Sar Hu was a malevo- 
fent ghost. He then organized a group to hunt for Hu’s corpse. 
In the Tung-ming kuan** they excavated and found it. The 
corpse had not yet decomposed. Chiin kicked it and cursed it 
saying, “Oh dead barbarian, how dare you frighten the living 
emperor. You built the palaces to perfection, but you were plotted 
against by your own son. How much the more should others 
[mistreat you]! ” He whipped, trampled, and dishonored the corpse 
and threw it into the Chang River. The corpse came up against a 
support of a bridge and did not move on. General Wana Méng 


127 The figure 893 is probably from a PC, as quoted in P‘o-hsich lun WEA am, 
488a. Fa-yiian chu-lin #&BEEKAK 31.517¢ and Chi shen-chou san-pao kan-t‘ung lu 
3.432c give the figure “980 odd.” Fo-t‘u-téng’s name is associated with various 
temples: (1) Pi-an ssi Oe Fee in northern Honan. Cf. Chin-i chi We #2 5E of Hou 
Po RA , a Sui work quoted in Fa-yuan chu-lin 91.956b. (2) A Pai-ma ssit Hig 
in Yeh. Cf. Fo-tsu t‘ung-chi 38.358a. (3) A temple near the modern Ch‘ing-ho P| 
county, southern Hopeh. Cf. SCC 5.22a-b. (4) A temple 40 li north of T‘ai-hu ACY 
county, Anhwei, attested only by the doubtful authority of the T“ai-hu hsien-chih 
Kiwpese 3.1-5. See also the temples mentioned in notes 21, 22, and 43. 

#28 This story is probably taken from the Yeh-chung chi. Cf. T‘ai-p‘ing huan-yii chi 
55.7b. The Stern MS. mentioned in the Introduction, note 43, states that he was seen in 
the desert “traveling south towards India.” 

32° This incident is probably taken from T‘ten Jung’s Erh-shih wei-shih =A (et. 
Cf. TPYL 132.11b, also 710.10b and 759.5b. 

189 See note 68. Cf. BD 1550, CS 110.10a-b. 

191 9 AAW, built by Summ Hu on top of the east wall of the capital. Cf. SCC 
10.10b. The character fiff in KSC is incorrect. Cf. also SCC 9.36b. 
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£%& ** of the Ch'in ¥ took it out and buried it. This was what 
Hemp Tunic had meant by a “ one-pillared palace.” *** Afterwards 
Fu Chien #*8 *** attacked Yeh; Chiin’s son, Wei /#2°° was 
captured by Chien’s general, Kuo Shén-hu 3h 2°* This was in 
fact the fulfillment of his former tiger dream.’ 


[XLVI] Tren Jung’s Hat Chao-chi #882 *** says, “Several 
years before his death Téng himself built his tomb.” Now since 
Téng knew beforehand that the tomb would surely be opened and 
that the corpse would not be inside it, why should he have pre- 
pared it beforehand? Perhaps it is an error of Jung’s. Téng was 
also called Fo-t‘u-téng #%, Fo-t‘u-téng #, and Fo-t‘u-téng 2% ; all 
are variants of the Sanskrit sound. 


The critical estimate ii (at the end of the section on miracle 
workers, KSC 10.395a) says: 


Earlier [Liv] Yiian and [Liu] Yao were usurpatious and oppres- 
sive. Later [Suru] Lo and [Suru] Hu were usurpatious and cruel. 
The whole country was divided and in a state of collapse, while 
the people were afflicted with misery and misfortune. The noble 
Téng deplored the outbreak of warfare and grieved at the un- 
ending punishments and murder. Consequently he manifested 


182 Lived 325-375. The principal military leader of the Former Ch‘in. Cf. BD 2204. 

183 See XXXIV. 

184 Lived 337-384, ruler of the Former Ch‘in. Cf. BD 579. 

185 Lived 350-385, third son of Mu-sune Chiin. Cf. BD 1551. Captured by Fu 
Chien’s forces in 370. Cf. Shih-liu kuo nien-piao FAB AE, EPP 3.4009b. 

18° This may be Kuo Ch‘ing 3) 8 who, according to the forged SLKCC 42.32b, 
captured Mu-suna Wei, but I can find no trace of the appellation being applied to 
him. CS 111.18b says that Wei was captured by Cut’ Wu Ek, and this agrees with 
the Ch‘in-shu account (see n. 187). In Cut Wu’s name, the second character is a 
substitute for FE. tabooed under the T‘ang, so that his original name would also have 
borne out the prophecy. 

187 This incident may be drawn from Cu‘é P‘in’s Hi Ch‘in shu BE, a record 
of the Former Ch‘in dynasty written between 432 and 441. Cf. Shih-t‘ung 12.89b. 
The account from the Ch‘in shu is quoted in TPYL 549.2a. Mu-suna Wei, not 
Chiin, is the one who has the dream in the Ch‘in shu account. The CS commentators, 
110.14a, regard this as a mistake and would follow the KSC version. 

188 For T‘ren Jung’s Chao-chi, cf. Peuxtiot, TP 13 (1912) .421, where he dates it as 
the end of the 4th or the beginning of the 5th century. A somewhat fuller version 
of the passage here criticized by Hui-chiao is quoted in TPYL 195.7a. 
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his supernatural powers at Ko-pei and displayed [his skill at] fore- 
telling the future **° in Hsiang [-kuo] and Yeh. Using secret spells, 
he saved those on the point of death; using the fragrance of in- 
cense, he rescued those on the verge of disaster. Contemplating 
[the sound of] bells and producing reflections in his palm, he easily 
determined good and evil portents. In the end he caused the two 
Suu [rulers] to pay him homage, the barbarians to come to him 
like sons. There is indeed no way of estimating the benefits he 
conferred on the masses. 


189 %22 a Buddhist term, used in the translated sittras to mean prophecy. Cf. 
Ova, Bukky6é daijiten 409b. 
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CS 


Chin-shu 


T‘ung-wén 





paragraph | chiao-chu CS, 1894 derivation 
I | 24b1-25a3 19a4-19a10 KSC I, Ill, IV, XLI, XLII 
II | 25a5-25b5 19a10-19b6 abridged from KSC IV 
TI | 25b5-25b7 19b6-19b8 KSC VI 
IV | 25b7-25b9 19b8-20al KSC VII 
V_ | 25b10-26a6 20a1-20a6 KSC VIIl 
VI =| 26a6-26b1 20a6-20b1 abridged from KSC IX 
VII 26b7-27a2 20b1-20b5 KSC XI 
VITL =| 27a2-27a6 20b5-20b8 abridged from KSC XII 
IX | 27a6-27b9 20b8-21a5 KSC XIII; the last 2 sen- 
tences from KSC XIV 
X | 27b9-28a2 21a6-21a8 KSC XV 
XI | 28a2-28a6 21a8-21b2 abridged from KSC XVI 
XII | 28a6-28a8 21b2-21b4 abridged from KSC XVII 
XIII | 28a8-28b4 21b4-21b8 abridged from KSC XVIII 
XIV 28b4-28b5 21b8-21b9 Shih-shuo hsin-yii 1A, 19 
(see note 42) 
XV_ | 28b5-29b1 21b9-22a8 much abridged from KSC 
XXXII 
XVI | 29b1-30al 22a8-22b3 except for the second sen- 
tence, abridged from 
KSC XIX 
XVII =| 30a1-30a5 22b3-22b6 KSC XX 
XVIII 30a5-30b2 22b6-23a3 KSC XXI 
XIX | 30b2-30b9 23a3-23a9 KSC XXII 
XX = |30b9-3lal 23a10-23b2 abridged from KSC XXVII 
XXI_| $la3-31a6 23b2-23b5 KSC XXIX 
XXII | 3la6-31a8 23b5-23b7 KSC XXXIiI 
XXIII | 31a8-31a10 23b7-23b9 slightly abridged from KSC 
. XXVI 
XXIV | 31al10-31b3 23b9-24a2 KSC XXXVII 
XXV_ | 31b3-32a10 24a2-24b7 abridged from KSC 
XXVIII; the dream and 
its interpretation from 
SLKCC. Cf. TPYL 
120.6b 
XXVI_(| $2a10-32b2 24b8-24b10 first part of KSC XXXIX 
XXVII | 32b2-32b5 24b10-25a3 Yu-ming lu or Yeh-chung 
chi. See note 111. 
XXVIII =| 32b9-33a2 25a3-25a6 much abridged from KSC 
XXIX 
XXIX | 33a5-33a10 25a6-25a8 from Sui Hu’s biography 











in original SLKCC. Cf. 
TPYL 120.7a, 697.2b 
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PRELIMINARY NOTE 


Tar K‘ai-chih’s Chu-p‘u is the earliest treatise on the economic use of bamboos and 
most probably the first Chinese monograph on a specific class of plants. Unfortunately 
it is incomplete, as only about forty-seven or more kinds are included. Most bibli- 
ographers claim that it was written during the Chin (i.e., Eastern Chin, A.D. 317- 
419) but others regard it as a work of the Sung period (420-477). The author wrote 
it in the form of a poem in lines of four characters and added a commentary. His 
commentaries often seem comparatively abridged, and in some instances he merely 
refers to early works by title, some of which exist in fragmentary form or are lost to 
the world. The translator has endeavored to locate these sources as far as possible and 
add what is obtained to his translator’s notes. Li K‘an’s Chu-p‘u hsiang-lu, first 
published in 1299, has been freely drawn upon, especially in its accounts of bamboos 
also included in Tar K‘ai-chih’s Chu-p‘u in order to supplement some of the brief 
commentaries. Besides the treatises on the economic uses of bamboos, we have mention 
of others written by famous artists of the early periods. One such is said to have been 
written by Ku K‘ai-chih who lived in the Chin period (317-419), but of this we have 
no trace except the single reference of questionable authenticity in Liu Mei-chih’s 
Hsii-chu-p‘u which will be noted further on. Another Chu-p‘u is said to have been 
written by Wana Tzii-ching, A. D. 344-388, the youngest son of Wane Hsi-chih, the 
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famous calligrapher. This has been cited by the Buddhist Tsan-ning in his Hsiin-p‘u, 
a Sung dynasty treatise dealing with ninety-five kinds of bamboo shoots. As Tsan- 
ning’s work includes nearly all the bamboos in Tar K‘ai-chih’s Chu-p‘u, it is useful 
for textual comparison. 

Like many other ancient works, this monograph has been reprinted in various 
collections but almost entirely without literary criticism or any attempt to supply 
lacunae; therefore some of these texts are very unreliable. That in the Lung-wei pi-shu 
is especially bad, having nine errors or omissions in its description of the chin-chu 
alone and omitting two and one-half folios containing accounts of six or more kinds. 
Concerning this matter of inaccurate texts, there is an item in the Hsii t‘an chu, a 
collection of reader’s notes by Cu‘ao Tsai-chih of the Sung dynasty, in which he 
deplores the imperfections of the reprints of his time as follows: “The preceding notes 
concern the bamboos Tar K‘ai-chih described in his Chu-p‘u which was written in 
rhyme. Formerly beneath the title there was the notation ‘ with preface,’ but this is 
lacking. Also there are so many omissions and errors in his text that it is almost 
impossible to read it. Therefore these readers’ notes are especially brief. Noted in the 
eight month (Jf) .” Cf. Shih-wan-chiian-lou ts‘wng-shu (98) 3.14b. 

As in many instances it was necessary to note textual variants, identify works 
quoted, persons, places, etc., the writer has added a translator’s note immediately 
following the author’s commentary. 

I wish to express my gratitude to Robert A. Youne and Carl O. Ertanson of the 
Division of Plant Exploration and Introduction, Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and 
Agricultural Engineering, U. S. Department of Agriculture, for their help in supplying 
the botanical names of bamboos in accord with present-day usage. 

I also desire to acknowledge the helpful suggestions and criticisms of Prof. Lin Wei 
PREF of the Department of Economics, Ginling College, Nanking, China. 


Those who are interested in the art of painting bamboos, as illustrated in Li K‘an’s 
Chu-p‘u hsiang-lu, will find many interesting details in William Charles Wuitr’s An 
Album of Chinese Bamboos, published in 1939. 


Wane Mo’s Note Concerning Tar K‘ai-chih and his Chu-p‘u 


At the end of the Chu-p‘u, as reprinted in the Han-wei ts‘wng- 
shu (Yii-wén shu-chii ed., Shanghai, 1917) , there is the following 
note by Wana Mo,’ one of the editors of this edition of this col- 
lection of reprints: 


“ The preceding is Tat K‘ai-chih’s Chu-p‘u in one chiian. Cu‘ao 
Kung-wu? says that Tat K‘ai-chih (tz B&H) was a native of 


1 Wane Mo aie (tei (EUR) and tei 7% _) was a native of Chin-ch‘i in Fu-chou 
fu, Kiangsi. He lived in the Ch‘ien-lung period (A.D. 1736-95). Cf. Chung-kuo 
jén-ming ta-tz‘i-tien (hereinafter abbreviated CBD) 156. 

* Cu‘ao Kung-wu, J@ 287K was the compiler of the catalogue Chiin-chai tu-shu chih 
ERG SE. originally published in the Sung period. 
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Wu-ch‘ang, Hupeh. He wrote his treatise on bamboos in the form 
of a poem of four characters to each line with rhymes like those of 
the fu 3# (‘rhythmic prose’) and sung & (‘ poetic eulogies’). 
Li Han-tan * #1638 says his dynastic period is unknown. As for 
this, in Coune Hung’s Shih-p‘in * he is referred to as the ts‘an-chiin 
BE Tar K‘ai-chih of the Sung dynasty.’ In Part 2 it states that, 
though an impoverished man, he was a writer of vigorous style, 
and, while he was not prolific, his writings were inspiring. One 
may see in TENG Wan’s 988i (d. ca. A. D. 474) biography in the 
Sung shu (Po-na ed. 84.17a) that he deputized Tat K‘ai-chih of 
Wu-ch‘ang as a governing official in Nan-k‘ang (present Kan-chou 
fu, Kiangsi). Tar K‘ai-chih fought a battle with Wane Shih-tzii 
EEF (eldest son of Prince Wang) of the Ch‘i dynasty (A.D. 
479-501) but was defeated and forced to retreat. Therefore we 
know that Tat K‘ai-chih was a man of the Sung period and a few 
traces of his political activities were available for examination. 
Furthermore he had some fame as a poet. Though scholarly, L1 
Han-tan did not thoroughly investigate; how else could he have 
missed these references in his search? This treatise probably was 
written while [Tar K‘ai-chih] was an official in Nan-k‘ang; there- 
fore of the bamboo classes described in his work, many were from 
the area about the Wu-ling 44 and it is those he saw or heard 
of that are described here. In his commentary after the yiin-tang 
i item, he said, ‘See the regional records and rhythmic prose 
compositions.’ Now, in Liv Yiian-lin’s commentary on the Wu-tu 
fu,® he quoted the I-wu chih’ as saying that the ytin-tang bamboos 


* This is Lr Shu 47X (chin-shih of the period Chén-tsung, 998-1022), compiler of 
the Han-tan t'u-shu chih HU #E fa) BFA, a catalogue of works in the family library 
published in the Sung period. Cf. Chiin-chai tu-shu chih 9.17b. 

“Ranking of the poets. Cf. Ssi-k‘u ch‘iian-shu tsung-mu 195.53b. It is reprinted in 
the Ssii-pu pei-yao ed. (2474) 2.8a. Cauna Hung was an official during Wu Ti’s reign 
as T‘ien-chien (502-19). Cf. CBD 1690. 

* Probably through an oversight, the character 77 has been omitted from Tat 
K‘ai-chih’s name in the Shih-p‘in text. Cf. Pt. 2, p. 8a. This is the Nan-ch‘ao Sung 
(A. D. 420-78). In the catalogues and CBD (p. 1715) he is listed as a man of the 
Chin dynasty (i.e., Eastern Chin A.D. 317-419). The obvious explanation for this 
disagreement is that he lived in both periods. 

* Description of the capital (present Soochow) of the Wu Kingdom by Tso Ssit 
Fe BH written in the third century A.D. In the Wén-hsiian (Ssi-pu ts‘ung-k‘an 
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grow along the banks of waters, are several tens of feet tall, have 
a circumference of one foot and five or six inches, have internodes 
six or seven and sometimes ten feet long, and are to be had about 
the borders of Lu-ling, Kiangsi.* About this bamboo [Tar K“ai- 
chih] merely says ‘The large ones are used to make rice 
steamers.’ His text certainly is an abridged explanation Also in 
the following line of this [Wu-tu] fu: WRABAR (+118) * HRT 
SS tel BAS EERE (+ 118) SF (+118) AB, ‘Of bamboos there are 
the ytin-tang, lin-yii, kuei, chien, and shé-t‘ung; the yu-wu are in 
thickets and the p‘tao and p‘ang ° [sic] are in clusters.’ The author 
used t‘wng f) and ts‘wng # to rhyme. However, in this [Chu-p‘u] 
composition they have written shé-ko 4 fi, this being an error in 
the transmitted handwritten copy.*® In this Chu-p‘u there are 
many instances of missing text and erroneous characters. Further- 
more in writing the words ‘ Tar K‘ai-chih of the Chin dynasty ’ 
on the original title page, they also showed neglect in examining." 
Now I am noting these differences and making corrections. [Signed] 
Wane Mo (tzi %& 5) .” 


Notice of Tar K‘ai-chih in Counce Hung’s Shih-p‘in. 


In his Shih-p‘in #OH, CouNG Hung #4 groups Kuo T“ai-chi 
SASH, a ch‘u-shih WEE of the Chin dynasty, Ku K‘ai-chih 8 
1232 a ch‘ang-shih #4¥ during the Chin dynasty, Hstex Shih-chi 
MLZE of the Sung dynasty, Ku Mai ii, a ts‘an-chiin BT of 


reprint) 5.18a. Unless otherwise indicated, all references to the Wén-hsiian will be to 
the Liu-ch‘én-chu wén-hsiian PX ELYE 3C33E version. 

7 Records of remarkable objects by YANG Fu B= , a very early work listed in the 
bibliographical section of the Sui shu. For original text see reprint in the Ling-nan 
i-shu Pear apie ass 1.10. 

® For original text, see Wén-hsiian 5.1Sa. 

* Indicating, here as elsewhere throughout the article, that rad. 118 is to be 
understood as part of the character. 

® Rather curiously, Wana Mo failed to notice that in this line he is quoting p‘ang 
oe (+118) is wrongly substituted for lao ay (+118). 

1° Wana Mo evidently had an imperfect text, as in all our reprints the reading is 
shé-t‘ung IY fa) . 

11 Implying that as he was a Sung dynasty man he should not be listed as of the 
Chin period. 
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the Sung dynasty, and Tar K‘ai-chih, a ts‘an-chiin of the Sung 
dynasty, and says: 


“In his poems [Kuo] T“ai-chi was clever in portraying the 
unhappiness and resentment of poor maidens. Ch‘ang-k‘ang Fe 
[Ku K‘ai-chih] could use two kinds of rhyming characters so as to 
make a beautiful response to four stanzas. [Hsien] Shih-chi’s 
poetry had the breadth of an ocean. Ku Mai’s compositions are 
as lofty as a crane in flight. Tar K‘ai[-chih], though really an 
impoverished man, was a talented writer of vigorous style. Ob- 
serving the compositions of these five men, one sees that, although 
not prolific, still they possessed rhythm and inspiration. If I allow 
for their progress, they still would not be worthy to approach or 
surpass in rank Pao Chao” #098 and Curane Yen ™ 7L# . If 
placed in the middle rank, all would say that this is fitting.” 


The t‘i-yao on Tat K‘ai-chih’s Chu-p‘u in the Ssti-k‘u ch‘tian-shu 
tsung-mu 115.75. 


The Chu-p‘u is in one chiian.* On the title page of the old 
edition it was credited to Tat K“ai-chih of the Chin dynasty (i.e., 
Eastern Chin A. D. 317-419) . Ca‘ao Kung-wu’s Chiin-chai tu-shu 
chih states that Tar K‘ai-chih (tzid BETA) was a native of Wu- 
ch‘ang, Hupeh. He also quotes Li Shu’s Han-tan t‘u-shu chih as 
saying that his dynastic period is unknown. According to the 
“Py-hsi ” #4 section of the Swi-shu ching-chi chih VACFREFS IE. 
there is a Chu-p‘u in one chiian listed but without the author’s 
name. With the bibliographical records section of the Chiu-T“ang 
shu it was included among the agricultural writers, and for the 
first time Tat K“ai-chih’s name was given as author but they did 
not give his dynastic period. Tso Kuei’s Po-ch‘uan hsiieh-hai 
states that he was a man of the Chin period but his tzz is given as 
Ch‘ing-yii Bf. As the characters fA and #& closely resemble each 


** A famous poet and official (d. A.D. 466). Cf. Gites, Chinese Biographical 
Dictionary 617-618 (hereinafter referred to as Gites’ CBD). 

18 A famous scholar and official (A. D. 443-504). Ibid. 136-37. 

* According to the Sung shih bibliographical section, 205.5b, it was in three chiian. 
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other ’ it is not known which is correct. This work also says that 
he was a man of the Chin period but of his origin nothing is known. 
However, if we note the use of lun f# to rhyme with nien “F and 
ch‘uan WM and the use of pang #8 to rhyme with t‘ung FF) and 
kung A, it would seem to show that the pronunciations indicated 
in the annotations have been preserved as in the ancient readings 
in the San-ts‘ang =#F. The other works quoted, such as Yi Yii’s 
BRR Kuei-chi tien-lu FRM, Cu‘anc K‘uan’s #5 Shu chih 
ji, Hs’ Kuang’s IK Tsa chi MAL, Su=N Ying’s HA Lin-hai 
shui-t‘u i-wu chih E&YEAK ALR WE , Kuo P’o’s #28 Shan-hai-ching 
chu W¥ERERE, and his Erh-ya chu MU#EcE , were also written by 
men of the Chin period. Furthermore, as for the line from the 
Shang shu t# , Hsiao t'ang chi fu BEEK “ The small and large 
bamboos then spread about,” since he still quoted Cuine Hsiian’s 
SX (A. D. 127-200) commentary, which states that the hsiao 
% is the chien fi bamboo and the t‘ang * is a large bamboo, it 
would seem to indicate a work which existed before K‘une [An- 
kuo’s] 4L[#B4] (second century B.C.) version [of the Shang shu] 
had become extensively circulated—even though on the title page 
this [Chu-p‘u] is credited to a man of the Chin period; other than 
this there is no definite proof. In Li Shan’s ## (seventh century 
A.D.) commentary on Ma Yung’s 3 rhythmic prose entitled 
Ch‘ang-ti fu Set69K he has already quoted from the Chu-p‘u’s 
article on the chung-lung # (+ 118) f&* bamboo. Tuan Kung-lu’s 
EeZ3# (T‘ang dynasty author) Pei-hu lu 4t 8 has quoted the 
[Chu-p‘u’s] statement that the bamboos are certain to die at 
sixty years and be reproduced in six years. These are sufficient 
proofs that it is a work of the period prior to the T‘ang dynasty. 
But the Yu-yang tsa-tsu FAB MEA [by Tuan Ch‘éng-shih RRA, 
d. A.D. 863] mentions a Chu-p‘u which describes thirty-nine 
classes, and the present work treats of seventy or more kinds, so 
there is to some extent a lack of agreement.* I suspect that the 


? Actually these are two authorized alternate forms. 

*TIn the Ssii-k‘u ch‘iian-shu tsung-mu, this name has been wrongly transposed to read 
lung-chung; cf. Lt Shan’s commentary in Wén-hsiian 18.2. 

‘For original of text of Yu-yang tsa-tsu, cf. reprint in the Ssti-pu ts‘ung-k‘an (470) 
18.1b. There is disagreement regarding these totals. The following works give 61: 
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transmitted draft of the Yu-yang tsa-tsu is in error. In this 
treatise [by Tat K‘ai-chih] he uses a four-character-line poem to 
record the kinds of bamboos, and he himself wrote the com- 
mentary, both being in the classical polished style. That part 
quoted from the Huang-t‘u Hl * is not found in the present 
editions of this work. And in Hsti Kuang’s #3 ® (A. D. 352-425) 
commentary on the Shih chi Bil , the parts he quoted from the 
Huang-t‘u are also not found in the present editions. These 
closely related facts afford sufficient proof that at the time [the 
Chu-p‘u| was written the ancient edition of the Huang-t‘u had 
not been revised. In the traditional reprints of the old version of 
the [Chu-p‘u] there are very many errors and omissions, such as 
the following: 


tHE The places where the kai-chu grow, 

KAiKLH Are generally in Kiangtung. 

-L#Pi%& Above they are dense to ward off the dew, 
"PERAK JB, While below they are open to the oncoming winds. 
i WAFER They adjoin fertile fields, border raised pathways, 
Hi WH And stand scattered along ridges and streams. 


Although in these six lines tan # does agree in rhyme, still the 
character féng J, as used in the Wei féng i poem in the 
Book of Odes, is said to be pronounced with the initial of fu & and 
the final of chin ; therefore when read in its ancient pronuncia- 
tion it may rhyme with tan ®. But certainly tung 4£ does not 
rhyme. It seems as if the four characters Hi hii BOR have been 


Kuang-ch‘iian fang-p‘u, Nung-chéng ch‘iian-shu, Pi-chuan hua-ching, Ch‘u-hsiieh chi, 
Hsiin-p‘u, and the Chéng-tzi t‘ung. This latter work states that the number was 
originally 61, but subsequently people added to this number names which were 
different but the substance the same. Cf. (16) 8.la. 

° The Huang-t‘u is in 1 chiian, author unknown, and is listed in the Sui-shu ching- 
chi chih. It is a record of the imperial parks, palaces, temples, tombs, etc., in the Han 
dynasty capital at Ch‘ang-an, Shensi. Cf. Tz‘a-yiian, YB 110. This was subsequently 
listed in the bibliographical section of the T‘ang shu (58.18a) under the title San-fu 
huang-t‘u = hi RA. after having been enlarged and revised by an unknown author 
of the T‘ang period; its present editions consist of 6 chiian. Cf. Tz‘i-yiian, -f* 48. For 
quotations mentioned, see account concerning the ch‘iung $5) bamboo. 

*Hst Kuang is the author of the Chin chi HG. 
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wrongly transposed in writing this sixth line, for then sung TR 
would rhyme with tung 38 and féng AA just as in Liv K‘un’s 
#32 poem, in which sou 2 rhymes with ch‘iu 2, and in P‘an 
Yiieh’s ¥#1% poem in which he uses ho #f to rhyme with ko &. 
However, as these lines are the same in various editions, it is 
difficult to use one’s personal opinions and change them. As a 
rule in matters of this kind we follow the old version. 
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Tat K‘ai-chih’s Chu-p‘u 
[1 a] 


Within the vegetable kingdom, 
There is a thing called bamboo. 
It is not hard or soft, 
Neither is it plant or tree.1 


1 Author’s commentary [hereinafter abbreviated AC]: The 
Shan-hai ching and the Erh-ya both speak of the bamboo as a 
ts‘ao (“herbaceous plant”). Since this definition was set by the 
ancient scholars, it has not been changed. However, if it is called 
a plant, there is very great difficulty in accepting [this classifi- 
cation]: first, the forms of bamboos are extraordinarily diversified; 
again, the explanations in the text of the [Shan-hai] ching are self- 
contradictory. This work states, “These plants include many 
classes.” Again it states, “ Its bamboos include many mei.” It also 
states, “On Yiin-shan there are kuei-chu.” If what it speaks of 
as a chu actually is a ts‘ao, it should not call it a chu. Now since 
it was called a chu, that it is not a ts‘ao may be said to be obvious. 
Chu is a general term for one class and a specific designation for 
things of one form. In the vegetable kingdom there are ts‘ao 
(“ herbaceous plants”), mu (“trees”) and chu (“ bamboos’’) 
just as in the animal kingdom there are yii (“fishes”), niao 
(“birds”), and show (“animals”). Because of remoteness of 
time and errors in transmitted writings there are these present- 
day doubts. Perhaps these are not the faults of ancient scholars 
but of learned men who, when discussing matters in the classics 
of former scholars, dared not dispute their correctness. Does this 
differ from the dread of the Hsiung-nu of the name of Cura Tu 
and their fear of even the substance of his image? 


Translator’s Note [hereinafter abbreviated TN]: For #t 
“ wrong ” in eight reprints, texts 1, 3, and 9 substitute #& “ strike.” 
If the latter reading is accepted, the meaning would be “ contra- 
dictory.” The author’s words, “ Its bamboos include many mei ” 
JA (+118) probably refer to the following: “On Ch‘iu-shan * WJ 
«+e its trees include many chii fi (‘female plants of the nettle 
hemp’) and many mei” 91 (+118). A gloss by Kuo P‘o says: 
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“This [mei] is of the hsiao % (‘dwarf bamboo’) class.” Ho 
I-hsing #E4T then comments: “It is the hsiao-chien TRI . See 
the Erh-ya. Tat K“ai-chih’s Chu-p‘u states that the chien-chu 
fi does not exceed ten feet in height; their internodes are three 
feet long, and the hard ones are used for arrows. In all the hills of 
Kiang-nan 7L they have them, but those grown in Kuei-chi # f# 
(in Chekiang) are the very best.” Cf. Shan-hai ching chien-su 
ty HE SEBE 5.47-48. Tar K‘ai-chih’s statement, “On Yiin-shan 
# ill there are kuei-chu,” occurs in the Shan-hai ching chien-su 
5.49a, where it states: “ Yiin-shan is without plants or trees. It 
has kuei-chu so very poisonous that if a person is wounded by one 
he will certainly die.” Quoting Kuo P‘o’s (A. D. 276-324) com- 
ment, Ho I-hsing says: “ At present from Kuei-yang hsien #£& 
within Shih-hsing-chiin #88288 come kuei-chu # (+118) as thick 
as two feet in circumference and forty feet tall. Also in Chiao-chih 
(Cochin-China) they have li-chu % with solid centers, strong 
and poisonous tips which they use to stick tigers, causing them to 
die, these being also of this class.” Ho I-hsing adds his comment: 
“ Concerning Kuei-yang in Shih-hsing-chiin, see the “ Ti-li-chih ” 
HELIS section of the Chin shu ###. In the commentary on the 
Wu-tu fu ABR, the I-wu chih RWE is quoted as follows: 
‘ Of the kuei-chu €E grown in Hsiao-kuei hsien 7#£¥% within Shih- 
hsing, the large are three feet in diameter and forty to fifty feet 
tall. It is also said the p‘iao-chu # (+118) are as thick as a lance 
shaft, have solid centers, are so strong and tough that the people 
of Chiao-chih sharpen their tips in order to use them as spears 
which are very sharp. The lao-chu 5 (+118) contain a poison. 
The I ® tribesmen use them to make spears and if these pierce 
an animal it will certainly die. All this agrees with Kuo P‘o’s 
commentary, but the character li # in his explanation I suspect 
should be p‘iao 3% (+118), and kuei 2 (+118) should be kuei 
#£.’” For the original of Ho I-hsing’s quotation from the Wu-tu 
fu, cf. Wén-hsiian (reprint in Ssti-pu ts‘ung-k‘an) (1896) 5.13a. 
Cuin Tu was a native of Ta‘yang [& (in Chekiang) and an 
official during Ching-ti’s # reign (156-141 B.C.). He served 
as prefect of Chi-nan fu, Shantung, was a man of great bravery 
and an honest administrator. Cf. CBD 719. 
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[1 b] 
Slightly different in being hollow and solid, 
But mostly alike in having sections.” 

2 AC: For the greater part, bamboos have hollow centers but 
at times one-tenth have solid culms. Therefore they are said to 
be slightly different. Naturally there is a difference between the 
hollow and solid, but as there are no bamboos without sections 
they are said to be largely similar. 


Some flourish in sand near water, 
And others thrive on cliffs and uplands.® 


3 AC: The t‘ao-chih (“ peach branch bamboo”) and the yiin- 
tang are frequently planted on islets. The huang (“bushy ”) and 
the hsiao (“ dwarf”) bamboo classes must be grown on high dry 
land. . 

TN: Concerning the t‘ao-chih, yiin-tang, and huang bamboos, 
see further on in Tat K‘ai-chih’s long commentary after the line, 
“There are the yiin-tang, shé-t‘ung lin-yii and t‘ao-chih.” For 
note on the Asiao bamboo, see his account of the hai-hsiao bamboo. 

Of spreading foliage, they luxuriantly grow, 
Into a turquoise forest beautiful. 

Of such a substance that they thrive in winter, 
But of a nature that dreads the extreme cold. 


About the Nine Rivers they sparingly grow, 
While around the Five Mountains they thickly flourish.‘ 


4 AC: The Chiu-ho, or Nine Rivers, are the T‘o-hsieh, T‘ai- 
shih, Ma-chia, Fu-fu, Hu-su, Chien, Chieh, Kou-pan, and Lin-chin, 
of which Yii regulated the flow in P‘ing-yiian-chiin. The explana- 
tions of the term Wu-ling (“ Five Mountains ranges”) vary. I 
formerly traveled to Chiao-chou, noted what I saw en route, 
inquired of the elderly men and examined all the ancient records. 
I then found that those in the present Nan-k‘ang, Shih-an, and 
Lin-ho comprised the northern range and those in Lin-chang and 
Ning-p‘u comprised the southern range. Within the boundaries of 
each of these five regions there is one range which divides the 
waters north and south. All five ranges extend into Nan-yiieh 
territory. Those in the three prefectures, Nan-k‘ang, Lin-ho, and 
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Shih-an, extend into Kuang-chou. Those in the two prefectures, 
Ning-p‘u and Lin-chang, which are southwest of Kuang-chou, 
extend into Chiao-chou, some parts extending into the region 
under.the control of Cuao T‘o and some parts extending into the 
territory annexed [to China] by Ma Yiian, as existing traces show. 
As anciently Lu Chi commanded that the war drums be beaten at 
the Wu-ling, this shows that it was the route to Chiu-chén. Hst 
Kuang’s Tsa-chi states that Yen, Sung, Yang, Chien-an, and 
K‘ang-lo comprised the Wu-ling, but this is a grave error. YU 
I-ch‘i and Han K‘ang-po regarded Nan-i, Ta-ying, and Chiu-kang, 
which were within the region controlled by the government of 
Chin-hsing prefecture, as included in the number of the Wu-ling, 
but this is also an error. Around the region of the Chiu-ho the 
bamboos were sparsely grown because they dreaded the severe 
cold, while about the Wu-ling they thickly flourished, as they 
liked the extreme heat. 


TN: In ancient times the Yellow River, in its normal northern 
flow from Méng-chin (Huai-ch‘ing fu, Honan), separated into 
nine channels which received the collective name Chiu-ho (“ Nine 
Rivers ”’) , and in this way the Yellow River entered the sea. These 
nine streams flowed through a region corresponding to the ancient 
Ho-chien and Tientsin prefectures in Chihli Province and the 
ancient Wu-ting prefecture in Shantung. Cf. Tz‘i-yiian, F 90. In 
enumerating these nine rivers, the character #4 in the name Hu-su 
had been chiseled out of the Ming dynasty printing blocks of texts 
2, 8, and 10 before these imprints were made, being a depreciatory 
term used to denote the Tatars, Mongols, and foreigners in 
general and therefore offensive to the Manchus then in power. 
Similar instances of this practice will be noted further on. P‘ing- 
yiian-chiin was within the area known as the delta of the Yellow 
River; and it seems that until Yii regulated the flow of these nine 
streams it was frequently inundated. Cf. Leacr’s The Chinese 
Classics 3.100. It also appears that Yii made an attempt to reclaim 
these marshy lands by planting bamboos but since the climate was 
cold, they did not thrive. The Nan-k‘ang mentioned here is the 
present Kan-chou in southern Kiangsi. Shih-an is the present Kuei- 
lin fu, Kwangsi. Lin-ho corresponds to the present Ho district in 
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Kwangsi. Lin-chang and Ning-p‘u were two prefectures southwest 
of Canton. Nan-yiieh roughly corresponds to the area covered by 
the present Kwangtung and Kwangsi. Chiao-chou most probably 
refers to the province of that name which existed during the Later 
Han dynasty. It comprised the following: Nan-hai, Hi, T‘sang- 
wu #48, Yii-lin 4 , Ho-p‘u 7, Chiao-chih 2H, Chiu-chén 
AK, and Jih-nan HH. Part of this area was under the control of 
Cuao T‘o, known in history as Viceroy of Nan-yiieh, but Wu Ti 
conquered this region in the sixth year (112 B.C.) of his reign 
as Yiian-ting. In the Han shu Nan-yiieh is written ™. Cf. 
Tz‘ii-yiian, * 389. Cf. also Gites’ CBD 79-80. Ma Yiian (14 
B. C. to A. D. 49) was a great military commander. The reference 
here is to his success in subjugating a rebellion of the people of 
Tongking against the Chinese Imperial government and adding to 
the domain of the empire. Cf. Gites’ CBD 572. Lu Chi (tzu 
-#%; A.D. 261-303) was a famous scholar and military com- 
mander. Cf. ibid. 539. Tat K‘ai-chih’s reference here is to the 
composition entitled “ Tséng Ku Chiao-chih kung Chén ” }# #2 
Bit “ Poem presented Ku Chén, Duke of Chiao-chih,” in which 
he exhorted him to beat the war drums and start a campaign 
against the southern tribes. Cf. Lu Shih-héng wén-chi BEEBE IC IE 
(Ssti-pu ts‘ung-k‘an reprint) (587) 5.8. Hst Kuang (A. D. 352- 
425) is the author of the Chin-chi #2 “Records of the Chin 
Period ” (A. D. 265-420) , and other works. Cf. Gites’ CBD 305. 
Yu I-ch‘i is the author of the Chiao-chou chi SINK . Han K‘ang- 
po #488 , author of the Chou-i chu FI4#E and Chou-i chéng-i 
J) 41E% , lived in the Chin period. Chin-hsing ## is the 
obsolete name of a place near Hsi-ning FH prefecture, Kansu. 
According to the Chu-p‘u hsiang-lu [hereinafter abbreviated 
CPHL] 3.16, the huang-chu is also called ma-chu Je, identified as 
Dendrocalamus latiflorus Munro. 


[2 a] 


The shoots are called hsiin and the sheaths tsé, 
In summer they are numerous and in spring few. 
When the roots and culms are about to rot, 
Blossoms and seeds then appear.® 


10 
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5 AC: When the bamboos produce blossoms and seeds, in that 
year they rot and die. The fu are the seeds of the bamboo. This 
character fu has the sound of Ji (fu). 

They are certain to die when sixty, 
And be reproduced in six years.® 

6 AC: Once in sixty years the bamboos change their roots. 
When they renew their roots they form fruits, then wither and 
die. When the seeds fall to the ground they again grow and in six 
years mature and cover a piece of land. When the bamboo is dead 
it is called chou. The character chow is pronounced like chou. 


[2 b] 
The excellent of the chung-lung bamboos 
Come from the K‘un-lun mountains.’ 

7 AC: Chung-lung is the name of a bamboo. Huang-ti sent 
Line Lun to the wilderness of the K‘un-lun Mountains to cut 
down and blow through them to determine the musical notes. The 
words in the Shéng-p‘u—Chung-lung ta-chu—do not refer to the 
size of these bamboos. The statement in the 7?-fu about the 
chung-lung bamboos is wrong. It is the name of one kind of 
bamboo. If those grown were really large bamboos, how could 
they be used for pitch pipes, kuan and ti flutes? 

TN: Line Lun was one of the assistants of Huang-ti and reputed 
inventor of the art of music. He journeyed to the north of the 
K‘un-lun Mountains west of Tocharia and there obtained certain 
bamboos. These he cut into twelve tubes of varying length and 
devised a system under which each tube corresponded to a given 
month so that the dates of the seasons could thereby be de- 
termined. Cf. Gites’ CBD 488. 

In Ma Yung‘s Ch‘ang-ti fu (in Wén-hsiian 18.2a) there is no 
specific statement that the chung-lung bamboos could be used for 
making pitch pipes or flutes, as the following will show: “ Only 
the chung-lung rarities grow in the shade of Chung-nan’s #4 
steep slopes.” Li Shan’s commentary quotes Tat K‘ai-chih’s Chu- 
pu as stating: “Chung-lung is the name of a bamboo.” The 
Mao shih €#¥ says, “ What are they on Chung-nan?” Mao 
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Ch‘ang © comments, “It (Chung-nan) is a Chou dynasty 
name of a mountain. The line in the Shang-shu ta-chuan 1? 
KH, ‘ Observe the shade of Chung-nan,’ means the north side of 
this mountain.” Li Hsiang S13 comments: “The words ch‘i- 
shéng #¥42 mean ‘ growth of rare substance.’ The character /# 
means ‘ steep slopes.’” The Chéng-tzi t‘ung (16) 8.43a, defining 
chung # (+118), states that it is pronounced like ‘FP (chung) 
and that lung-chung i##i (+118) is a bamboo name. These can 
be made into ti #4 flutes. In Ma Yung’s 7i-fu there is the line, 
“ Only the lung-chung rarities grow on the north side of Chung- 
nan’s #94 steep slopes.” A gloss states: “The words chi-shéng 
mean that the substance of their growth is rare.” The Chéng-tzi 
t‘ung seems to be in error here in writing lung-chung, for in Ma 
Yung’s Ch‘ang-ti fu this bamboo name is written $8 (+ 118) fii. 
Cf. Wén-hsiian 18.2a. The Yiian-chien lei-han 417.8b, quoting 
Tat K‘ai-chih’s Chu-p‘u, also gives lung-chung and quotes the 
Kuang chih as saying that they are suitable for making ti flutes. 
Of Yiian-ch‘iu’s ti-chiin bamboos, 
One internode will make a boat. 


Their size is already known, 
But their forms and names are not recorded.® 


8 AC: Of the ti-chiin bamboos grown on Yiian-ch‘iu, one inter- 
node can be made into a boat. Kuo P‘o’s commentary states: 
“ One internode can be made into a boat.” But he gives no further 
explanation. Chiin is identical with Shun and is a “ borrowed 
meaning ” character. 

TN: The first and second lines of Tat K‘ai-chih’s poem refer to 
the following in the Shan-hai ching kuang-chu Wi##®URTE 17.1a, 
in the chapter “ Ta-huang pei-ching ” K3e4t#E ; “Beyond the 
northwestern sea within the great wilderness . . . and south of 
the mound on Wei-yii-shan 47/1, there is the Fang-yiian AA, 
and three-hundred li south there is the grove of ti-chiin #R 
bamboos. The larger of these can be used to make boats.” A 
gloss by Kuo P‘o says: “This means that from the bamboos in 
the Shun-lin #F#F grove one section can be used to make a boat.” 
There are several claimants to the title Ti-chiin. Tar K‘ai-chih 
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here applied the title Ti-chiin to Shun. Ho I-hsing says the title 
also refers to Chuan Hsii #38, one of the fabulous rulers who 
is said to have reigned 2513-2436 B.C., basing his statement on 
the alleged fact that west of this mound there was a pool in 
which Chuan Hsii bathed. Cf. ibid. 17.1a. This title is also given 
to Huang-ti, who is said to have reigned 2697-2596 B.C. Ibid. 
18.8b, col. 9; and to Tr Ku ## 2435-2366 B. C., ibid. 14.3b. Cf. 
also Shuo-wén t‘ung-hsiin ting-shéng, under 8 No. 15, p. 14b, 
col. 5, where it states that Ti-chiin refers to Yii Ti Shun Kir Ff, 
said to have reigned 2255-2206 B.C. This work also explains 
why the term ti-chiin is applied to several different rulers by 
quoting the following from the Ch‘un-ch‘iu fan-lu XR by 
Tune Chung-shu ff 2, 156-86 B.C.: “According to the de- 
grees of nobility, a man who possesses the abilities of ten men is 
called a hao 3; of a hundred men is called a chich #; of a 
thousand men is called a chiin 4; and of ten thousand men is 
called a ying ®.” Ibid. 14b, col. 2. 


Kuei really denotes a class of bamboos, 
Having the same names but different origins.® 


9 AC: Of the kuei-chu which grow forty to fifty feet tall, the 
thick ones have a circumference of two feet, widespread nodes, 
large leaves shaped like those of the kan-chw (“ sweet bamboos ”’) , 
and red cortex. South of Nan-k‘ang they grow in abundance. The 
Shan-hai ching states: “ If a person is wounded by a kuei bamboo 
from Ling-yiian he will die.” Actually the kwe: bamboos are of 
two kinds, their names being the same but their substances 
different. Their forms have not been described in detail. 

TN: The CPHL (8.1-2) has a long account concerning the 
kuei-chu, in which the shoots of eight kinds are chiefly considered 
but there is nothing to connect them with the kuei-chu of our 
Chu-p‘u. The Chéng-tzi t‘ung (16.10-11) states: “ At present 
it is a common practice to regard (+118) as merely an alternate 
of f£, but actually there are two separate kinds.” On page 28b it 
lists O” and says it is a common form of # (+118). Regarding 
this the Shan-hai ching chien-su (Chung-shan ching section) 5.49b 
states: “Seventy li east on the Ping-shan WI there are many 
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kuei-chu + (+ 118).” Ho I-hsing comments: “ Kuei # (+118) 
also should be #£. Kuei-yang #3 is the place where they are 
grown; hence the use of this name.” 


[3 a] 


The wet bamboos are very strong, thin-fleshed, 
And for casting arrows they are excellent.1° 


10 AC: The wei are slender bamboos. This account has been 
quoted from the Shw chih. They are thin-fleshed but strong and 
are used to make arrows for the triple-stringed bows. The 
character wei is pronounced like (wez). See San-ts‘ang. 

TN: The CPHL (5.13-14) gives the name 4# (+ 118) A# and 
states that bamboos are strong, thin-fleshed, and can be used to 
make po-shih ##% (“casting arrows”) which are the same as 
those used in the present-day game of t‘ou-hu t£%. The Shu 
chih is an ancient work by Cu‘anc K‘uan 76 5¢ of the Han dynasty. 
Li K‘an next quotes the two lines of Tar K‘ai-chih’s poem and 
continues with an explanation of several other games, including 
Chinese chess, in which material of this bamboo is used as tokens. 
According to the Tz‘t-yiian, J) 91, this game was played at ban- 
quets and consisted of guest and host taking turns at casting an 
arrow through the opening of a standing vase. The winner won 
the privilege of making the loser drink a cup of wine. The Li chi 
has a chapter on this game and explains the rules very carefully. 
The T2‘t-yiian also shows a figure of the vase used in this game. 
The San-ts‘ang is a dictionary used in the early part of the Han 
dynasty. It was divided into three parts: T's‘ang-hsieh p‘ien 
iE, Viian-li p‘ien REIS, and Po-hsiieh ptien PEE. CE. 
Tz‘ti-yiian, & 27. There is no mention of these wei bamboos in 
the surviving parts of the San-ts‘ang in our possession. 


The huang-chu are good for poles and flutes, 
As the culms are exceptionally hard and round." 


11 AC: The huang-chu or thicket bamboos are hard and have 
narrow internodes. Their culms are round and of hard texture. 
Their cortex is white as frost. The thick culms are suitable for 
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poling boats while the slender ones can be used for making flutes. 
The character huang is pronounced like (huang). Cf. San-ts‘ang. 
TN: In the Li-sao ts‘ao-mu su ESES“EAGE by Wu Jén-chieh 
RCE of the Sung dynasty (Chih-pu tsu-chai ts‘ung-shu reprint) 
(54) 4.8b, Tar K‘ai-chih’s Chu-p‘u is said to include the kuei 
E (+118), chi #k, kun-lu Bi, chung-lung $8 (+118) #8, huang- 
mao 2251) (+118) , mei /& (+ 118) , and chi-kéng ZEIE bamboos. All 
are bamboo names: given in our Chu-p‘u, except kuei 4 (+ 118) 
and mao JP (+118) in the name huang-mao. The character for 
mao does not occur in the main text of the K‘ang-hsi tzt-tien but 
is found in the supplement where it is said to be pronounced as JP 
(mao) and the P‘ien-hai lei-pien given as authority. In the CPHL 
(3.18a) the mao bamboo is listed and described as a separate kind 
as follows: “The mao bamboo is grown on Yen-tang /fs 3} and 
Lo-ch‘ing $i (forming parts of the T‘ien-tai-shan, in T‘ien-tai, 
Chekiang). In form it is similar to the shui-chu 7 (“ water 
bamboo”), but its leaves are sharp-pointed like those of the 
peach and plum trees. Its culms are made into splints which are 
pliable but tough and are good for miscellaneous uses. Its common 
name is pa-li-chu mE (« hedge bamboo ”’). There is no mention 
of the huang bamboo in the surviving parts of the San-ts‘ang 
dictionary in our possession. 
The chi-chu roots intertwine and grow deeply, 
One clump making a grove. 
Their roots are like the spreading spokes of a wheel, 
And their nodes are like a sheaf of needles. 
They are also called pa-chu, 
And for city walls, they make a certain defense. 


After eating their tender shoots, 


The hair of the head will fall out.12 


12 AC: The chi-chu thorny bamboos grow in all the prefectures 
of Chiao-chou. A clustered growth consists of several tens of 
culms. The large measure two feet in circumference and are very 
thick-fleshed with nearly solid centers. The I tribesmen split and 
use them to make crossbows. Both the branches and nodes have 
thorns. These people plant them in order to make stockades so 
that the soldiers cannot attack them. What Wan Chén’s I-wu 
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chih describes as being planted to make hedges which are better 
than walls are these. Sometimes they die and topple over when 
the exposed roots are as large as a ten-stone weight. Their roots 
are crisscrossed and intertwined in form like a silk reeling machine. 
They are called pa-chu hedge bamboos. Cf. San-ts‘ang. Eating 
their shoots will cause the hair of the head to fall out. 


TN: The character ® has been chiseled out of the printing 
blocks of texts 2, 8, and 10 for reasons previously noted. It has 
been retained in texts 4, 5, and 6. For “ these people,” the reading 
in ten reprints, text 4 gives XK “northern barbarians,” a term 
offensive to the Manchus. The same is true of reprints 5 and 6 
but these two being recent, there was no compulsion. It is WAN 
Chén’s Nan-chou i-wu chih FAME, a third century work, 
which is being quoted here. For /# “ wall,” the T'ai-p‘ing yii-lan 
(963.6a) wrongly substitutes ff . The chi-chu have been identified 
as Bambusa stenostachys Hack. There is no mention of the chi- 
chu or its alternate names in the incomplete parts of the San-ts‘ang 
in our possession. In Tuan Ch‘éng-shih’s (tz #74: d. 863) 
Yu-yang tsa-tsu (Ssti-pu ts‘ung-k‘an reprint) (470) 18.1b, it 
states that if the shoots are eaten they will cause the “ teeth ” to 
fall out. See references to the chi-chu further on in the account of 
the liao and li bamboos. In the CPHL (4.18a) account, under 
the heading of li-chu 47 (“thorny bamboo ”), it states that it is 
also named chi-chu #8 , ta-li-chu 28, li-chut&, and chii-chu B. 
They come from Kuang-yu 3&4 (Kwangsi) , Liang-chiang MN7L 
(present Kiangsi, Kiangsu, and Anhwei) and Annam where they 
are very numerous and identical with the chi-chu #. In the 
southern regions the tz‘ #) are called li 97. Lr K‘an quotes the 
eight lines of Tar K‘ai-chih’s poem and interpolates parts of his 
commentary; therefore all these names may be referred to the 
chi-chu of our Chu-p‘u. 


[3 b] 


The tan-chu bamboo culms are hollow and long, 
And each has a use for which it is grown.18 


13 AC: The large of the tan-chu single culm bamboos are as 
thick as the calves of the legs, are hollow, of fine texture, tall, and 
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glossy. The I tribesmen of Ling-nan gather the shoots before they 
have matured into bamboos and boil them in a lime solution to 
extract a fiber which they spin and use to make cloth, the best 
quality being like hu gauze. 

TN: In texts 2, 8 and 10, there is a noticeable attempt to chisel 
out ® while in the other reprints it has been retained. In reprint- 
ing a part of Tar K‘ai-chih’s Chu-p‘u, the Yiian-chien lei-han 
(417.9a) quotes the above two lines of the poem, but through 
error substitutes tien 5! (+118) for tan #4. Next the compiler 
omits Tart K‘ai-chih’s commentary and instead quotes the de- 
scription of the tien-chu as given in the Ch‘u-hsiieh chi (28.28b) 
as follows: “ According to SHin Huai-yiian’s UEGE Nan-yiieh 
chih FARE, a fifth century work describing southern China, in 
Po-lo hsien RE#* (a district in Hui-chou fu, Kwangtung) at 
Tung-ts‘ang chou #2 #*9N there is a tien-chw inscription which 
reads: ‘The tien-chu culms are large, thin-walled, and entirely 
hollow. Their internodes are ten feet long and they grow erectly 
like the pine trees.’ ” This is a misplaced description and an error 
of the compiler of the Yiian-chien lei-han. The CPHL (5.7b) 
gives an account of the tan-chu and after quoting Tar K“ai-chih 
directly, adds the following: “The P‘an-yii chih #153 (Gazet- 
teer of P‘an-yii [in Canton}) states: ‘On every sunny day the tan 
bamboos are hosts to insects which bore into them and die.’ 
Within the culms there is a substance in which green and white 
particles are mixed together like bone ashes. This is called t‘ien- 
chu huang-mei KS RHE (‘tabasheer’). The original source of 
tabasheer is the bamboo called yung-chu $f. Although the hsiang- 
mi 41 also contains tabasheer, when made into pills, it is less 
potent, proving that the source is not yung bamboo.” 


The k‘u-chu are correctly called by this name, 
While the kan bamboos have not been wrongly designated .14 


14 AC: The k‘u-chu (“bitter bamboo”) class includes both 
white and dark red varieties, and they have a bitter taste. The 
kan-chu (“ sweet bamboos ”’) are similar to the huang (“ bushy ”’) 
bamboos and have a profusion of leaves. Underneath the nodes 
there is a substance of sweet taste which is used to mix in soups. 
This kind is to be had everywhere. 
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TN: The term k‘u-chu is a very general one for bamboo shoots 
of bitter taste and should always be considered as denoting a class 
rather than an individual variety. For example the CPHL (3.5-8) 
states that they are grown everywhere and that altogether there 
are twenty-two kinds of which two are grown in the north. Satow 
seems to have regarded them as one species (Phyllostachys quilioi 
A. and C. Riviére). See p. 22 for figure and description in his 
work. However, it would seem improbable that the twenty-two 
kinds mentioned by Li K“‘an could be reduced to a single species. 
The term kan-chu (“ sweet-tasting bamboo”) is also a general 
one for those bearing shoots of sweet, insipid, or neutral taste 
which can be prepared for food. Most probably the term kan-chu 
‘HH when used in ancient Chinese writings, is identical with tan- 
chu %® (“insipid bamboo ”), which modern botanists identify 
as Phyllostachys nigra var, henonis Stapf ex Rendle. This seems 
to be borne out by Su Sung’s #4 (1020-1101) T*u-ching pén- 
ts‘ao laj#K AHL wherein it is stated that the kan H bamboos are 
identical with the tan-chu #®. See account from this work in the 
supplement to this translation. For wei ®& “ taste” mentioned in 
Tar K‘ai-chih’s commentary, reprint 9 wrongly gives wei 4 “ not,” 
an obvious slip on the part of the printing-block carver. Accord- 
ing to the Chéng-tzii t‘ung (16) 8.39b, pu f (+118) is another 
name for the k‘u-chu. In Wuc-hsi district in Ch‘ang-chou fu, 
Kiangsu, many have these. 

The kung-chu are like rattans, 
And their nodes are crooked. 

They grow profusely along the earth, 
And erectly when supported by trees. 

Having a length of several fathoms, 
They appear as if growing endlessly. 


Although their texture contains streaks, 
The culms must be greased to disclose their beauty.1® 


15 AC: The kung-chu entwining bamboos are grown on all the 
hills along the eastern border. They have length of several tens 
of chang and are crooked at each node. Since they are long and 
also soft they cannot by themselves stand erectly but if they come 
in contact with trees they will wind about them. Their texture 
contains streaks but the culms must first be rubbed with fat and 
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heated over a fire after which the streaks will appear. The splints 
for bamboo sleeping couches come from this kind. 

TN: In the poetical part these kwng-chwu are said to be nearly 
a hundred fathoms long while in his commentary, Tar K“ai-chih 
gives several tens of chang or two to three hundred feet. Li K‘an 
quotes all of Tar K‘ai-chih’s account of this kung-chu but gives 
the length as nearly a hundred chang or a thousand feet. Li K‘an 
says that the masters of vessels select for use those lianas measur- 
ing one thousand feet in length. Cf. CPHL 5.14. 


[4a] 


Within the classes of bamboos, 
The su-ma are especially remarkable. 

Having long culms with smooth nodes, 
Large leaves and dense branches. 

In their group they are uniquely beautiful, 
With luxuriant foliage gracefully waving."® 


16 AC: The su-ma-chu have a length of several tens of feet. 
The large ones have circumference of one foot or more, smooth 
nodes, and numerous branches growing bushily on all four sides. 
Their leaves are as large as woven sandals. Among the bamboos 
they are attractive. All about the region of the Wu-ling they have 
these. 

TN: The CPHL. (4.24a) includes a bamboo named sha-ma-chu 
Wii. and states that it is also called su-ma-chu, ts‘u-ma-chu #, 
sha-mo-chu t#E , and ssii-ma-chu 4 (+118) BE (+118). Evi- 
dently Li K‘an regarded this many-named bamboo as identical 
with the su-ma-chu, as he quotes four of the six lines of the poem 
and part of Tar K‘ai-chih’s commentary in his rather long descrip- 
tion. However, he gives the circumference as six or seven inches 
while Tar K‘ai-chih states that it is one foot or more. The T“ai- 
p‘ing yii-lan also states that the sha-ma-chu Whi is identical with 
the su-ma-chu but this work does not quote our Chu-p‘u. In his 
Hsii-chu-p‘u, Liu Mei-chih describes this bamboo under the name 
sha-mo-chu as follows: “It is grown in the Kuei-ling (a range of 
mountains in Kwangsi). A person can enfold one culm. When 
they want to plant them they take branches two or more feet 
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long, stick them in the earth and before the passage of a month 
they will grow roots and leaves; and within the year they will 
produce shoots. Not more than three need be planted to make a 
grove.” Cf. Kuang-ch‘iin fang-p‘u 82.6. 
There are the yiin-tang, shé-t‘ung, 
The lin-yii and t‘ao-chih. 
They have long narrow glossy leaves, 
And unspotted culms with thin cortex. 


Hundreds and thousands grow in confusion, 
And the thick and slender have differences.17 


17 AC: There are several bamboos the cortex and leaves of 
which resemble one another. The yiin-tang are the largest; the 
thicker ones are used to make rice steamers. Their shoots may 
also be utilized. The shé-t‘ung (“ blowpipe”’) bamboos are thin- 
walled and have the longest internodes. An arrow may be inserted 
within and for this reason they have been given thisname. The lin- 
yi “ broad-leaved ” bamboos have thin broad leaves. The women 
of Yiieh used these as bamboo swords. The t‘ao-chih (“ peach 
branch ”) bamboos are the most slender of this class. See regional 
records and rhythmic prose compositions. The t‘ao-chih bamboos 
have a red cortex which is smooth, strong, and may be used in 
making matting. The bamboos mentioned in the “ Ku-ming- 
p‘ien ” (section of the Shu ching) are these. In its explanation of 
plant terms, the Erh-ya states, “ Those with four inch internodes 
are the t‘ao-chih bamboos.” Kuo P‘o’s (A.D. 276-322) com- 
mentary on the above says, “ The bamboos with four inch inter- 
nodes are the t‘ao-chih.” However, of the t‘ao-chih bamboos I 
saw, the shorter had internodes of less than one inch while among 
the longer some had internodes measuring over one foot. As they 
have these everywhere in Kiangsi the proof is not far away. I fear 
that what has been listed in the plants section of the Erh-ya is 
another kind of plant named t‘ao-chih and not necessarily a 
bamboo. In his commentary, Kuo P‘o added the character chu, 
thereby creating this error. The Shan-hai ching states: “ Among 
the trees there are the t‘ao-chih and the chien-tuan,” In its 
“ Ts‘ao-mu-p‘ien ” (“ Plants and Trees Section ”) , the Kuang chih 
states, “ The t‘ao-chih come from Chu-t‘i-chiin (obsolete name of 
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locality in Szechwan) and these are what Ts‘ao Shuang made use 
of.” A careful examination of its characteristics will show that it 
closely resembles a tree; but we have no details concerning the 
t‘ao-chih mentioned in the Erh-ya so we do not know what this 
other one is. Those which the [Shan-hai|ching and [Erh-lya 
mention are two kinds which could certainly not be made into 
mats. The Kuang chih regarded the ts‘ao rushes as bamboos but 
this was an error. Subsequent scholars frequently made this same 
error. 

TN: Text 7 substitutes X for # given by all other reprints 
in the last line of poem. In the line, “ As they have these every- 
where in Kiangsi,” given in texts 1, 4, 5, and 6, all other reprints 
have wrongly substituted 4 for #™ . For “ Plants and Trees Section 
of the Kuang chih,” given in texts 4, 5, and 6, all other reprints 
have USAT, having for some reason substituted J® for Ht. 
Of the Kuang chih only a fragment now exists. Ts‘ao Shuang, a 
scion of the imperial house of Wei (d. A.D. 249). Cf. G1uEs’ 
CBD 760. In the Yiian-chien lei-han (417.9b) , it states that yiin- 
tang is another name for the tien ¥! (+118) bamboo, but this is 
an error for pei #, as given in the CPHL 5.1la. The Ku-ming- 
pien to which Tar K‘ai-chih refers is the Testamentary Charge 
given by Ch‘éng Wang KK of the Chou dynasty just before his 
death. His reign lasted thirty-seven years and ended 1079 B.C. 
Cf. Shu ching (Lxccr’s translation) 3. Pt. 2 544-61. The refer- 
ences are to mats used in his funeral ceremonies and are mentioned 
on pp. 551-53, where they are called mi-hsi #/% (“bamboo splint 
mats”), ch‘ing-p‘u-hsi THK (“green rush mats”), féng-hsi 
SU and yiin-hsi %3/%, which the commentators say are mats 
made from a soft and pliable bamboo. LrccE does not mention 
any other names in his translation but in the 7u-shu chi-ch‘éng 
32 (“ K‘ao-kung-tien ”) , 224.1a, the mi-hsi are said to be t‘ao-chu- 
chih-hsi BETTER ; the ch‘ing-p‘u-hsi are said to be made of the 
slender huan 3 Juncus effusis L. (Scripus capsularia, Lour.) ; and 
the féng-hsi are said to be woven with the yiin 43. It is also said 
that the mats were in layers, the lower being rush mats and the 
upper being tien © (+118) bamboo mats. On the same page one 
commentator states that the chu-wei 7T#£ (a marshy ground reed 
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Arundo phragmites L.) mats are called tien 5 (+118), a name 
given to the very best grade of bamboo matting. The rhythmic 
prose composition to which Tat K‘ai-chih refers is Tso Ssii’s Wu- 
tu fu (in Wén-hsiian 5.18a) in which there is the line: “ Among 
the bamboos there are the yiin-tang, lin-yii, kuei #£, chien Ri, 
shé-t‘ung and yu-wu HHS in thickets; the p‘iao (+118) and 
lao % (+118) are in clumps.” Liv Yiian-lin comments: “The 
I-wu chih states that the yiin-tang bamboos grow along the banks 
of waterways. They are twenty to thirty feet tall, have a circum- 
ference of one foot, five or six inches, have internodes six or seven 
and sometimes ten feet long. They grow in the Lu-ling JAB 
region; south of Shih-hsing te they are also numerous. The I 
tribesmen of Hsiao-kuei 7*#£ spin and weave their fibers into 
grass cloth. It was a lin-yii bamboo which YUAN Kung 422 used 
as a sword when he fenced with the woman of Yiieh. The largest 
of the kwei-chu, which grow in Hsiao-kuei district within Shih- 
hsing, have a circumference of two feet and a length of forty to 
fifty feet. The chien-chu #875, which are slender, small but 
tough, and have solid centers, can be used to make arrows. All 
through their culms they are without nodes. In all the provinces 
of Chiang-tung 724 (southern parts of Anhwei, Kiangsu, and 
Chekiang) they have these. The shé-t‘ung are slender and have 
narrow fistulas through their length of ten or more feet. Some are 
also without nodes and can be used to make blowpipes. The shé- 
t‘ung and yu-wu bamboos come from Chiu-chén ALS in Chiao- 
chih BE . The p‘iao-chu are as thick as a lance shaft, have solid 
centers, and are hard. The people of Chiao-chih sharpen their 
points and use them to make lances which are very sharp. The 
lao-chu contain a poison. The I tribesmen use them as lances 
and if they pierce an animal it will certainly die. LU Hsiang 
l®) states that a bamboo thicket is called a huang & .” 


[4b] 


Hsiang Yu having been put to death, 
The soil became rank and foul. 

Though thrice dyked still the waters overflowed, 
And finally the hsiin bamboos were grown 
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As this is a rare thing of great antiquity, 
It is briefly described and the name transmitted.18 

18 AC: Emperor Yii put to death the two officials, Kung Kung 
and Hsiang Yu. Their blood flowed and became water, causing 
this place to become so foul that the five grains could not be 
planted. Emperor Yii thrice dyked the flooding waters but each 
time they overflowed and then hsiin bamboos were grown. North 
of the K‘un-lun Mountains there is the Yo-shan. See the 
section “ 'Ta-huang pei-ching” (“Classic of the Great Northern 
Wilderness ”’) . 

TN: In the “ Ta-huang pei-ching ” section of the Shan-hai ching 
chien-su (17.5) , the account reads: “'The Kung Kung (sometimes 
referred to as Minister of Works under Emperor Yii) was named 
Hsiang Yu. He had nine heads, the body of a snake, and crawled 
about feeding in the nine soils. Wherever he vomited the land 
became springs and marshes; and if not acrid it was sour so that 
of all the animals, none were able to live there. Emperor Yii 
dammed the flood waters and killed Hsiang Yii, but his blood 
made the soil rancid and foul-smelling so that it was impossible to 
grow the grains and as there was much water, no one could dwell 
there. Emperor Yii built earthen dykes three times, but three 
times the water overflowed and formed pools. Because many 
emperors came from this region, earth was used to make raised 
terraces. North of the K‘un-lun Mountains there is Yo-shan tll 
where the hAsiin-chu grows.” This last sentence is correctly given 
in texts 1, 3, and 9 but eight other reprints wrongly substitute Mi 
for A. In the “ Hai-wai pei-ching ” (8.1-2) there is a somewhat 
different version of this account but there is nothing to indicate 
that Kung Kung and Hsiang Yu were two officials; therefore Ta 
K‘ai-chih might be in error here. 


[5a] 


The p‘an-ch‘ang have solid centers, 
And are similar in class to the pa-chu. 

There are few uses for which they are suitable, 
But they produce shoots of very good taste.1® 


19 AC: The p‘an-ch‘ang (“coiled intestines”) bamboos are 
grown in all the hills in the eastern prefectures along the sea. Their 
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shoots are most delicious. They are said to be similar to the 
pa-chu (“ hedge bamboos”) which come from Fukien. These are 
mentioned in SHin [Yung’s Lin-hai shui-t‘u i-wu] chih but their 
characteristics are not explained in detail. 

TN: The character p‘an #® is given in its abbreviated form. It 
is usually written #. The title of SHin Yung’s work is here 
abbreviated Suin’s Chih Ui. It is one chiian and is a collection 
of records concerning affairs in Lin-hai-chiin B&¥#é6B , which was 
about fifteen miles southeast of the present Lin-hai district in 
Chekiang. This locality was first established during the Three 
Kingdoms period, A. D. 221-227, in what was then the Wu King- 
dom. The author was a man of the above period and dwelt in 
this kingdom. Cf. CBD 499. Cf. also Sui shu (Po-na edition) 
28.22b. 


The chin-chu are made into lances, 

Praised along the coast for their sharpness. 
Their culms serve as shafts, 

And their tips as spear points. 
They grow in Jih-nan, 

And are also called p‘tao.2° 


20 AC: The chin-chu grow twenty or more feet long and have a 
circumference of several inches. The culms are very hard and 
sharp-pointed. The southern people use them to make lances. 
Before the shoots have matured into bamboos the reeds are suit- 
able for making bowstrings. See Hst Chung’s Nan-chung tsou. 
Liv Yiian-lin says: ‘“ The I tribesmen use the reeds of the shih- 
yeh-chu to make spears.” But what I heard of in this connection 
was the chin-chu. Can it be a case of one thing with two names? 

TN: In the fourth line of the poem, “ And their tips serve as 
spear points,” reprints 2, 4, 5, 6, 10 and 11 wrongly substitute &i 
“ nodes ” for 8, while text 7 has BE which is also wrong. Jih-nan 
Hd was a prefecture in the Han period corresponding to the 
present Shun-hua in Annam. In writing Liv Yiian-lin’s name the 
copyist of text 1 wrongly wrote #¥ for #k. In reprints 2, 8, and 
10 ® has been chiseled out of the printing block for reasons al- 
ready explained. The description of the chin-chw as given in text 7 
contains nine errors or omissions as follows: In line one of the 
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poem, # “ bamboo shoot ” is wrongly given for 44; in the third 
line # “ pencil” is wrongly given for #f “culm”; in the fourth 
line R “and” is wrongly given for 7 “sharp-pointed,” and & 
is wrongly substituted for &. In the commentary 4 “ chopstick ” 
is wrongly substituted for 4#3= “ three” is wrong and should be 
= “two ”; El has again been omitted in the second last line; Bi 
is again wrongly substituted for 4; and #% an expletive has been 
omitted in the last line. 

The CPHL (4.22-23) account of the p‘iao-chu 3 (+118), 
toward the end of which Li K‘an quotes the six lines of Tat K<ai- 
chih’s poem, reads as follows: “ The p‘iao-chu bamboos come from 
all parts of Kwangsi, Liang-kiang (Kiangsi, Kiangsu, and Anhwei) 
and Annam. They are very similar to the tang-chu %, the 
branches and leaves being slender and small with culms of hard 
texture, thick and suitable for making shafts for spears and also 
crossbows. In Tso Ssii’s Wu-tu fu one reads: ‘ The p‘iao 3 (+ 118) 
and lao % (+118) are in thickets.’ A gloss by Liv Yiian-lin 
states: ‘ The p‘tao bamboo culms are as thick as a lance shaft, have 
solid centers, and are strong and tough. The people of Chiao-chih 
shape their tips to make spears which are very sharp.’ The Wu-lu 
52% states: ‘In Jih-nan (a part of Annam) they have li-chu 3 
which are hard, sharp-pointed, and suitable for making spears.’ 
According to the Shan-hai ching-chu the li-chu have solid centers, 
are strong and tough. Some people poison their tips to use in 
spearing tigers, causing them to die. The reason for using the 
character li $ instead of p‘iao 32 (+118) is not given. In Wu 
Liang-fu’s % i Chu shu 752% the character 3 (+118) is said to 
be pronounced as #% (piao) when used in the phrase, Yu-mei chih- 
piao AHEZE. The Fang-yen WS gives the name liao-chu 
#£ (+118). Some say this is identical with the chin-chu Mi, 
being one thing with two names.” From this point on Li K‘an 
quotes the six lines of Tat K‘ai-chih’s poem concerning the chin- 
chu 56 , thus showing that he also believed the 54 and fii to be 
identical, and adds a final comment: “ Already their identity is 
made clear in the preceding explanation under the name chin-chu 
i, which in brief makes known their similarities and differences.” 
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[5 b] 


In a confused mass the pai-yeh-chu, 
Are growing all around the southern boundaries. 
If man is injured by them he will die, 
For medicine is without power to cure. 
They are also called p‘ang-chu, 
And their poison is such as this. 
Of their similarities and differences, 
I have no knowledge.*? 


21 AC: The pai-yeh-chu (“ hundred-leaved bamboos”’) grow 
about the southern borders. They are very poisonous and if a 
person is injured by them he will surely die. Each branch has a 
hundred leaves; hence the use of this name. See SHiN [Yung’s 
Lin-hai shui-t‘u i-wu] chih. Liv Yiian-lin says: “The p‘ang-chu 
basket bamboo contains a poison. The I tribesmen use them to 
spear tigers and leopards and if wounded by these spears they die 
at once.” Perhaps this is an instance of one thing having two 
names. No details regarding their similarities and differences are 
given. 

TN: The CPHL (4.12a) gives virtually the same account of 
the pai-yeh-chu but substitutes lao % (+118) for p‘ang % (+118) 
in two instances. Although p‘ang is given in all our reprints it 
would seem to be wrong according to its utilization given in 
Tar K‘ai-chih’s commentary. and its meaning as defined in the 
dictionaries. It is Liu Yiian-lin’s commentary on the Wu-tu fu 
that Tar K‘ai-chih quotes, but there the character lao is given 
instead of p‘ang. The text quoted by Liv Yiian-lin is the J-wu 
chih but in this context there is no mention of pai-yeh-chu as an 
alternate name. Neither does he specifically mention tigers or 
leopards, merely saying “animals.” Cf. Wén-hsiian 5.6a. The 
Yii-p‘ien (14.3b) defines lao as a chu-lao “ bamboo spear” and 
p‘ang as a “ basket.” In text 1, 4 is again wrongly given for * 
in Liv Yiian-lin’s name. In reprints 2, 8, and 10 FR has again been 
chiseled out for reasons previously noted. The Chung-kuo i-hsiieh 
ta-tz‘t%i tien, describing the pai-yeh-chu, states: “They have a 
hundred leaves on each branch. In nature some are soft, some 
hard, some smooth, and some coarse. Their colors include green, 


| 
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yellow, white, red, black, purple, and mottled. The mottled have 
mixed streaks and colored specks. The purple are dark-colored 
and of ashy hue. The black are solid black and injurious. The 
red are thick and erect-growing. The white are thin and crooked. 
The yellow are like gold and the green are like jade. Their 
separate names include t‘ao-chih (‘peach branch’), ssii-lao ‘& 
(+118) 3 (+118) (‘abrasive bamboo’), shih-ma 45k (‘ stony 
ground bamboo’), pa-fa #032 (‘soft bamboo’), man-chu & 
(+118) (‘creeping bamboo ’), chin-chu Si (‘tendon bamboo ’), 
chien-chu (‘arrow bamboo’), mao-chu A (‘spear bamboo’), 
and kung-chu *9 (‘entwining bamboo’), each being described 
under these items.” Cf. ibid. 1075. The above are separately 
treated and in seven instances cross references are made to the 
pai-yeh-chu on p. 1075, creating the impression that these are 
merely varieties of the pai-yeh-chu. This is very misleading, for 
there is no such relationship. The compiler’s error is due to the 
presumption that statements in the Pén-ts‘ao kang-mu, concern- 
ing bamboos in general applied specifically to the pai-yeh-chu. 
Cf. Wei-ku-chai (1885 ed.) 37.21a, col. 6. 
The pao and yu-ya bamboos, 
Both have culms which are thick. 
Some have circumference of one foot; 
The pao are solid and the yu-ya hollow. 


Nan-yiieh is their habitat, 
And beams and pillars they supply.2? 


22 AC: The pao bamboos are solid-centered, thick, and fleshy. 
Some have narrow fistulas, being nearly solid. These are two large 
bamboos. The natives use them to make crossbeams and pillars. 
South of An-ch‘éng in Hupeh they have these. Their [shoots] 
taste bitter. They are commonly called pao-yu-ya. The Chiao- 
chou kuang-chih states: “Some are also produced in Yung- 
ch‘ang-chiin [in Yiinnan] which grow in dense thickets. It is 
those which the Wu-chiin fu refers to as the yu-ya growing in 
thickets. The character pao is pronounced like [pao]. These are 
naturally soft and weak. Cf. San-ts‘ang.” 

TN: In the Wu-tu fu text the name yu-wu is given instead of 
yu-ya in the following line: “ Among the bamboos there are the 
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ytin-tang, lin-yii, kuei, chien, shé-t‘ung, and yu-ww in thickets; 
the piao and lao are in clumps. Liv yiian-lin’s commentary 
says: “ The shé-t‘ung and yu-wu bamboos both come from Chiu- 
chén within Chiao-chih.” His commentary on the yiin-tang, 
shé-t‘ung and lin-yii bamboos has already been given in the 
translator’s note following Tar K‘ai-chih’s commentary concern- 
ing these three bamboos. For t‘u jén “ natives,” reprints 9 and 3 
wrongly substitute shih jén “EA “scholarly men.” There is no 
mention of the pao or yu-ya bamboos in the surviving parts of 
the San-ts‘ang in our possession. 


[6 a] 


Of the bamboos fit for staffs, 
None are better than the ch‘iung. 
With protuberances that are unusual, 
They are formed as if by human skill. 
How can they be confined to the soil of Shu 
When they are also grown in other regions? 
In one source they have been called fu-lao, 
The names being different but the substance the same.?? 


23 AC: The ch‘iung-chu have prominent nodes, solid centers, 
and are formed as if carved by man. They make the best staffs. 
The Kuang chih states: “They come from Chiung-tu district in 
Nan-kuang.” Therefore Chiung is a locality name like that used 
in the term kao-liang-chin. In Coane Ch‘ien’s (2nd cent. B. C.) 
biography it states that in Ta-hsia he saw some of these [ch“iung 
bamboo staffs] which came from India. Their importation was 
the first cause which finally resulted in opening up [the route to] 
Yiieh-sui. Yiieh-sui was a part of Yén-tu-kuo or ancient India. 
CuanG Méng-yang says the ch‘iung bamboos come from P‘an- 
kiang district in Hsing-ku. The Shan-hai ching speaks of these 
as the fu-chu, or staff bamboos, and states that they are grown 
in the Hsiin-fu Mountains, which are 1120 li northwest of the 
Tung-t‘ing Mountains. The Huang-t‘u states that in the Hua-Lin- 
Yiian there were three fu-lao or elders’ staff bamboos. According 
to this they were not confined to a single locality and likewise 
those mentioned in the rhythmic prose were not grown only in 
Shu. The saying in the Li chi, “ At fifty he holds his staff in his 
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home and at sixty he wields his staff in his village,” refers to this 
as an implement for supporting the aged. This bamboo is solid 
and since it is a hard staff it is also called fu-lao, the names being 
different but the substance the same. 

TN: Because of their prominent nodes, these ch‘iwng-chu are 
also called kao-chieh-chu ™5@i. Cf. CPHL 5.17a. In the same 
work (5.2b), Li K‘an lists the additional names chieh-chu i 
(“node bamboo”), hsia-chu # (“crutch bamboo”), tz‘u-pei- 
chu BR (“ compassionate bamboo ”) , and adds that commonly 
two kinds come from Western Szechwan. He then quotes the 
Kuang chih as stating that these come from Chiung-tu hsien in 
Kuang-nan (a prefecture in Yiinnan). This disagrees with Tat 
K‘ai-chih’s commentary, “'They come from Chiung-tu district in 
Nan-kuang ” (present district in Hsii-chou fu, Szechwan). Most 
probably this is correct) . 

The Shuo-wén t‘ung-hsiin ting-shéng, compiled by Cuvu Chiin- 
shéng and Cuv Ching-yung in 1833, states that 46 is also written 
JB (+118) and L(+118). According to this source, Chiung is 
identical with the present Chiung-chou in Szechwan. Cf. under 
phonetic No. 1, p. 27. Kao-liang-chin probably refers to Viola 
grown in Kao-liang-ch‘eng, obsolete name of a place near present 
Héng-chou, Kwangsi. 

The full significance of the reference to CHANG Ch‘ien’s activities 
is made clear in the following commentary in Tso Ssii’s Shu-tu fu 
(4.27-28) , the rhythmic prose to which Tar K“ai-chih is referring: 
“ CuaneG Ch‘ien’s biography states: ‘ While serving as an official 
in Ta-hsia (Bactria) , I saw ch‘iung bamboo staffs and cloth from 
Western Szechwan. I asked how they obtained these things, and 
the Ta-hsia people replied: “Our merchants go to trade in Yen- 
tu-kuo [India] which is several thousand li southeast of Ta-hsia.” 
The “ Nan-yiieh chuan,” or “ Records Concerning Nan-yiieh ” 
(a section of the Ch‘ien-Han shu), states that T‘anc Méng 
(Magistrate of Pu-yang in the time of Han Wu-ti, 140-87 B. C.) 
was sent as envoy to Nan-yiieh to laud the military power and 
virtues of Han Wu-ti. While in Nan-yiieh some chii-chiang (a 
condiment made from the lii-yeh or leaves of Piper betle) was set 
before T‘anc Méng. He inquired where it came from and was 
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answered, “From the northwest where the Tsang-ko-kiang is 
several li wide it comes into P‘an-yii city (within Canton). This 
is why the Han shu states: ‘Through the influence of trade in 
Szechwan chii-chiang condiment and bamboo staffs, intercourse 
with Tsang-ko-chiin (parts of present Szechwan, Hunan, Kwei- 
chou, and Kwangsi provinces) and Yiieh-sui (in present Ning- 
yiian prefecture, Szechwan was opened up.’ ” The Tsang-ko-kiang 
is the present Pei-p‘an-kiang, which flows from Kweichou through 
Yiinnan, Kwangsi, into Kwangtung, where the name is changed 
to Hsi-kiang, or West River. Cuanca Méng-yang lived in the 
third century A. D. Cf. Gites’ CBD 44. Hsing-ku is a prefecture 
in Yiinnan. Ch‘ang-an was the capital during the Han dynasty 
and the Hua-Lin-Yitian was an ancient imperial park within that 
area. According to Satow (p. 121) the ch‘iung-chu is “ perhaps 
Phyllostachys aurea.” 

In his article on the ch‘iung-chu in Sino-Iranica (pp. 535-537) , 
Laurer states: “The bamboo of Kiun, also called 4%, has been 
identified by the Chinese with the so-called square bamboo 
(Bambusa or Phyllostachys quadrangularis) .” On p. 536 he states 
that his belief is based upon the account of the fang-chu or square 
bamboo given in the Pei-hu lu. Cf. Lu Hsin-yiian reprint 3.10-11. 
The particular passage he translates as follows: “Ch‘éng-chou (in 
Kwangsi) produces the square bamboo. Its trunk is as sharp as a 
knife and is very strong. It can be made into staves which never 
break. These are the staves from the bamboo of Ch‘iung men- 
tioned by Cuanc Ch‘ien.” The writer fears that this is not entirely 
correct as the author of the Pei-hu lu is merely saying: “The 
culms of the fang-chu grown in Ch‘éng-chou are formed as if 
carved, are strong, erect, and fit to serve as staffs which need not 
yield to Cuana Ch‘ien’s ch‘iwng-chu-chang.” Relying upon the 
account in Sino-Iranica, PorTERFIELD repeats this error in his 
article, The Square Bamboo, Phyllostachys quadrangularis (in 
The China Journal of Science and Arts, 3 (1925) . No. 1.334) and 
in his article, “ A Further Account of Phyllostachys quadrangu- 
laris”’ (in The Chinese Recorder 56 (1925) .43-45) . Phyllostachys 
quadrangularis is now a synonym of Chimonobambusa quadrangu- 
laris (Fenzi) Makino. 
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[6 b] 


The liao and li form two classes, 
Which are very similar to each other. 

With willow-like leaves, they resemble the k‘u-chu, 
Having short internodes and thin, streaked flesh. 
Being used to bind things as their substance is pliable, 
They are nearly identical with the nettle-hemp.”4 


24 AC: The liao and li are two kinds very similar to the k*u-chu 
(“bitter bamboos”’) but are slender, pliable, and thin-walled. 
The shoots of the liao variety are tasteless. Between the Yangtze 
and Han Rivers this kind is called k’u-liao. See SHin [Yung’s 
Lin-hai shui-t‘u i-wu] chih. The character liao is pronounced like 
liao. The character li is pronounced like li. Chih denotes its 
streaked texture. 

TN: For “ With willow-like leaves they resemble the k‘u-chu,” 
the CPHL (3.18b) , in quoting Tat K‘ai-chih’s Chu-p‘u, has JER 
77 “Full-fleshed like the k‘u-chu,” but this would seem to be 
wrong if we judge from their use as binding cord. The same work 
gives 842223“ Being used to bind things as their substance is 
pliable and tough.” We have no other reprints with these read- 
ings. Texts 3 and 9 wrongly give % “also” for X “ streaked.” 
Lr K‘an gives the following account concerning a liao-chu %& 
(+118): “It is also named liao-chu ¥} (+118) and comes from 
the area of Kiang @ (present Kiangsi and part of Fukien and 
Hupeh), Kuang & (comprising the greater part of Kwangtung 
and Kwangsi) , Liang-ché Maw (the ancient divisions of eastern 
and western parts of Chekiang), and in Chi # and Lu # (in 
what is now Shantung Province) they also have them. The 
larger of these are only as thick as an arrow shaft while the small 
are like writing brushes and do not exceed five to seven feet in 
height. The leaves are a foot or more long and one to two inches 
wide. The internodes are short and the texture of the culms is 
soft. The shoots are without flavor and people do not eat them.” 
Cf. CPHL 3.16-17. Concerning the li-chu & (+118), Lr K‘an 
says: “ The li-chu for the greater part are the same as the liao 
¥€ (+118) bamboos but the nodes and leaves are denser.” He then 
quotes the poetical part of Tat K‘ai-chih’s Chu-p‘u and adds: 
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“ According to the P‘an-yii chih #1535 , in Nan-hai, Canton, when 
boiling salt they use li bamboo matting containers and being very 
tough and durable they are unmatched by other bamboos.” Cf. 
CPHL 3.18b. 

In the incomplete copy of the Northern Sung (960-1127) 
edition of the Ch‘i-min yao-shu there is the following: “ The Chu- 
p‘u states: ‘The chi-chu #% shoots taste insipid and will cause a 
person’s hair to fall out. The shoots of the two bamboos tou 
Ti (+118) and yeh Mb (+118) are tasteless. The chi-ching FER 
(“ chicken’s neck ”?) bamboo shoots are plump and delicious. The 
mei-chu JH (+118) (“eyebrow bamboo”) shoots are winter- 
growing.’” Cf. Lo Chén-yii’s #€%%=E photographic reproduction 
of chiian 5 and 8 in his Chi-shih-an ts‘ung-shu 14 ABLE (2) 5, 
unnumbered folio 20a (1914). In this quotation tow © (+118) 
and yeh 3B (+118) (chieh &i in some reprints) are wrongly sub- 
stituted for li & (+118) and liao #) (+118), given in the reprints 
of the Chu-p‘u. Of these two errors which have been incorporated 
into some modern reprints of the Ch‘i-min yao-shu, yeh 58 (+118) 
must have been due to a slip of the pen on the part of the Japanese 
who copied this folio. The substitution of tow % (+118) for li 
(+118) is inexcusable for although not perfectly written, it is 
clear enough to show that S (+118) was intended. Neither ¥% 
(+118) nor 4 (+ 118) are included among the 114 or more names 
of bamboos given in the Yii-p‘ien. 

The places where the kai-chu grow 
Are generally in Kiangtung. 
Above they are dense to ward off the dew, 
While below they are open to the oncoming winds. 


They adjoin fertile fields, border raised pathways, 
And stand scattered along ridges and streams.2° 


25 AC: The kai-chu, which are large, thin-fleshed, and of white 
color, grow in the deep valleys and mountains of Kiangnan. I 
have not heard that people plant them. This class grows upon 
hundreds of acres. The [Kuwei-chi]tien-lu’s biography of Ho Ch‘i 
states: “ He made war upon the Chien-an rebel, Hune Ming, at a 
place called Kai-chu. Kai-chu denotes a place, just as Suan-tsao 
is used to denote the name of a locality and as Yii-chang is used as 
the name of a region.” 
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TN: According to the Chéng-tzii t'ung (8.29b) , kai #é (+ 118) 
is a vulgar character used to denote ch‘ii-ch‘u SEE, a coarse kind 
of strong bamboo matting for making fish weirs, etc. The Fang- 
yen (small Han-wei ts‘ung-shu reprint) 5.5b, explaining the term 
tien Fi (+118) states: “In the regions of Sung #® and Wei 2% 
States, they call this shéng 2; some call it ch‘ii-ch‘u #218 (+118). 
West of the pass (Shensi and Kansu) they call it tien # (+118) 
or ché if (+118). A gloss explains that at present they call ché by 
the name mich-p‘éng 3&8. The coarse kind of bamboo matting 
is called ch‘ii-ch'u 328%. From east of the pass (Shansi) some 
call it kai-yen #2 (+ 118)#®%. In Kiangtung they use the term fei 
& (+118) to denote ch‘ii-ch‘u.” Kiangtung “24E is an ancient 
term used to denote the eastern part of the area south of the 
Yangtze River, which would include the southern part of Anhwei, 
Kiangsu, and Chekiang. The Kuei-chi tien-lu is by Yu Yii BER 
of the Chin 7? period. Cf. the Swi Ching-chi-chih k‘ao-chéng by 
Cuane Tsung-yuan (Ch‘ung-wén shu-chii ed.) 13.9a. Ho Ch‘ilived 
in the Wu Kingdom during the San Kuo period A. D. 221-227. Cf. 
CBD 1206. Cf. translation of description of the Chu-p‘u from the 
Ssii-k‘u ch‘iian-shu tsung-mu for discussion concerning the alleged 
errors in use of rhyming characters in the above six lines and the 
possibility that the four characters in the last line have been 
wrongly transposed. In the last line of the author’s commentary 
where he mentions Suan-tsao (present Yen-ching district in Wei- 
hui fu, Honan) being used as the name of a place, the character 
4% “name” has been omitted in reprints 1, 3 and 9. The CPHL 
quotes the six lines of Tar K‘ai-chih’s poem but gives Kiangnan 
instead of Kiangtung in the second line. In the line, “ They adjoin 
fertile fields, border raised pathways,” Li K‘an wrongly substi- 
tutes yin IE “shade” for mou WA“ fertile fields.” He also sub- 
stitutes ch‘i BE for ting ™J in denoting “raised pathways.” L1 


K‘an, speaking for his own time (A.D. 1245-1320) adds: “ At 
present these are grown in the valleys of Chekiang. Their flesh is 
thin, color white, height seven to eight feet, branches and leaves 
wave gracefully like a kai # or sunshade; hence this name. As 
these bamboos will continue to grow until they cover a hundred 
acres, they are seldom planted in the courtyards of the people.” 
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Cf. CPHL 6.11-12. Note here that Li K‘an’s explanation of the 
term kai # is entirely different from that given by Tat K‘ai-chih. 
Yii-chang was the obsolete name of a chiin in Kiangsi. At present 
it is used as a literary name of this province. 
The chi-ching bamboos are like the huang, 
Being tall and having shoots which are crispy. 


They have scant foliage and tapering tips, 
And may be noted by their yellow slender culms.?® 


26 AC: The chi-ching (“chicken’s leg”) bamboos are of the 
huang (“bushy”) bamboo class. They are very slender, the 
large being no thicker than the finger. They have scant foliage, 
yellow cortex, tough flesh, and are without any economic use. 
Their shoots are delicious, have bluish specks and green color. 
They are widespread along the banks of rivers and hilly ridges. 

TN: For “ They are widespread along the banks of rivers and 
hilly ridges,” the reading in ten reprints, text 6 substitutes ## for 
VY, which would make the reading, “ They are widespread along 
the Sung-chiang ##7L (a river in Kiangsu) and on hilly ridges.” 
This is an uncritical attempt to change a logical reading. Tat 
K‘ai-chih wrote his Chu-p‘u while an official in Nan-k‘ang Pak, 
the present Kan-chou prefecture in southern Kiangsi. This area 
is well watered by the large Kan-chiang 947 and its several afflu- 
ents in Kiangsi; therefore it is reasonable to presume the author 
was speaking of the banks of these rivers. The CPHL (3.17b) 
gives Tar K‘ai-chih’s commentary but under the chi-ching FE 
(“ chicken’s neck”) bamboo, one of the two alternate names 
used by other authors. 

For the last line in Tat K‘ai-chih’s commentary, Li K‘an gives 
YO fii 2 rt, in which he indicates the loss of the second 
character, thus leaving the sense uncertain. The Ch‘u-hsiieh chi 
(28.28b) , quoting the Chu-p‘u, states, “The chi-ching-chu is 
similar to the [huang]-chu St but slender.” The T“ai-p‘ing yii-lan 
also quotes the Chu-p‘u commentary but under the name chi- 
ching bamboo and supplies the lacking character in the CPHL 
reading thus ZL HEI bid “ on the hilly ridges of Chiang-tung.” This 
text also gives lt “tough and brittle ” instead of SL “ tough 
flesh.” Cf. 963.4b. Tsan-ning’s Hsiin-p‘u adds to the uncertainty 
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by listing it under the heading, chi-t‘ou-chu #EHA (‘ chicken’s 
head bamboo ”) , and quoting the first few words of our Chu-p‘u 
account. The Ch‘i-min yao-shu also gives chi-t‘ou-chu. Cf. 5.16b. 
Regarding the confusion in names of this bamboo, it would seem 
that chi-ching #EHE (“ chicken’s leg”) , given in all our reprints, 
is the most logical analogy to a slender bamboo culm and therefore 

should be accepted as the correct name. 


[7a] 


The kou-chu have a pubescent surface, 

And come from all places along the eastern border. 
The classes of products include many rarities, 

Which cannot be reckoned in thousands or hundreds.?7 


27 AC: The kou-chu dog bamboos grow in the hills of Lin-hai. 
The internodes are pubescent. See Sin [Yung’s Lin-hai shui-t‘u 
i-wu]| chih. 

TN: The CPHL (5.13) directly quotes Tat K‘ai-chih’s Chu-p‘u 
and after the first two lines of his poem adds the following data: 
“The kou-chu bamboos came from Lin-hai-chiin, have a circum- 
ference of three inches and pubescent internodes. In the third 
month their shoots may be eaten, being largely the same as those 
of the ssii-chu 4 (+ 118) but without poison.” For “ Which cannot 
be reckoned in thousands or hundreds,” the reading in seven 
reprints, text 7 has T{A##t, which is permissible; but text 1 has 
FJ At , which makes no sense here. 


There are bamboos which are like the lu, 
Therefore they are called by this name. 
In all the prefectures of Tung-ou, 
Which border upon the sea, they grow, 
With flesh of texture even and clear, 
And cortex of color glossy and chaste. 
As a rule if the ch‘th flutes of the present, 
Are not made of these they wil! lack the proper tone.?8 


28 AC: This bamboo, which has a cortex like a lw reed, comes 
from Yang-chou’s eastern borders where it grows in all prefectures. 
The eastern part of Chekiang is called Ou-yiieh; therefore it is 
spoken of as Tung-ou. Su Ch‘éng-kung was the first to make the 
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ch‘th flutes which were like those of the present; hence the words: 
“ As a rule if the ch‘ih flutes of the present.” 

TN: The term Yang-chou has had varying significance in 
ancient times. In the Western Chin period (A. D. 268-316) its 
area roughly corresponded to the present Chekiang, Fukien, part 
of Kiangsi, Kiangsu, and Anhwei provinces. The ch‘ih is a kind 
of flute about fourteen inches long, usually having seven finger- 
holes. It is of extremely ancient origin, being mentioned in the 
Book of Odes with the hsiian 44, a kind of ocarina made of por- 
celain, as follows: “The elder of us blew the porcelain whistle 
while the younger blew the bamboo flute.” Cf. Lrccr’s The 
Chinese Classics 4. Pt. 2.346. There is a Chinese tradition that 
Pao Hsin-kung #4 made the hsiian (also written #) and Su 
Ch‘éng-kung made the ch‘ih. In Text 1 the last stroke of chén Ki 
has been omitted to observe the taboo against Chén iil, the given 
name of Emperor Jén-tsung (1023-1603) of the Sung dynasty. 

The arrow bamboos of Kuei-chi, 
Are the beauties of the southeast. 


The ancient people prized them, 
And used this name for arrows.?9 


29 AC: The tallest of the chien-chu do not exceed ten feet in 
height, have internodes measuring three feet, hard strong culms, 
and are used for arrows. All the hills in Kiangnan have them but 
those grown on the hills of Kuei-chi are the very best; therefore 
the Erh-ya has stated: “ Among the excellent products of the 
southeast there are the arrow bamboos of Kuei-chi.” However, 
this is not an exhaustive explanation. Generally speaking, while 
there are many other bamboos used in making arrows, these chien 
bamboos are the best; and as the ancient people prized them they 
were placed at the head of this class. See the Fang-yen. According 
to a popular legend of the Ch‘u Kingdom, [Pao Shén Po ?& 444] 
knelt and flogged [Wén] Wang’s back with an implement made of 
fifty slender arrows. But obviously these were not arrows. 

TN: Kuei-chi is in the present Shan-yin district in Shao-hsing 
prefecture, Chekiang. The Fang-yen, to which Tat K‘ai-chih 
refers, has the following: “East of the pass (Shansi) the chien 
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fii are called shih ®. In the region between the Yangtze and 
Huai Rivers they are called hou $% (which means barb of an 
arrow). West of the pass (Shensi and Kansu) they are called 
chien. A gloss here explains that chien is a bamboo name and 
hence it is used as a designation.” Cf. 9.8b. Cf. also columns 11-14 
for additional information regarding the different kinds of metal 
barbs attached to the points of arrows, their names in different 
localities, etc. The chien-chu are now identified as Pseudosasa 
japonica (Sieb. and Zucc. ex. Steudel) Makino (Arundinaria 
japonica). There is the following reference to the chien-chu in the 
Ch‘u-hsiieh chi: “'Tat K‘ai-chih’s Chu-p‘u states: ‘The separate 
classes of bamboos number sixty-one. There are the kuei-chu 4 
so very poisonous that if a person is wounded by one he is certain 
to die. There are the chien-chu with internodes three feet apart, 
hard and tough and used to make arrows. Both the kun fi and 
lu # bamboos are also suitable for making arrows. The thicker 
culms are used to make writing brushes.’”” Cf. 28.27b. The writer 
has supplied what he believes to be the two characters chiseled 
out of the printing blocks of all reprints of Tat K‘ai-chih’s Chu-p‘u. 
The source of this quotation is the account concerning Pao Shén, 
the fearless Senior Guardian of the son of Wu Wang (King of Ch‘u 
740-690 B.C.) , who succeeded his father while still a youth and 
reigned as Wén Wang 689-675 B.C. This interesting story is 
related in Li' Pu-wei’s @#it (d. 237 B.C.) Lii-shih ch‘un-ch‘iu 
i RAREK (Ssii-pu pei-yao reprint) (1402) 23.4-5 and in Liv 
Hsiang’s #9) (80-9 B.C.) Shuo-yiian Bikt ibid. (1141) 9.12, 
with some textual variants which have been noted in the complete 
account of this historical incident given in the supplement to our 
translation of the Chu-p‘u. One important variant is the wrongful 
substitution of chien fii (“arrows”) in the Shuo-yiian version 
for ching # (“thorny brambles”) given in the Lii-shih ch‘un- 
ch‘iu text concerning which Tat K‘ai-chih says, “ Obviously these 
were not arrows.” We have no biography of Pao Shén but from 
a gloss in the Lii-shih ch‘un-ch‘iu text we learn that his family 
name was Pao %& (sometimes written #) and his given name 
was Shén !, The text of the Chu-p‘u shows that he was a po or 
earl. To complete the last sentence, the characters t# have been 
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supplied; # substituted for f¥, and XX for #£ wrongly given in 
all reprints, because Chuang Wang did not become King of Ch‘u 
until sixty-two years after Wén Wang’s reign. The writer has 
found no satisfactory explanation for the chiseling out of the 
characters Pao Shén. Possibly the name of Pao Shén became 
execrated because the Sung emperors could not tolerate the idea 
of any official forcing a ruler to submit to the ignoble punishment 
of flogging. 
[7b] 
The kun and lu bamboos were included in the records, 
As famed tribute from within Ching-chou’s borders.®° 


30 AC: The kun and lu were two bamboos used in making 
arrows and both come from the marshes of Yiin-méng. In the “ Yii- 
kung ” section of the Shu ching there is the following concerning 
the tribute from Ching-chou: “ Its tribute articles were famous.” 
It is explained that these [bamboos] were reputed to be beautiful 
so were sent as tribute; therefore it is very probable that they 
were of the Kuei-chi arrow class. Their cortex was noticeably 
black and coarse and because of this they were considered remark- 
able. In the Lii-shih ch‘un-ch‘w there is mention of the kun 
bamboos of the Lo-yiieh tribesmen; therefore they were also 
produced in Nan-yiieh as well as Ching-chou. 

TN: Yiin-méng is the name of a marshy region south of the 
present An-lu #P# district in Hupeh. Originally there were two 
marshes, Yiin being on the north and Méng on the south of the 
Yangtze River, both covering an area of eight hundred to nine 
hundred square li. The regions to the north of Hua-jung ##%, to 
the south of An-lu and east of Chih-chiang #7, were all within 
this marshy section. Subsequently this area was entirely drained, 
made habitable, and then given the joint name Yiin-méng. Cf. 
Tx‘ii-yiian, % 164. The “ Yii-kung” records the tribute sent to 
Emperor Ta Yii, who is said to have reigned 2205-2198 B. C., and 
contains the earliest mention of the principal natural products of 
the Nine Provinces which made up the Chinese Empire of that 
time. Ching-chou roughly corresponds to the present Hunan, 
Hupeh, parts of Kweichow, Szechwan, Kwangsi, and Kwangtung. 
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The Lo-yiieh tribesmen dwelt in Annam. According to Satow 
(p. 46) the kun bamboo is identical with the chien-chu previously 
described. The T‘zi-hai, A 21, states that Tar K‘ai-chih was 
wrong in regarding the kun and lu as two bamboos. However no 
reasons are given for this belief which is contrary to old Chinese 
authorities. 


[7b] 


The mez bamboos are also in the kun group, 
And have smooth nodes and short culms. 

They grow in the region between the Chiang and Han, 
Where they speak of them as the k*uai bamboos.*1 


31 AC: The Shan-hai ching states: “The bamboos called mei 
are not grown in one locality but are produced abundantly in the 
valleys and hills of Kiangnan.” They are of the chien-chu class. 
Within each foot there are several nodes. Their leaves are as 
wide as a woven sandal and can be used to make sails. The culms 
are used for making arrows. Their shoots grow in winter. The 
Kuang chih states: “In the Wei dynasty (A.D. 220-264), a 
Prefect of Han-chung named Wanc T‘u sent a gift of bamboo 
shoots to the emperor each winter. These were commonly called 
k‘uai-ko. The character is pronounced k‘uai.” 

TN: The Ch‘u-hsiieh chi (28.29a) states: “Tat K‘ai-chih’s 
Chu-p‘u states ‘ Between the Yangtze and Han Rivers the mei- 
chu are called kan-san “Fi (+118). Within each foot [there are 
several nodes]. Their leaves are as wide as woven sandals and can 
be used to make sails.’ The Han shu %& states: ‘Kao Tsu (206- 
195 B.C.) ordered his t‘ing-chang 4 (constables) henceforth 
to use the cortex of bamboo shoots to make caps.’ A gloss here 
by Yinc Shao JR€f) (second century A.D.) says: ‘They used the 
cortex of the first growth of the bamboos to make caps. The 
present-day caps made with the feathers of the magpie are such 
as these.’”’ In the Ch‘u-hstieh chi text there is no blank space or 
other indication that this quotation from the Han shu is separate 
from what precedes; therefore it might be a part of the original 
text of Tat K‘ai-chih’s Chu-p‘u. A more detailed account given 
in the Kuang-ch‘iin fang-p‘u (85.22b) indicates that these bamboo 
caps were worn as a sort of disguise in order to catch thieves. The 
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CPHL (3.19a) states: “The name mei-chu JH (+118) is some- 
times written with Bb or 94 (+118) and it is also called k‘uai-chu 
O°. The branches and leaves are the same as those of the liao 
¥€ (+118) bamboos but each internode is only five to seven 
inches long. They thus deeply resist the cold. In summer and 
autumn they produce edible shoots. Those with long internodes 
are called mei #1.” At this point L1 K‘an quotes Tat K‘ai-chih’s 
poem and adds: “I suspect that the character # (+118) which 
the T"ai-p‘ing yi-lan states is pronounced like Wi (+118) (k‘uai) 
is an erroneous substitution for k‘wai O°. The phonetic diction- 
aries define the k‘uai-chu as a chien fi. The Shan-hai ching states 
that on the south side of Ying-shan 3€!! there are many chien 
fii and mei #4 (+118) bamboos. Cf. Shan-hai ching chien-su 2.4a. 
At the base of Chuang-shan AKI there are many mei bamboos. 
Ibid. 5.20a. On Pao-shan #1] there are many chien, mei, and 
kun & bamboos. Ibid. 5.51b. Kuo P‘o’s commentary states that 
at present the mei bamboos which come from Han-chung-chiin 
%'P AB have thick interiors, long internodes, root deeply, and 
grow shoots in winter which the people dig up and eat. The Kwang 
chih’s statement that the mei bamboos can be used to make cross- 
beams for houses I fear is wrong and confuses two kinds, but I 
have not seen them so must wait until this other is examined.” 
Han-chung-chiin corresponds to the southern part of Hupeh. In 
the Chéng-tzi t‘ung (8.28a) k‘uai is written O°. The mei or 
k‘uai, as it is also called, has been identified Sasa tessellata 
(Munro) Mak. and Shib. 


[8a] 


As they rooted deeply they could resist the cold, 
And luxuriantly cover the surface of the Ch‘i gardens.*? 


32 AC: The northern regions are cold and icy and in winter 
the earth freezes. As the ordinary bamboo roots are of a shallow 
class they are unable to plant them. But the k‘uai bamboos root 
deeply [and] therefore are able to grow late in the year. The 
Ch‘ gardens were in the region of Wei. This is where Emperor 
Chou of the Yin dynasty had his gardens of chien bamboos. See 
Pan-piao chih. The work Huai-nan-tzii states: “The wu-hao 
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bows were bent with the arrows of Ch‘i gardens in Wei.” It is of 
these that the Mao shih states, “ Look at those recesses in the 
banks of the Ch‘i, with their green bamboos so fresh and luxuriant.” 

TN: The Ch‘i gardens were along the river of this name. 
According to Leccr, it was a famous river in the Wei Kingdom 
flowing eastward from what is now the Lin # district in Chang-té 
prefecture, Honan. Emperor Chou mentioned here is Chou Hsin, 
the last emperor of, the Yin dynasty, who reigned 1154-1122 B.C. 
His name is execrated for his ferocious cruelty and lust. Cf. 
Mayers’ Chinese Reader's Manual 24. Huai-nan-tzti is the work 
by Liu An #/&, the famous Taoist who died 122 B.C. The term 
wu-hao “ crow crying” bows has the following origin: “ Wu-hao 
is the name of the good crossbow. According to the Huai-nan-tzi, 
the archers grasped the wu-hao crossbows and bent them with the 
arrows grown in the gardens along the Ch‘i River in Wei.” The 
commentary on this line states: “ The woods of the mulberry and 
silkworm oak are hard and tough. When a crow perching on 
their branches is about to fly and the branch bends downward so 
that it does not dare to fly but cries instead, this branch is cut 
down and used for making a crossbow and for this reason is called 
wu-hao.” Cf. Tz‘i-yiian, B 183. The Mao shih is Mao Ch‘ang’s 
¥ version of the Book of Odes with his commentary. He lived 
in the second century B.C. Pan Piao was the father of the 
famous historian, PAN Ku. In Reprints 2, 4, 5, 6, 8, 10, and 11, 
the title Pan-piao chih is given Pao-piao chih IZ; while in 
Reprints 9 and 8 the first character has been chiseled out of the 
printing block. In Reprints 1 and 7 the title Pan-piao chih is 
given, which most probably is correct. The difference is probably 
due to a taboo against the use of the character pan 3. 


The sui-hsiao luxuriantly grow, 
Covering field upon field with clumps. 
As naturally not inferior plants, 
They must be grown on lofty mountain ridges. 
When thicker than an arrow they are considered large, 
While those a fathom tall are called long. 
Among growing things each has its use, 
So for brooms these are most excellent.*® 
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33 AC: The slender parts of these sui-hsiao bamboos are used 
for making brooms. These are very different from other dwarf 
bamboos. See the Kuang chih. The largest do not exceed the 
thickness of an arrow and the tallest do not reach a height of ten 
feet. The roots, twigs, and branches all grow out from below the 
nodes. They grow only in high shady locations and strive to 
possess the waste acres. In Lu-shan they grow abundantly. For 
sweeping brooms these are selected and the people of Hsiin-yang 
constantly take them to sell in the capital. 

TN: The CPHL (3.23a) states that this bamboo is one of the 
four kinds of hsiao-chu. In his account of the sui-hsiao bamboo, 
Li K‘an quotes the first four lines of Tar K‘ai-chih’s poem and 
adds: “ The Kuang chih states: ‘ The slender bamboos among the 
sui-hsiao are used for making brooms.’” In his work (4.11a), Li 
K‘an quotes parts of Tat K‘ai-chih’s description of these swi-hsiao 
bamboos under the different name fu-yiin-chou-chu 3% 
“ sweep-the-clouds bamboos” which he describes as follows: 
“These come from the Lu-shan Mountains. The culms are as 
thick as a finger. The tips are slender with green leaves growing 
densely together like a broom. The people of that place gather 
them as a part of their regional products in order to send as gifts. 
Cuane Té-chih #2 says they are called sui-hsiao-chu. The 
roots and tips of the branches are both noticeably different from 
other hsiao bamboos used to make brooms.” The Lu-shan Moun- 
tains are in Kiangsi. Hsiin-yang corresponds to the present Chiu- 
chiang district in Kiangsi. Sometimes the character hsiin *¥ is 
written &. According to Satow (p. 49) this swi-hsiao is identical 
with the Japanese bamboo called kan-zan-chiku I , Arundinaria 
Hindsii Munro. 

[8 b] 
There are those of a class, 
Which raise their forms south of Mt. I. 
Their roots are buried eight hundred cubits, 
And their waving culms create a breeze. 
They are selected for making hsiao and shéng reed, 
Which are famous in all four regions. 


Being of substance so pure and nature chaste, 
That of the many bamboo reeds none can compare.*4 
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34 AC: On Mt. Tsou in Lu-chiin there are slender bamboos no 
different in form and color but of a texture especially hard, 
smooth, and suitable for making shéng reeds which are without 
equal in all other regions. In the composition Shéng-fu one reads, 
“The large bamboos of Mt. Tsou and the solitary t‘wng trees on 
the south of Mt. I.” The bamboos of this mountain are especially 
able to produce reeds of absolute tonal purity. 

TN: Lu-chiin is the obsolete name of a locality in Shantung. 
According to the T'z‘i-yiian, A 27, the hsiao # is a musical 
instrument which has differed in ancient and modern times. 
Anciently it was made of bamboo, the large having twenty-three 
reeds and the small sixteen reeds, this latter form being the same 
as the p‘ai-hsiao figured in the Tz‘ii-yiian, 90 122, and consisting 
of a row of perpendicular bamboo reeds imbedded within a large 
ornamental base. The shéng & is a musical instrument consisting 
of thirteen bamboo reeds imbedded within a base made of dried 
calabash or burned clay. Cf. figure and short description in the 
Tx‘ti-yiian, A 4. We have. been unable to find Tar K‘ai-chih’s 
exact quotation in any of the several prose poems bearing the 
title Shéng-fu. However, in P‘an Yo’s #1 Shéng-fu 429K (Wén- 
hsiian 18.30b) there is the somewhat similar quotation: “ Among 
Tsou-lu’s precious objects there are Wén-yang’s XB} ku-hsiao 
MW “unique hsiao bamboo.” Li Shan comments: “ According 
to the Han shu, in Lu-chiin #48 there were Tsou-hsien ##* and 
Wén-yang hsien XB¥%k, Tat K‘ai-chih’s Chu-p‘u states that the 
hsiao % bamboos which come from Lu-chiin-kuo ##6B] are suit- 
able for making reeds for the shéng musical instrument.” L1 
Chou-han %J4% comments: “In Lu-kuo there was a Tsou- 
hsien; hence the words 7'sou Lu Wén-shui #8#17K mean the south- 
ern side of Wén-shui in Tsou-hsien within Lu-chiin-kuo. Their 
precious objects included beautiful bamboos suitable for making 
reeds for the shéng 2 and kuan ‘# instruments. Ku 2 means 
that among the numerous bamboos these were uniquely beautiful. 
The hsiao # were small bamboos.” The t‘ung trees mentioned 
here are possibly Firmiana species. The quotation itself came from 
the Shu ching, being a part of the “ Yii-kung.” Cf. The Chinese 
Classics 3.107. In his note LxccE states that Mt. Yih [I] is in Hsii- 
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chou fu, Kiangsu, but this is questionable for, according to the 
Tx‘u-yiian, % 150, Yih-shan is merely another name for Tsou-shan 
a mountain in Tsou district in Yen-chou fu, Shangtung. Through 
an oversight 7 has been omitted from the last line of the author’s 
commentary as given in Texts 2, 3, 8,10, and 11. Chén KA is again 
lacking the last stroke to observe the taboo. The bamboos de- 
scribed here constitute the second of the group of four treated 
by Li K‘an in his CPHL (3.23). In his account he quotes the 
first six of the eight lines of Tat K‘ai-chih’s poem and the first half 
of his commentary. 
There are also the hai-hsiao bamboos, 
Which grow upon mountainous islands in the sea. 
Their internodes are over one foot long, 
While their culms are both a full fathom tall. 
In form they are shriveled like chopsticks, 
And their color is like yellow gold. 


In their class they are unique, 
But we do not know for what purpose they are used.*5 


35 AC: The mountainous islands in the sea which are called 
tao-shan have these hsiao (“ dwarf”) bamboos. The thicker ones 
are like chopsticks. Their interiors are solid and their exteriors 
are so hard that when put to a strain they will not bend. As 
they grow on high barren land and are exposed to much wind 
from the sea, their branches and leaves are sparse. They are like 
shriveled chopsticks and although their texture is slightly different, 
they lack suitability for use. The mention of spreading, luxuriant 
bamboos of Shih-lin in the sea off Chiao-chou refers to these. 

TN: This hai-hsiao is the third among the four kinds of hsiao- 
chu (“dwarf bamboos”) described by Li K‘an in his CPHL 
(3.23a). In his account he quotes the first six lines of Tat K“ai- 
chih’s poem and most of his commentary. The fourth class of 
hsiao-chu is the mei-chu. Li K‘an gives a separate account of the 
mei-chu, in which he quotes the four lines of Tar K“‘ai-chih’s poem 
and adds further data. Cf. CPHL 3.19a. In Reprint 7 (Lung-wei 
pi-shu) the descriptions of six or more bamboos which follow this 
are lacking. The hai-chu and the sui-hsiao are both Arundinaria 
Hindsti Munro. The Nan-fang ts‘ao-mu chuang (Pt. 3, p. 14) 
describes a shih-lin-chu 44 as follows: “These are similar to 
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the kuei-chu #£. They have [a cortex] which is hard, and their 
sharp edges scrape like a knife. They cut an elephant’s hide as 
they would cut yii * (‘taro’). They come from Chiu-chén in 
Chiao-chih.” 
[9 a] 
The red and white are two bamboos, 
Which take their names from their colors. 
While whijte they are thin-walled and drooping, 
But when red they are thick and erect. 


Along the Yiian and Li they are abundant, 
While in other regions few are grown.®® 


36 AC: The character p‘o means few. They are commonly 
called pai-lu-chu “white deer bamboo.” They may be used for 
making tien matting. The people of Hsiin-yang-chiin commonly 
call these pai-mu-chu (“white wood bamboos”). In the dry 
season the skin and flesh both become red. About the streams of 
Wu-ling these grow very abundantly. 

TN: Tien & (+118) is the best grade of finely woven bamboo 
matting. Hsiin-yang-chiin corresponds to Té-hua #46 district in 
Chiu-chiang, prefecture in Kiangsi. Wu-ling corresponds to the 
present Ch‘ang-té prefecture in Hunan. The Yiian-shui 3t#* (now 
called Yiian-chiang 9t7L) rises in Kweichou and flows through 
Hunan in a northeasterly direction into Tung-t‘ing Lake. The 
Li-ho %%J rises in the northwestern part of Hunan and flows in 
an easterly direction through the extreme northern part of Hunan 
into Tung-t‘ing Lake. The CPHL (6.5b) , describing the pai-chu 
Al, states: “ These are grown in the eastern and western parts of 
the area south of the Yangtze River, in Kwangtung, Kwangsi, and 
Annam. Their branches and leaves are similar to those of the 
tan-chu % but when their shoots appear the sheaths are pure 
white and without any red coloring or streaks about the edges. 
Their roots are very long. The nodes are also white and close 
together. The culms are made into horse whips which are very 
tough. In Chi-yiian ##V% (in Huai-ch‘ing, Honan) there is one 
kind which is the same as the tan-chu which is split to make splints 
of perfectly white color and suitable for weaving into hats and 
baskets, these being called pai-chu. The Chin-an hai-wu chi BX 
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#GL (Records Concerning the Seacoast Products of Chin-an 
[the present Min-chou district in Fukien]) , state that the nodes of 
the pai-chu are white.” At this point L1 K‘an quotes the six lines 
of Tar K‘ai-chih’s poem, parts of his commentary, and finally says: 
“ Now the pai-lu-chu (“white deer bamboo”) account may be 
separately seen [in the CPHL].” Under the ch‘ih-chu 2 or red 
bamboos the CPHL (6.5-6) states: “The ch‘ih-chu come from 
the region between the Yiian and Li Rivers. They are largely the 
same as the pai-chu but because of their thickness and hardness 
and because the sheaths of their shoots are of a perfectly red color, 
they have this name. Some say that these are the pai~mu-chu 
but that in the dry hot season the cortex and flesh both become 
red; hence the name ch‘ih-chu. The Chin-an hai-wu chi states that 
the ch‘ih-chu have irregular and close-growing nodes, are erect in 
growth and the base of their culms has a diameter of one foot.” 
Under pai-lu-chu the CPHL (6.11a) states: “The pai-lu-chu 
which is also called pai-chu and i-chui , comes from Pao-fu-shan 
HUH in Lien-chou #94 (in Kwangtung). They have many 
culms of white color and the internodes are slightly green. The 
natives wait until after the shoots come forth, then peel off the 
sheaths, cut off the tips, and, using ashes and boiling water, ret 
them [and use the fiber] to make bamboo cloth shoes. Some beat 
each node with a wooden mallet and thus make them into brushes 
which they call chu-fu 7%. A bolt of the finished cloth will 
weigh only several ounces.” 
Majestic and imposing are the han-to bamboos, 
So plow the land and select reeds for planting. 
In autumn they push out their young shoots, 
And in winter these become mature bamboos. 
Regardless of whether they are large or small, 
Thousands and myriads grow tall and erectly. 


The culms’ pith within is clear white, 
While the ornamental streaks outside are red.37 


37 AC: The han-to bamboos are as thick as one of the toes, 
hard, thick-walled, and erect. The inner part of the culms is lined 
with a white substance like moistened flour. When about to 
mature into bamboos but before the sheaths of the young shoots 
peel off, small worms bore into them. After the sheaths unfold the 
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places which the worms have bored into will always form red 
streaks, making the whole like a very beautiful painting that may 
be admired. Concerning those grown in Nan-k‘ang in southern 
Kiangsi, see SHEN [Yung’s Lin-hai shui-t‘u i-wu] chih. 

TN: For han-to (+118) (+ 118) the Northern Sung edition 
of the Ch‘i-min yao-shu has in two instances given han-sui or Gi, 
the error probably being due to carelessness of the copyist. Cf. 
Lo Chén-yii’s Chi-shih-an ts‘ung-shu, Vol. 2, unnumbered folios 
19b-20a. This error appears to have been corrected in subsequent 
reprints. The CPHL gives the substance of Tat K‘ai-chih’s de- 
scription and adds the following: “The people of eastern Che- 
kiang often utilize these to make into hedge fences which are 
uniform and pleasing to the eye. In the mountains of Fukien 
they are especially abundant. Sometimes they are called hsien-chu 
Wx, but I suspect this pronunciation is wrong. The Min-chung chi 
PRE (Records Concerning Objects in Fukien) by Lin Hsii ih 
of the T‘ang dynasty states, ‘The han-to @% (+118) bamboos 
are round, as thick as the finger and are plaited into hedges.’ 
These are identical with the han-to.” 

The ku-to have widely separated nodes, 
Solid interiors and glossy exteriors. 


They are a tribute from Han-yang, 
And are used for making horsewhips.?® 


38 AC: The ku-to bamboos are grown in Han-yang. They were 
occasionally presented to the imperial court to make whips for 
the chariot horses. See Nan-tu fu. 

TN: Eleven reprints have Nan-chiin fu FAEBIK instead of Nan- 
tu fu, the title given in the Wén-hstian (4.1a). According to the 
Wén-hsiian yin-i X38 (2.6b) the substitution of chiin for tu 
is an error. In Cuan Héng’s 5 @% Nan-tu fu (Wén-hsiian 4.4b) 
there is the passage: “Its bamboos are the chung-lung (+ 118) 
fil , chin 4% (+118), mi 38, hsiao TH, kan %, ku @, and chui %.” 
Quoting Tar K‘ai-chih’s Chu-p‘u, the commentator Li Shan says: 
“ Chung-lung is the name of a bamboo. Linc Lun fifi? used them 
to make pitch pipes. The cortex of the chin bamboo is white as 
frost, and the large are suitable for making poles for boatmen. 
The hsiao bamboos from Lu-chiin-shan #4 are suitable for 
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making shéng reeds, K’uNe An-kuo (2nd century B.C.) says the 
mi bamboo is the t‘ao-chih PEAK. The kan is a small bamboo. 
Sune Yii’s Ti-fu mentions a rare kan bamboo. Ku %& and chui aie 
are names of two bamboos, the forms of which are not explained. 
Li Chou-han says all are bamboo names.” Li K“an lists the ku- 
to-chu, thus indicating that these three characters formed a single 
bamboo name. Cf. CPHL 1.4a. In his short description (4.4a) 
he quotes the four lines of Tar K‘ai-chih’s poem and all of his 
commentary except the words, “See Nan-tu fu.” K‘ang-hsi’s 
dictionary lists ku-to as a two-character name for a single bamboo. 
The Ko-chih ching-yiian (67.12b) quotes Tat K“ai-chih’s descrip- 
tion of the ku-to but under the name ku-t‘iao-chu #4 , t‘iao 
meaning “ broom.” 
[9 b] 
The fou-chu have bulging nodes, 
Are weak, soft, and thick-walled. 
They border streams, overspread pools, 
And pierce the clouds like shady trees. 


They have abundant shoots juicy and plump, 
Which may be preserved as vegetable delicacies.®” 


39 AC: The fou-chu bamboos are sixty feet tall, thick-walled, 
but weak and soft. Their nodes are far apart and bulging. They 
grow beside bodies of water. South of P*éng-li and north of Ta-ling 
they have them in all parts. Before the shoots come out of the 
earth they are dug up and preserved in the sweetened mash left 
after distilling liquors when they are very sweet, crispy, and 
prized by the southern people. Chih-hsii means vegetables which 
are sweet, delicious, and may be preserved for use during winter. 
The Shih [ching] has the line: “I have some preserved vegetables 
which I can use to withstand the winter.” 

TN: In the Yii-p‘ten this name is written ?F (+ 118). In K‘ang- 
hsi’s dictionary it is likewise given and defined as a streaked 
bamboo. The fou-chu is included in Li K‘an’s CPHL with Tat 
K‘ai-chih’s description slightly abridged. Cf. 4.5a. P*éng-li is 
another name for Po-yang Lake in Kiangsi. Ta-ling probably is 
an abbreviation of Ta-yii-ling AJR along the northern boundary 
of Kwangtung and the southern border of Kiangsi. 
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Soils naturally have their suitabilities, 
And from each kind crops can be produced. 
The méng bamboos are planted in Yiian, 
And the nieh bamboos are grown in Shu.*° 


40 AC: For méng-chu see Nan-tu fu. For nieh-chu see Shu-tu fu. 


TN: For Nan-tu fu all reprints except text 11 wrongly substi- 
tute Nan-chiin fu. This méng bamboo is not mentioned in the 
Nan-tu fu by Coane Héng. The character HE (+118) is not given 
in any of the dictionaries we have. The CPHL lists the méng-chu 
but apparently Li K‘an knew nothing more about it for he merely 
says: “ Tat K‘ai-chih’s Chu-p‘u states that the méng-chu is grown 
in Yiian.” Cf. 3.25b. In defining méng #E , K‘ang-hsi’s dictionary 
quotes the Pi-ya ##4€ as stating that ch‘iu-méng ##E is the name 
of a bamboo. The same is quoted from Kuan-tzi #F. Cf. (Ssi- 
pu ts‘ung-k‘an reprint) (346) 19.4a. In Yana Hsiung’s Shu-tu fu 
(Ku-wén ytian reprint) 4.9a there is the line: “Its bamboos 
include the chung-lung M#RE, nich-chin 4 (+118) O°, and yeh- 
hsiao ¥F4% growing in profusion.” Quoting Tat K‘ai-chih’s Chu- 
pu, the commentator says: “ Lung-chung fH (+118) is a bam- 
boo name. Linc Lun blew through them to determine the musical 
tones. The character 4 (+118) is pronounced nieh; the character 
O° is pronounced chin. The cortex of the nieh-chin is white as 
frost. The large are suitable for making poles for boatmen. The 
hsiao 1& which come from Lu-wu-shan #61 are suitable for 
making shéng 42 reeds. In Sune Yii’s Ti-fu there is the line: 
‘See the rare hsiao %# and remarkable kan #.’” This commentary 
affords a good example of the license in writing Chinese characters. 
Note chung-lung written without the bamboo radicals in the first 
instance and lung-chung in the second instance with the bamboo 
radicals but with the two characters reversed. Nieh 4 (+118) 
(also written Of and 4 (+118) is an abbreviated form of O38. 
Cf. P‘ien-hai lei-pien Fit#8iti (6) 9.44a. The Chéng-tzii t'ung 
gives nieh-chin-chu 4 (+118) O° as a bamboo name, quotes Tar 
K‘ai-chih’s commentary as given in YANG Hsiung’s Shu-tu fu, 
and says that some say nieh is not a bamboo name but is the 
vulgar form of nieh ff, being similar to @*, the abbreviated form 
of #. Cf. 78 16.8. Li K‘an, quoting from the Shu-tu fu, gives 
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the form Of and states that it is pronounced like 48 (chiung) , 
but this is questionable. Cf. CPHL 5.3a. For Lu-wu-shan, a 
similar context in CuanG Héng’s Nan-tu fu gives Lu-chiin-shan 
#$2B 10, which is probably correct. Cf. 4.4b. In Reprint 11, lung 
fi is wrongly substituted for méng HE (+118) in Tar K‘ai-chih’s 
poem and commentary. Yiian %@ most probably refers to what 
is now Nan-yang, Honan. 


The small are the hsiao and the large are tang.*1 


41 AC: The Shu [ching] states: “The hsiao and tang bamboos 
then spread about.” Cuine Hsiian (A. D. 127-300) , commenting 
upon this passage says that the hAsiao are the chien (“ arrow” 
bamboos, and the tang are the large bamboos. 

TN: The above quotation is from the “ Yii-kung ” section of the 
Shu ching. Kune An-kuo commenting upon this line says: “ When 
the water was removed then they spread about,” the reference 
being to Emperor Ta Yii’s control of the flood waters of ancient 
China. In Cuéne Hsiian’s name JU has been substituted in order 
to observe the taboo against %. 


[10 a] 


Chu is the generic name for all bamboos. 
Some abstruse names give a clue to their forms, 
Such as the differences between an ox and calf. 
Whatever people know about them 
Was transmitted by men of former times.‘ 


42 AC: The cart’s ruts are called kuei and the horse’s hoofprints 
are called chu. 

TN: In the sentence, “Some abstruse names give a clue to 
their forms,” hsiian % “ abstruse ” is again written 7C to observe 
the taboo. In his author’s commentary, Tat K‘ai-chih is giving 
the literal meaning of kuei and chu but kuei-chu has come to 
signify the laws, customs, etc., transmitted by men of former times. 
Cf. Tz‘ti-yiian, 4 143. This latter we believe is the meaning which 
fits into our context; therefore we have selected it. 


Concerning matters outside the ch‘th-hsien, 
How can we note in detail? 
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With personal opinions and arbitrary conceptions, 
We cannot extend our intellectual vision.” 4% 


43 AC: Tsovu-tzii has said: “Now the four seas are called 
Ying-hai and the space within the Ying-hai is called Ch‘ih-hsien. 
Beyond the Ying-hai there are also eight regions like the Ch‘ih- 
hsien; therefore these are called Chiu-chou. These are not what 
the Yii-kung calls Chiu-chou. Heaven and earth are boundless 
and nature produces without limit. As for what man hears and 
sees, he is limited to the extent to which a cart’s ruts and a 
horse’s hoofprints have reached, so how can what he afterwards 
knows be worthy of mention? Others who have not perceived with 
their ears and eyes will decide that certain things are not realities. 
Are not such limited to knowledge of intimate phenomena? Con- 
fucius the sage had no foregone conclusions or arbitrary prede- 
terminations. Chuang-tzi, though greatly enlightened, considered 
that what men knew did not equal what they did not know. Were 
they not of infinite perception? May they not be called model 
teachers of mankind? ” 

TN: Tsou-tzii mentioned here is Tsou Yen #ff, a man of the 
fourth century B.C. Cf. Gites’ CBD 773. Ch‘ih-hsien is another 
name for China but as used by Tsov-tzii, the term Chiu-chou 
denotes the Nine Continents into which he divided the world 
according to the peculiar cosmogony, while Chiu-chou as used in 
the “ Yii-kung” merely denoted the nine provinces into which 
China was divided in the time of Emperor Ta Yii, who is said to 
have reigned 2205-2198 B.C. For source of statement attributed 
to Confucius, see The Chinese Classics 1.217. 


SUPPLEMENT 


Apparently no attempt has been made to supply any of the 
bamboos lacking from Tat K‘“ai-chih’s Chu-p‘u as we have it 
today. However, there is the following from the Ch‘u-hsiieh chi: 
“Tar K‘ai-chih’s Chu-p‘u states, ‘The shih-chu #& (“divining 
slip bamboo ”) is similar to the kuei #£ but has smooth nodes. 
Cf. 28.28b. The CPHL, quoting Tar K‘ai-chih’s Chu-p‘u says: 
“The ching-chu % is similar to the kuei-chu, but its nodes are 
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smooth and its shoots are edible.” Cf. 3.25b. Tsan-ning’s Hsiin- 
pu, quoting the Chu-p‘u, gives the same account, but the name 
is printed with the bamboo radical (O"). Cf. pp. 10-11. Although 
we have here references to three bamboos not in present reprints of 
Tat K‘ai-chih’s Chu-p‘u, it is a suspicious coincidence that the 
short notices are practically the same. In Kuo I-kung’s Kuang 
chih there is the following: “In Yung-ch‘ang *& (in what is now 
Yiinnan) there are the han-chu % (identified as P. bambusoides 
S. and Z.) having a circumference of three or more feet. Of the 
large, one internode will hold a hu 4 (used to denote a bushel 
and sometimes a peck) while an internode of the small will con- 
tain several pints. They are used to make wooden vessels.” In 
his account of the shoots of the han-chu, Tsan-ning says: “ The 
pus states: ‘ An internode of the large of these will hold one hu 
while an internode of the small will hold several pints. The culms 
can be used to make wooden vessels. The shoots are of sweet 
taste with a trace of harshness.’ ” The p‘u which Tsan-ning quotes 
here must be Tat K‘ai-chih’s Chu-p‘u because the short description 
he gives of the chung-lung chu-hsiin 487545 on page 8 which im- 
mediately precedes that of the han-chu shoots is credited to and 
actually is a part of Tar K“ai-chih’s account of the chung-lung 
bamboo. Furthermore, Tsan-ning lived in the tenth century, while 
the author of the Chu-p‘u hsiang-lu, in which these words also 
occur (5.9a), lived 1245-1320. Finally, as Tat K‘ai-chih has 
quoted the Kuang chih several times, it is probable that he would 
not have omitted an account of this remarkable bamboo men- 
tioned in the same source. 

As stated in the Preliminary Note, there are several references 
to Chu-p‘u by very early famous Chinese painters, and as some of 
these are found in bamboo literature of a botanical nature, a 
word of explanation is needed. The questionable reference to Ku 
K‘ai-chih’s Chu-p‘u which occurs in Liv Mei-chih’s Hsii-chu-p‘u, 
as reprinted in the Chinese imperial encyclopedia, 20.188 and in 
the Shuo-fu collection of reprints, Vol. 210, reads as follows: “ Ku 
K‘ai-chih’s Chu-p‘u states: ‘In Shih-fén #04 in the Nan-ling 
WAffi Mountains there are mao-chu  (“ pubescent bamboos ”) , 
tang-chu %& (“large bamboos”), ch‘ing-p‘i-chu #f3€ (green 
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cuticle bamboos”), mu-chu A (“tree bamboos”) tiao-yii-chu 
$544 (‘“fishpole bamboos”), t‘ao-chu PE (“peach branch bam- 
boos”), and YViieh-wang-chu #&*. (“king of Yiieh bamboos ”) .’” 
Of these seven kinds, the mao-chu, which has been identified as 
Phyllostachys pubescens, is noted in the T2‘t-yiian as follows: 
“The mao-chu is a very large bamboo.” Ku K“ai-chih’s Chu-p‘u 
is then quoted as stating that in Nan-ling there are mao-chu. Cf. 
ke, 217. In the Tz‘t-hai it states: ‘“ Mao-chu is the name of a 
bamboo. In Nan-ling there are mao-chu.” This latter statement 
is merely credited to a Chu-p‘u. Cf. 4€ 263. The same notation 
is given in the P‘ei-wén yiin-fu (90,-E 47) but is not credited to 
Kv K‘ai-chih’s Chu-p‘u. The omission of Ku K“ai-chih’s name 
in the last two instances would seem to indicate doubt in the minds 
of the compilers. The tang-chu might be identical with the yiin- 
tang treated in Tat K‘ai-chih’s Chu-p‘u. The rest of the bamboos, 
excepting the tiao-yii-chu, which we do not find, are described in 
various works but without any reference to Ku K‘“ai-chih’s Chu- 
pu. This would also indicate doubt regarding the accuracy of 
Liv Mei-chih’s statement. Neither is there any reference to Tat 
K‘ai-chih’s Chu-p‘u; therefore we must dismiss the possibility that 
Ku JM was wrongly printed for Tai % by Liu Mei-chih and that 
we have here seven bamboos which were formerly a part of Tat 
K‘ai-chih’s Chu-p‘u. One wonders where Liv Mei-chih found this 
quotation from a Chu-p‘u by Ku K‘ai-chih, a very famous artist 
of the Chin period. There is no mention of such in his biography 
given in the Chin shu, the early collections of writings, the bio- 
graphical sketches in the standard works on Chinese art, etc. 
Regarding the reference in the Preliminary Note to a Chu-p‘u 
by Wane Tzi-ching, this occurs in Tsan-ning’s Hsiin-p‘u 14-15, 
as follows: “ Wane Tzi-ching’s Chu-p‘u states: ‘There are the 
chien-chu 3 of Kuei-chi #f## and the fu-chu %& of Ch‘ien-t‘ang 
8:48’ Tsan-ning comments: “The shuang-chu *€ is identical 
with the fu-chu #%. It is a case similar to the mulberry trees 
grown in the eastern localities being called fu-sang #2 because 
their branches grow together in pairs.” A somewhat similar 
quotation occurs in the Chu-p‘u hsiang-lu 4.14-15, which would 
seem to show that Wane Tzi-ching actually wrote such a treatise 
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possibly on painting bamboos. However, as in the case of Ku 
K‘ai-chih, there is no mention of such in his biography or the 
early collections of writings previously cited. 


Story of Pao Shén’s Flogging of Ching Wén Wang as Given in 
the Lii-shith ch‘un-ch‘tu 23.4-5 and Shuo-yiian 9.12. 


Ching Wén Wang #/22 (King of Ch‘u, 689-675 B.C.) ob- 
tained a ju-huang #18 dog* and some tséng # arrows from 
Yiian-lu * 9¢#% to use in hunting in Yiin-méng 2 * For three 
months he did not return but, with a beautiful * concubine, in- 
dulged in lustful dalliance and neglected to hold court for a year. 
Pao Shén* #41 censured him saying: “The former king (his 
father Wu Wang, whom he succeeded on the throne) anticipated 
this and made your servant guardian of your prosperity. Now you 
have obtained a ju-huang dog and some tséng arrows of Yiian-lu 
with which to hunt and for three months you have not returned 
but remained with a beautiful concubine who has led you into 
lustful dalliance and for a year you have not held court. Your 
crime deserves flogging.” Wén Wang replied: “I am just out of 
my swaddling clothes yet rank with the feudatory princes so beg 
you to change your mind and do not flog me.” Pao Shén 
answered: “ Your servant received a command from your de- 
ceased father, so I dare not now disregard it. If I do not submit 
you to this flogging it will show contempt for your father’s com- 
mand. Your servant prefers that you receive this punishment 
rather than that he be remiss in his duty to your father.” Wén 


1In the Kuang-ya su-chéng WHE Hest section dealing with the kinds of hunting 
dogs in the various kingdoms, there is one group called Ch‘u-huang 46 HG , or Ch‘u 
Kingdom yellow dogs. Under this heading there is the following quoted from the 
Lii-shih ch‘un-ch‘iu, the chapter called “ Chén-chien ” tH or “Sincere Reproofs ”: 
“ Ching Wén Wang obtained a ju-huang dog and some Yiian-lu arrows to use in hunting 
in Yiin-méng.” Cf. Ssi-pu pei-yao reprint (363) 10.45b. 

?In the Shuo-yiian version these are said to be Kun-lu Aw (+118) arrows. 

*A gloss here states that Yiin-méng refers to the marshes in Hua-jung te Ry in 
Nan-chiin #j# (in what is now Hupeh). 

*For tan Ft “ beautiful,” the reading in the Lii-shih ch‘un-ch‘iu, the Shuo-yiian 
gives chou Fit “boat,” which would change the meaning to “ boat concubine.” 

5A gloss in the Lii-shih ch‘un-ch‘iu text states that Pao Shén was the Senior 
Guardian of Wén Wang, the Heir Apparent, and that his given name was Shén. 
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Wang replied: “I humbly submit. Lead me to the mat.” Wén 
Wang then prostrated himself and Pao Shén, taking a bundle of 
fifty slender thorny switches,°® knelt and flogged the back of Wén 
Wang repeatedly in this manner, after which he called upon him 
to arise. Wén Wang then said: “I now have the ill fame of once 
being flogged and its accompanying pain.” Pao Shén answered: 
“ Your servant has heard that the superior man would be ashamed 
of it while the mean man would only consider the pain of it. If 
the shame of it does not bring repentance what use has been the 
pain of it? ” Pao Shén then quickly strode forth, announced that 
he would exile himself to Yiian Jd and requested that he receive 
the death penalty [for Wén Wang’s crime]. Wén Wang then said: 
“This has been my transgression. Why should Pao Shén beg to 
be punished? ” Wén Wang then repenting summoned Pao Shén 
to kill the ju-hwang dog, break the tséng arrows of Yiian-lu and 
set free the beautiful concubine. Subsequently Ching Kuo #4 
annexed thirty-nine‘ states. Ching Kuo’s expansion to such an 
extent was due to the power of Pao Shén and the effectiveness 


of his fearless speech.® 


aE RE 


1g 
a. 3 b. 3 co. &k 


d. oa e. f ar 


¢ R. 8 


* These switches were cut from the ching ##] (“thorny bramble”). In the Shuo-yiian 
version chien ti (“bamboo”) arrows is given instead of ching, an inconsistency to 
which Tar K‘ai-chih calls attention in his commentary. Cf. his account concerning 
the chien (“arrow”) bamboos of Kuei-chi. 

7In the Shuo-yiian version it is “ thirty states.” 

® Ching Kuo was the name applied to Ch‘u Kuo or the Ch‘u Kingdom prior to 658 
B.C.; hence the title, Ching Wén Wang. His father Wu Wang ruled 740-690 B.C. 
and assumed the title Wang or “King” in 703 B.C. The Ch‘u Kingdom was 


extinguished by Ch‘in #€ in 222 B.C. 
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THE EXPRESSION DUR-A QOCARULCAJU 


IN THE 


LETTER OF OLJEITU TO PHILIPPE LE BEL 


Francis WoopMAN CLEAVES 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY 


[On 24 July 1948 I read this article in an abridged form at the XXI¢ Congrés Inter- 
national des Orientalistes in Paris under the title “A propos de l’expression dur-a 
qocaruléaju dans la lettre d’Oljeitii & Philippe le Bel.”—F. W. C.] 

On 6 September 1822 the French Orientalist, Jean Pierre 
AseL-Remusat, read in Paris his famous mémoire entitled 
“ Relations diplomatiques des Princes chrétiens avec les Rois de 
Perse de la race de Tchinggis, depuis Houlagou, jusqu’au régne 
d’Abousaid,” in which he described the two letters of the Mongol 
rulers of Iran to Philippe le Bel of France—that of Aryun of 1289 
and that of Oljeitii of 1805—which he had discovered in the 
“ archives du roi de France.” This was the second of his “ Mé- 
moires sur les relations politiques des Princes chrétiens, et par- 
ticuligrement des Rois de France, avec les Empereurs mongols.” 
Subsequently the mémoire was published in Histoire et Mémoires 
de l'Institut Royal de France, Académie des Inscriptions et Belles- 
Lettres, 2° Série, 7 (Paris, 1824) . 335-438. Rimusat also pub- 
lished with the mémoire a “ copie figurée ” (lithographic repro- 
duction) of each of the letters—that of Aryun consisting of three 
planches and that of Oljeitii of four. 

In the same year (1824) Isaac Jacob Scumipt published in St. 
Petersburg his Philologisch-kritische Zugabe zu den von Herrn 
Abel-Rémusat bekannt gemachten, in den Koniglich-franzdsischen 
Archiven befindlichen, zwei mongolischen Original-Briefen der 
Kénige von Persien Argun und Oldshaitu an Philipp den Schénen. 

That was one hundred and twenty-four years ago. Since that 
time the letters have been studied by several scholars whose 
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researches have greatly advanced our understanding of them, but 
there has not yet been published an entirely satisfactory trans- 
lation of either. 

The translation of the letters has been singularly difficult for 
want of documents containing analogous phraseology. Conse- 
quently, some scholars have resorted to forced interpretations in 
the case of certain obscure passages. There is, however, a major 
work of early Mongolian literature which only a few Mongolists 
have utilized—M ongyol-un niuéa [= ni’uéa] to[b]éa’an or the Secret 
History of the Mongols.’ In this article I propose to demonstrate 
the usefulness of this work in the study of these letters. 

In lines 20 and 21 of the letter of Oljeitii there is a sentence 
which has been variously rendered because in line 21 there occur 
two words which have been difficult to interpret. These two 
words constitute an expression of which the first word has been 
read both dur-a and dor-a and the second, gocaruléaju, has been 
taken both transitively and intransitively. 

On page 437 of his mémoire Remusat published the Italian 
translation which is written on the back of the letter of Oljeitii. 
It is a contemporary translation of which the content differs in 
several respects from that of the original. The passage of the 
letter containing the sentence in question is rendered in this 
translation as follows: “ Per paraula che parlaseno male persone, 
noi sangue d’Ianchischano gia xlv anni abiamo auto nimista 
insieme e guerra.” 

In his own translation, or rather paraphrase, of the letter 
Remusat wrote on page 391: “A la ligne vingtiéme, ldjaitou 
raconte ‘ que les intrigues et les mauvais rapports de gens mal- 
intentionnés avoient jeté le mésintelligence entre les princes ’.” 

Although both the Italian translation and Remusat’s para- 
phrase render in a general way the sense of the original, neither 
can be considered adequately to account for the expression which 
is the subject of this article. 

On page 14 of his Philologisch-kritische Zugabe ScuM1pT tran- 
scribed the text with an interlinear translation as follows: 


See note 4 below. 
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bida achanar dagoner . . 


wir altere und jiingere Briider 


magho charatsussun taschija . . . iigis jar dura . 
Leute... unterschlagende den Wil- 

schlechte: , 
. (aedines pean a die Nei- 


. . chotsarultsadshu bélagiai; 
len 
gung 


verloren hatten; 


On page 18 his smooth version runs: “Durch aufhetzende 
Worte schlechter Leute leben wir dltere und jiingere Briider in 
gegenseitiger Abneigung.” ” 

From his interlinear translation it is clear that Scumipt took 
the word “dura” as the object of the verb “ chotsarultsadshu,” 
but we shall see that such a construction is inadmissible. 

I. A. Kiyuxrn in his article, “Tucbmo Yay3aliTy uab-xaHa K 
@uaunny Kpacupomy, Inzyapzy I-my uw mpouwM KpecTOHOciaM ” 
(“ Lettre d’Ouldzeitou il-chan a Philippe le Bel, Edouard I et 
aux autres croisés”) in Tpygznr Tocyzapcrsesnoro JlambHeBoc- 
TouHoro YuuBepcuteta. Cepua VI,2. (Mémoires de l Université 
d’Etat a l’Extréme-Orient. Série VI, 2) (Vladivostok, 1926) . 1-26, 
gives an interlinear translation on page 17 which runs as follows: 
[20] Mp crapuive M MiaquIMe KOBapHbIX NOLZaHHbIX JDOKHBbIMH 
HapeTaMH AOOpbie [21] OTHOWeHHA Apyr K Apyry nopsaau Ovo. 
[We elder and younger brothers almost destroyed our good rela- 
tions with one another through the mendacious calumnies of 
cunning subjects.] ” 

On page 18 he writes: “ Ilepesoy UImugzra B 9TOH YacTH MMCbMa 
GaM30K K MOHrOWbCKOMy TeKcTy H 104TH BepeH. [The translation 
of ScumunT in this part of the letter is close to the Mongolian 
text and almost correct.!” 

In his smooth translation on page 24 he renders the text as 


? The English translation of this text on page 574 of Henry H. Howortu’s History 
of the Mongols from the 9th to the 19th Century, Part III, The Mongols of Persia 
(London, 1888) is from the French translation on page 588 of C. d’Ousson’s Histoire 
des Mongols, depuis Tchinguiz-khan jusqu’a Timour Bey ou Tamerlan (Le Haye et 
Amsterdam, 1835), Tome Quatriéme, which, in turn, is from this German translation 
by Scumupr. 
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follows: “ Mii crapetuime u Maaguine (xaHbl) OlaroqapsA HaBeTaM 
KOBaPHbIX M3 NOAaHHbIX Hallie MHpowoOHe Hapyuiuan,... [We 
elder and younger (khans) on account of (lit., ‘thanks to’) the 
calumnies of the cunning among the subjects disrupted our peace- 
ableness, . . .|” 

Wiadystaw Korwicz gave a new translation of the letter of 
Oljeitii in his article, “‘ Les Mongols, promoteurs de l’idée de paix 
universelle au début du XIII°® siécle,’ in La Pologne au VII* 
Congrés International des Sciences Historiques 1 (Varsovie, 1933) . 
199-204. His translation was based on new philological research 
in the domain of Altaic studies, but was published without any 
critical apparatus, because, as he explained (page 201), “Les 
résultats de ces recherches seront présentés ailleurs; ici je ne veux 
donner qu’une nouvelle traduction, qui dans plus d’un passage, 
différe de la traduction surannée de Schmidt.” * 

On page 202 of the article we find the following translation of 
our passage: “ Nous, freres ainés et cadets, par suite des paroles 
perverses de sujets méchants, nous étions frappés d’un tort.” 

In his article, “En marge des lettres des il-khans de Perse 
retrouvées par Abel-Rémusat,” in Collectanea Orientalia 4 (Lwow, 
1933) . 1-48, Korwicz presented his new transcription and trans- 
lation of the letter. On page 31 the passage in question is 
transcribed as follows: 

“20. bida axanar degiiner mayun xaraéus-un tasij-a 
diges-tjer, 
21. dor-a xoéarutcazu biilege;” 

On page 34 it is translated: “ / 20-21 / ‘ Nous, fréres ainés 
[sic] et cadets, par suite des paroles perverses de sujets méchants, 
nous étions frappés d’un tort ’.” 

In his “ Commentaires ” Kotwicz wrote (page 41): 

“42. Dor-a xocarutcazu / 21 /. Schmidt et M. Klukine ont lu 
le premier mot: dur-a, ‘ désir, volonté ’, traduisant la proposition 


* Korwicz did his translation “en prenant pour base une nouvelle reproduction, 
infiniment plus précise, de la lettre ” which, as he stated in note 8, was the reproduction 
published by Prince Roland Bonaparte in Documents de l’époque mongole (Paris, 
1895), Pl. XIV. 
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citée par: ‘ ils ont perdu envers soi la bonne volonté, ils ont rompu 
leurs bons rapports ’. Ce qui s’oppose avant tout a cette interpré- 
tation, c’est que nous n’avons pas ici un verbe réciproque mais un 
verbe comitatif, verbes qui se détachent distinctement dans les 
lettres des il-khans; ensuite, ce verbe n’a pas un sens transitif, 
mais neutre: ‘ demeurer en arriére, derriére les autres ’. C’est pour 
quoi je proposerais une autre lecon: dor-a, ‘en bas’. II est vrai 
qu’en langue littéraire, ce mot se trouve sous la forme dour-a / 
doyura /, orthographe qui figure sur la stéle d’Erdeni-dzou; mais, 
comme en langue Kalmouke nous avons le corrélatif dor-o, avec 
un o bref, l’on peut admettre que la langue mongole possédait 
aussi deux formes différentes: l’une avec un do- bref, l’autre long. 
Le sens de la phrase serait que tous les freres demeuraient dans 
une situation pire que les autres, ce qui ferait antithése a la 


a 


phrase: deger-e bolxu, ‘ étre en haut, étre meilleur ’. 


Korwicz was, indeed, right in saying that the verb qocar- is 
not transitive, but intransitive—*“ to remain behind.” That was 
a new contribution on his part. However, as we shall see, his 
reading dor-a cannot be retained. 

In his article, “‘ Bonpocy 0 ZewudpupoBaHHH ZHNAOMaTH4eCcKHX 
OKYMECHTOB MOHPOJIbCKHX Hub-xaHoB ” (“ Déchiffrement des docu- 
ments diplomatiques des il-khans de Mongolie”) in M3sectua 
Axayemun Hayx CCCP. 1935 (Bulletin de ?T Académie des Sciences 
de VURSS) , OTzenenne O6ujecTBeHHBIX HayK (Classe des sciences 
sociales) 645-655,S.A.Koz1n reproduced Kotwicz’s transcription 
of the letter of Oljeitii on page 647 and gave a Russian translation 
of Korwicz’s French translation on pages 647-648. Then on page 
650 he wrote: 


B JadbHelilleM COBepLIeHHO BepHO, Ha MOH B3rA, LaHa HHTep- 
IipeTauWA BbIpaxKeHHto <« dora yotarultaju (cTpoKa 21) biilegei» B 
CMBICI€ AHTHTe3bI TAKOMY BbIpaxKeHHW, Kak, Halip., « degere bolyu » 
— «étre en haut, étre meilleur». 

[““ Farther on perfectly correctly, in my opinion, is given the 
interpretation to the expression ‘ dora xocaruléaju [sic] (line 21) 
biilegei’ in the sense of an antithesis to such an expression, as, 
for example, ‘ degere botyu ’—‘ étre en haut, étre meilleur ’.”’] 
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On page 651 of his article Kozin resumes his discussion of dora 
xocarutéaju, which continues to page 653 as follows: 


Bo3ppallaacb 3aTeM K BONMpocy O mepeyaue BbIPaKeHHA « dor-a 
xotaruléaju » (cTpoka 23) nocpeazcTBoM «nous étions frappé d’un 
tort », HEOOXOAHMO OTMECTHTb, 4TO, ABIAACh NO CyllecTBy Mpa- 
BHJIbHOH, TaKad NMepeqaya Bce xe MO HeEOOXOAMMOCTH AaseKa OT 
TOUHOCTH. JieO B TOM, 4YTO HM 3feCb MbI, NOBHAHMOMY, HMeeM 
elO0 C OJHHM M3 CBOeOOpa3HbIX, MpPHCyUlMxX A3bIKy KOYeBOrO 
HapOJa CNOCOOOB BbIpadKeHHA MPOCTPaHCTBeEHHO-BPeMECHHbIX OTHO- 
WIeHHH, Kak, HalipHMep, OOWLeH3BeCTHBIe « C3aqH » ~ « K CeBepy »; 
« cnepew » ~ «Cc ora»; «No3aqH» ~ «B OyzyulemM >» UT. I. 

«Dora yotarultaju>» OyKBalIbHO 3Ha4YHT «BHH3yY OTCTaIH » 
BMeCTO Hallero «MO3aqH OTCTaIH». OueBHHO B A3bIKOBOM 
CO3HaHHH KOYeBOrO HapOsa « OTCTATb» accouMupyetca Oosee c 
PAOM «HH3-Bepx >, eM « CNepeqH-c3aqH »; OTCTABaTb KaK ObI 
pewnodaraetca « BHH3y », MOA Topo, a He Ha POBHOM MEeCTE. 
Tem Oogee, 4TO C NOHATHAMH «C3aqN», «cnepeqH» CBA3AHbI 
BLILUeyKa3aHHble HHbIe OPHEHTHPOBOUHbIe NpeACTaBeHHA. 

[652] OnHakO TPyAHOCTb a9KBaTHOH Mepezauu 3TOFO Henepe- 
EOJMMOrPO Ha eBponeHcKHe A3bIKH BbIPaxKeHHA MalO O3a60UMBala 
6bl, ecM Obl HE CeAywllad B WabHeMWIeM CBOero pola aHTHTe3a 
ero — «degere Omerin bayiya!», KOTOpad BKIOUeHa B BAK Ib! 
IIOBTOPACMbIN OCHOBHOH Te3HC JOKYMeHTA. 

Mrak, « dora xoéaruléaju biiliige », T. e. « BHH3Y OTCTAJH » HIM B 
Ne€peHOCHOM CMBICIe « B HH3KOe, HH3MeCHHOe BMA », « LOUy Bpa- 
UjaJIHCb » — MPOTHBONO.araeTCA BbIPaxKeHH!O « degere Omerin ba- 
yiya!», T. €. « BbICOKOe, BO3BbILICHHOe OyAeM 3alllHlaTb ». 

SameuyaTeIbHO, YTO AaHTHTe3a B BbIPAxXKeHHAX doora yotaraxu HU 
degere Omerikii BOCXOAUT HM K C€MOM STHMOJOFHH 9THX AByX rlaro- 
JIOB, COBEPIeHHO NapadientbHOH MO MeTOAy cIOBOO6pa30BaHHA 
xocoraxu, Kak H BbILUeMOKa3aHHoe degere OmoOrikii < Smiine H irekii — 
« 3aCTYNHTbCA », CCTh CHHTAKTHYCCKHH KOMIMVJICKC, TaK Ke COCTa- 
BICHHbIM H3. yoyisi H irekii > yocrayu, « MO32HO NPpHHTH », « ONO- 
3]{HMTbCA >, « ONO3aTb», « OTCTATb». Tak 4TO H B JaHHOM Calyyuae 
HeT BO3BPaTHOH YaCTHUbI ra, a HaMMWO JHWb radix riarowa ire-. 
AHTHTe3a: «BHH3y Oblain >»—«BepxHee OOOpOHATh Gyzem>. 

IIpu 9TOM cToaulee B TeKCTe <« xotarultaju biilegei », 6bITh MOXET, 
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o61azaeT ONHOBPeMeCHHO JByMA 3al0rooOpa3syiOWHMH YacTHWaMH: 
no6yAUuTeAbHO — yul ~ uul w coBMecTHOH — Ica. Ip HatM4MH 
*Ke 3€Cb ONHOH TOMbKO YACTHUbI COBMECTHOFO 3a0ra MpaBHJbHee 
Obl0 Ob! HanucaTb yotorakéaju. B Takom cay4ae xotarultaju Hao 
Obl NOHHMATb Kak xocorayultaju, T. €. « MbI BCe BMeCTe JONYCTHAM 
OTCTaTb BHH3y >. 

Kak 6bI TO HH ObINO, BbIPAMKeHHe STO ynNOTpeOMeHO B JOKYMeHTe 
He B IIPpAMOM ero 3Ha4eHHH, a B MePpeHOCHOM: COCTaBHTeb JOKy- 
MeHTa XOTCJ. KOHCTATHPOBaTb OOLIEH3BeCTHbIM (bakKT HMeBLUeErO 
mecTo B MonroabcKOH HMNeCPHH KYAbTYPHOTFO 3acTOA, OT- 
CTAMOCTH H3-3a NPOAOJKHTEIbHbIX BSAMMHBIX pacipei mpaBi- 
TeweH OTACIbHbIX OOsacTeH. 

SHaMeHAaTebHbIM TpeAcTaBAAeTcA (akT, YTO H B HacTOAUee 
BPeMA CTPOHTeIH HOBOJIHTepaTyPHOTO MOHFOJIbCKOrO A3bIKa IIpH 
nepeqaye TepMHHa «KYJbTYPHaA OCTAIOCTb» MOIb3yIOTCAH TEM 
Ke CaMbIM TlarodOM yotorayu B OJHOH H3 erO HMeHHbIX (opm. 
Hanp., « kocorsonoo nokozi »~ « IMKBHAHpyA CBOIO KYyJbTypHy!0 
OTCTAIOCTb », xojimdaju xotoroydaysan yabudal-i uruysi debigiilki’ — 
idem.1 

1Cm. H. H. Tlonne. Yue6uunk MoHroubcKoro A3bIKa, 1932, cTp. 86. KypH. 
Neyigem jirum-un jam, N°. 1-2, cTp. 115. 

Hakone, cieqyaA Tpaquunu rpammaTuk A. BoOpoBHHKoBa HU 
B. JI. Kotsuya, A mpexznounta Mp nepezaye BTOPOH MOBeCTBO- 
BaTeIbHOH (POPMbI, WIA BbIPaxKeHHA CBOHCTBeHHOFO eli OTTCHKA 
MBICIM, MPHCOeCXHHATb UYTO-HHOyAb Bpose [653] Halllero « KaK 
M3BeCTHO >», « 3aBeXOMO», « ObIBaIO». ITOT MeTOZ, MO MOHM 
Ha6JH02CHUAM, B TpOMAJHOM OOJbUIHMHCTBe CAy4aeB ONpaBAbIBaeT 
ceO6a mpu mepemaye TeKCTOB He TOAbKO paHHeH 9MOXH MOH- 
TOJbCKOFO MMCbMeHHOFO A3bIKa, HO HW NO3AHEHLHX. 


[““ Returning again to the question about the rendering of the 
expression ‘ dor-a xocaruléaju’ (line 23) by means of ‘ nous étions 
frappé [sic] d’un tort,’ we must remark that, although being right 
in substance, such a rendering, however, is necessarily far from 
precision. As a matter of fact, here, too, we apparently have to do 
with one of the ways, peculiar to and inherent in the language of 
a nomadic people, of expression of space-time relations, as, for 
example, the generally known ‘ behind’ ~ ‘ to the north’; ‘in front’ 
~ ‘from the south’; ‘ behind ’ ~ ‘in the future,’ etc. 
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“* Dora xocarutéaju’ literally means ‘ they lagged below’ in- 
stead of our ‘ no3ayu oTcTaan ’ [‘ they lagged behind ’]. Obviously 
in the language consciousness of a nomadic people ‘ to lag behind ’ 
is associated more with the series ‘ bottom-top’ than ‘in front- 
behind ’; to lag behind is as if one is supposed to be ‘ below,’ at 
the foot of a mountain, but not on a level place. The more so 
because the above-indicated other notions of orientation are bound 
with the concepts of ‘ behind,’ ‘ in front.’ 

“ [652] However, the difficulty of an adequate rendering of this 
expression, untranslatable into European languages, would be of 
little trouble, if there were not its antithesis of a certain sort 
following farther on—‘ degere 6merin bayiya!’, which is inserted 
into the twice repeated basic thesis of the document. 

“Thus, ‘dora xocarulcaju biiliige [sic], i.e., ‘they lagged 
below ’ or in a figurative sense ‘ they fell into a low, deep hollow,’ 
‘they returned down ’"—is the opposite of the expression ‘ degere 
Omerin baytya!’, i.e., ‘we shall defend the high, the elevated.’ 

“Tt is remarkable that the antithesis in the expressions doora 
xocaraxu and degere 6merikii goes back to the very etymology of 
these two verbs, [an etymology] perfectly parallel in the way of 
word formation[.] yocorayu, just as the above-demonstrated 
degere Omorikii < 6miine and irekii—‘ to take the part of,’ is a 
syntactic complex, also composed of xoyisi and irekii > xoéraxu, 
‘to arrive late,’ ‘ to be tardy,’ ‘ to be late,’ ‘ to lag behind.’ So that 
in the given case there is no reflexive particle ra, but only the 
radix of the verb ire- is present. The antithesis: ‘ they were below ’ 
—‘ we shall defend the upper.’ 

“ With this the ‘ xoéaruléaju biilegei’ standing in the text, per- 
haps, possesses simultaneously two voice-forming particles: causa- 
tive yul ~ wut and the comitative -fca [sw]. With the presence 
here of only one particle of the comitative voice it would be more 
correct to write xocdratéaju [sic]. In such a case xocaruléaju would 
have to be understood as xoéorayuléaju, i. e., ‘ we all together let 
lag below.’ 

“ However that may be, this expression is used in the document 
not in its direct meaning, but in a figurative one: the writer of 
the document wished to establish the universally known fact of 
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the cultural stagnation which had taken place in the Mongolian 
empire, of the backwardness resulting from the long-continued 
reciprocal feuds of the rulers of the separate territories. 

“Tt strikes us as a significant fact that even at the present time 
the creators of the new-literary Mongolian language in the render- 
ing of the term ‘ KyabTypHas OcTazocTb [sic]’ use the same verb 
xocoraxu in one of its nominal forms. For example, ‘ kocorsonoo 
nokozi’ ~ ‘ liquidating one’s cultural backwardness,’ xojimdaju 
xocoroydaysan yabudal-i urwysi debsigiilkii—idem..* 

1See N. N. Poppe, Yue6HuK MOHTONbCKOrO A3bIKa [Textbook of the Mongolian 
Language], 1932, page 86. The journ[al] Neyigem jirum-un jam, No. 1-2, p. 115. 

“Finally, following the traditions of the grammarians A. 
Bosrovnikov and W. L. Korwicz, I prefer in the rendering of 
the second narrative form, for the expression of the shade of 
thought peculiar to it, to add something in the manner [653] of 
our “kak H3BecTHO ’ [‘ as is known ’], ‘ 3aBe0Mo’ [‘ as one knows ’], 
‘ 6pIBaao ’ [‘ as happened ’]. This method, according to my observa- 
tions, in a prodigious majority of cases, is justified in the rendering 
of texts not only of the early period of the Mongolian written 
language, but also of the later ones.”’] 


Then on page 653 he rendered the passage in question as 
follows: ‘“ Mut, crapuime 4 Milage OpaTbsA, Kak BEXOMO, Baza 
B HH3MeHHOE (MmpeObiBadH BHH3y, KyJbTypHO OTCTaBaJIH) H3-3a 
JIyKaBbIxX peyeli ZypHbIx xoaonoB. [We, elder and younger brothers, 
as is known, have fallen into the low (have remained below, have 
lagged behind culturally) on account of the sly words of bad 
serfs.]” 

On page 10 of his article, “ Quelques mots encore sur les lettres 
des il-khans de Perse retrouvées par Abel-Rémusat,” in Col- 
lectanea Orientalia 10 (Wilno, 1936). 1-22, Korwicz expressed 
himself in the following terms with reference to Koz1n’s exposition 
of an antithesis: 


“ Ainsi, il entend le mot degere, non dans sa signification 
habituelle de postposition: ‘sur, dessus, 4 la surface de’, mais 
dans le sens plus rare de: ‘ haut, supérieur’, conférant 4 cet ad- 
jectif méme le sens encore plus rare de substantif: ‘chose su- 
périeure ’. Ce mot servirait d’antithése a dor-a (ligne 21): ‘nous 


14 
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nous trouvions en bas . . . nous défendrons une chose supérieure ’. 
Mais l’antithése serait incompléte: dans le premier cas, il y aurait 
un adverbe et, dans le second, un substantif; j’irai jusqu’a dire 
que méme l’opposition logique ne me parait qu’accidentelle. Si 
Vil-khan avait eu l’idée d’une antithése, il l’aurait exprimée avec 
plus de clarté, usant, dans le second cas, d’un tour de phrase 
concret, comme dans le premier; et, plus que probablement, il ne 
se fat pas servi d’une idée détachée, telle que l’attribue M. Kozin 
au mot degere. Les Mongols évitent ces idées abstraites dans 
leur vie journaliére, et nous n’en trouvons guére non plus dans les 
documents de leur passé.” 
And on page 13 he added: 


“15. L’expression dora xoéarutéa3u se rapporte, selon moi, non 
a la stagnation de la culture, mais 4 la faiblesse politique, a 
l’amoindrissement de puissance, car c’était 1a ce qui devait alors 
inquiéter les Mongols plus que tout.” 


Kotwicz was again right in denying the existence of such an 
antithesis in the letter of Oljeitii, but the arguments employed by 
both Korwicz and Kozin in their respective attempts to inter- 
pret the text are easily refuted, when it is recognized that they 
are based on an inadmissible reading. 

In summary, we have seen two solutions: that of Scamp, 
followed by Kiyvuk1n, and that of Korwicz, followed by Kozin. 
Yet neither of these solutions can be accepted in its entirety. 
The analogous phraseology which serves to establish the correct 
reading is found in the passage of the Secret History of the 
Mongols (Mongyol-un niuéa [= ni’uéa] to[b]éa’an) * in which it is 
told how Cinggis gahan requested Ca’ur beki, younger sister of 
Nilqa Senggiim of the Kereyid, for his son Jééi and proposed 


* Yiian-ch‘ao pi-shih FCBRAL SB + Hsii chi i 4E [Supplement] (1908) (herein- 
after referred to as YCPS). Cf. also Erich Harniscu, Manghol un Niuca Tobca‘an 
(Yiian-ch‘ao pi-shi). Die Geheime Geschichte der Mongolen (Leipzig, 1937) (herein- 
after referred to as [Text]) and S. A. Kozin, CokpoBenHoe cKa3anve. Monrompckas 
XpOHHKa 1240r. nom Ha3BaHHem Mongyol-un niyuca tobéiyan. KOaHb 4ao 6u WH. 
Monroapckni o6biqeHHbI u360pHHK [Secret History. Mongolian Chronicle of the 
Year 1240 Under the Title Mongyol-un niyuéa tobéiyan. Yuan’ éao bi #. Mongolian 
Daily Selection] 1 (Moscow-Leningrad, 1941) (hereinafter referred to as [Text] or 
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giving Qojin beki to Tusaya, son of Nilqa Senggiim. There we 
read: ° 


. . . tende Senggiim Ger-iyen yekejilen [39a] sedkijii digiileriin. 
bidanu uruy andur odu’asu ala’un-a bayiju e’enegée qoyimar 
garayu aju’u. anu uruy bidan-tur ire’esii. qoyimar-a sa’uju ala’un- 
a garan aju’u ke’en Ger-iyen yekejilen sedkijii. bidani doramjilan 
iigiilejii, Ca’ur beki-yi iilii dgiin [39b] ese ta’alaju’ui. tere tige- 
tiir Cinggis qahan dotora’an Ongqan Nilqa Senggiim qoyar-tur 
dura qocorcu’u. [40a] teyin dura qoéoruysan-i Jamuya uqaju 
yaqai jil gabur Jamwya Altan Quéar Qardakidai Ebiigejin Noyakin 
Siige’etet To’oril Qaéi’un beki tede bolun. niken eyeten bolju 
ne(ii)’tijii [= ne’iijii] odéu . . . 

“. .. Then, Senggiim * [39a] spoke, imagining himself to be 
someone great. Saying, ‘If a kinswoman’ of ours should go to 
them ® she would stand at the door and would look only at the 
back ® [of the tent]; if a kinswoman *° of theirs should come to us, 
she would sit at the back [of the tent] and look in the direction of 


[Translation]). Cf. also Erich Harniscu, Die Geheime Geschichte der Mongolen 
[= Das Mongolische Weltreich. Quellen und Forschungen 1] (Leipzig, 1941) (herein- 
after referred to as [Translation]) . 

5 YCPS 5.38b6-39b2; Harniscu [Text] 41 §165; [Translation] 59-60 §165; Kozin 
[Text] 445 §165; [Translation] 127 §165. This episode is the subject of a chapter 
entitled “Nos filles sont des dames, et les leurs des servantes!” on pp. 149-151 of 
René Grovusset’s Le Conquérant du Monde (Vie de Gengis-khan) (Paris, 1944). 

*For the reconstruction of the name of Nilqa Senggiim cf. Paul Pexuior, JA 15 
(1920). 176, note 2; TP 27 (1930) . 22-24. 

7 The text has uwlwy, as indicated by Harniscu in the “ Anmerkungen ” to his edition 
of the text of the Secret History (113 §165, note 2, where we have wluh in his system). 
A small 7 has disappeared from the lefthand side of #4. 

8 andur is the dat.-loc. in -dur of an-, the stem in the oblique cases of the pronoun *a, 
of which only the form anu (“eorum”) still exists. 

®In the later language goyimar alternates with goyimor. The word qoyimar is a 
derivative formed by means of a suffix -mar on a base *qoyi- of which the meaning 
is “back.” For the suffix -mar/-mer cf. page 103 §16 of the article, “ Die Nominal- 
stammbildungssuffixe im Mongolischen,” by N. Poppe in Keleti Szemle 20 (1923-1927). 
89-126. Cf. also the Ordos “ xcémir le fond de la tente en face de la porte (place 
[356] du maitre du logis et des hétes qu’on veut spécialement honorer); au fond de la 
tente en face de la porte.” (A. Mosrarrt, Dictionnaire ordos 1.355b-356a). The 
“ hoyimarr” in Haentscu’s text is a misprint for “ hoyimar,” which appears correctly 
immediately below (“hoyimar a sa’uju.. .”). 

19 See note 7 above. 
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the door,’ ** imagining himself to be someone great, he spoke of us 
in humiliating terms** and, without giving [us] Ca’ur™* beki, 
[39b] he did not welcome with joy [our proposition]. At those 
words Cinggis gahan “ inwardly (lit., ‘in his interior *) lost his 
affection * for both Ongqan and Nilga Senggiim. 

“ [40a] Jamuya perceived that he had thus lost his affection. 
In the spring of the pig year [1203] Jamuya, Altan, and Quéar 
[as well as] Siige’etei, To’oril, and Qaéi’un beki of the Qardakid, 
Ebiigejin, and Noyakin * [respectively |—all those (lit., “ becoming 


11 By this Senggiim means that, if his younger sister Ca’ur beki were to marry Jozi, 
she would be treated as a servant who sits just inside the door facing the place of 
honor at the back of the tent; but that, if Qojin beki were to marry his son TusaYa, 
she would be treated as a lady who sits in the place of honor at the back of the tent 
facing the door. 

12 The transcription doromjilan in Koztn’s edition of the text (445 §165) is an error 
for doramjilan. 

18 Presumably the name (a’ur is the same word as éa’ur “ military campaign ” which 
is found in the expression urtu éa’ur éa’uran “campaigning a long campaign” in the 
Secret History (YCPS Sup. 1.20b8). Cf. also Haeniscu [Text] 87 §254; Kozin [Text] 
500 §254. Cf. also Ordos “ tsar dans ts‘irik tsar soldats, armée. [Hist. secr. Suppl. I, 
f. 20v. (Haenisch, 254) éa‘ur expédition militaire].” (A. Mostarrt, Dictionnaire ordos 
2.719a). 

*4 Here, as elsewhere in the Secret History, with some exceptions, the word qgayan 
is written ga han (= qahan). The transcription with 22 (han) without a small rR 
on the upper lefthand side is probably a manner of marking the hiatus which certainly 
existed in this word, as is clear, for example, from the transcription ga anu (= qa’an-u) 
in YCPS 4.40b2. 

*® As for the words Cinggis qahan . . . dura qoéoréu’u, the subject of qoéoréu’u is 
dura. Literally translated dura qoéoréu’u means “ the heart (i.e., affection) remained 
behind.” However, Cinggis qahan is the logical subject of dura goéoréu’u. Literally 
we may translate Cinggis qahan . . . dura qoéoréu’u as “[As for] Cinggis qahan, the 
heart (i.e., affection) remained behind.” The meaning is, of course, that Cinggis gahan 
lost his affection. The Chinese transcription of dura by the characters AHR] du-ra 
(= dura) and both the interlinear and smooth Chinese translations of dura by > 
(hsin) “heart” leave net the slightest doubt as to either the reading or the meaning 
of dura in the expression dura qoéor-. 

Seat. test Tins DAR No bu kin (= Nobukin), an obvious error for itn 
No ya kin (= Noyakin), as is clear from TF Bh No ya kin (= Noyakin) in 1.27b1 
and #h3F My No ya ki na ga (= Noyakin-aéa) in 3.35b4. Haentscu has 
“nobukin” in this passage of his text, but “noyakin” on page 5 §46 and “noyakin 


aca” on page 24 §120. On page 180b of his Wérterbuch, in the “ Namenliste zu 
Manghol un Niuca Tobca’an,” Haeniscu corrected the reading “ nobukin” by inserting 
the entry “ Nobukin 1. Noyakin.” Sub verbo “ Noyakin” he has “S 46, 120, 166.” 
On page 60 §166 of his translation he has “ Noyakin.” Kozin on page 445 §166 of his 
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those ’)—became of one mind,” arose,’* and departed . . .’ 

In this passage we have seen the words dura qoéor- used twice, 
once as dura qocorcu’u, where the suffix -cwu’u designates the 
praesens perfecti of the verb gocor- “ to remain behind,” and once 
as dura qgocorwysan, where the suffix -ysan designates the nomen 
perfecti and is attached to the verb qgoéor- with the intervening 
union vowel (-w-) . 

Under the entry hocorhu, which is a misprint for hocorhu in 
his system, Erich HaEntscu registers on page 64 of his Worterbuch 
the expression “ dwra—cu’u, d. Zuneigung liess nach 165.” How- 
ever, sub verbo dura on page 39 he has “ ~ hocorhu, d. Liebe 
aufgeben, verlieren 165.” 

On page 60 §165 of his translation HAENIscH rendered the 
words tere iige-tiir Cinggis qahan dotora’an Ongqan Nilga Seng- 
giim qoyar-tur dura qoéoréwu as “ Auf diese Reden hin liess 
Cinggis han in seinem Herzen mit der Liebe zu Onghan und 
Nilha-Sanggum etwas nach.” Again on page 60 §166 he rendered 
the words teyin dura qoéoruysan-i Jamuya uqaju as “ Dass diese 
Liebe nachgelassen hatte, merkte Jamuha, . . .” 

Kozin on page 127 § 165 of his translation renders the first text 
as: “Bo sBpema 9THX MeperoBopoB UMHrHc-xXaH BHYTPeHHO OXJIa- 
yea 4 K Ban-xany u k Huaxa-Caurymy, [At the time of these 
negotiations Cingis-khan cooled internally both toward Van-khan 
and toward Nilkha-Sangum.]” Again, on page 127 § 166 he renders 
the second text as: “O6 stom oxaaxaeHuu Unnrnc-xana mpoBesar 
Umkamyxa,... [Czamukha came to know about this cooling of 
Cingis-khan, . . .].” 

In the interlinear Chinese translation (YCPS 5.39b2) the words 
dura qoéoréu’u are rendered 7k SAR “the affection (lit., 
‘heart ’) fell behind.” In the smooth, abridged version (YCPS 
5.39b8) the whole text is rendered DiRT BORER] “ With 
this, [as for] Cinggis, [his] affection (lit., ‘heart ’) fell behind.” 


text has “ Nébiikin,” but “ Noyakin” on page 403 §46 and “ Noyakin-aca” on page 
426 §120. 

** For #A HS py in YCPS 5.40a3 we must read ZA HISPH (eyeten) as indicated by 
Haentiscu in his “ Anmerkungen” (113 §166, note 1). 

18 The transcription négiigiijii in Kozin’s edition of the text (445 § 165) would appear 
to be a misprint for what he transcribes as ndiigiijii on page 440 §151. 
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Again, in the interlinear translation (YCPS 5.40al) the words 
dura qocorwysan are rendered #7472 SH “the fact that the 
affection (lit., ‘ heart’) had fallen behind.” 

In the smooth, abridged version (YCPS 5.41b4) the whole 
text is rendered PRY Bub FEN) Ee BRALAS BY, which liter- 
ally translated means: “The fact that, [as for] Cinggis, the 
affection (lit., ‘ heart’) had fallen behind,’® was perceived by 
Jamuya.” In a smooth translation we may render this: “The 
fact that Cinggis had lost his affection was perceived by Jamuya.” 

Thus we see that dura qoéoréw’u and dura qoéoruysan in the 
Secret History confirm the reading dura chotsarultsadshu in line 
21 of the letter of Oljeitii, proposed for other reasons by ScHMIDT 
in 1824 and followed by Kiyuxkin in 1926, but fail to confirm 
the reading dor-a xocarutéa3u proposed by Korwicz in 1933 and 
followed by Kozin in 1935. 

The form qgocaruléaju in the letter of Oljeitii is a converbum 
imperfect in -ju of the comitativus or cooperativus in -léa of 
qocéar- *° “ to remain behind.” The word dur-a is the subject and 
not the object of this verb. Hence, dur-a qocaruléaju means liter- 
ally “the affection remaining behind on both sides.” However, 
bida aqanar degiiner is the subject of the whole expression dur-a 
qoéaruléa- just as Cinggis qahan is the subject of dura qoéoréu’u 
in the passage of the Secret History cited above. Thus, very 


*®T have not encountered the expression ,{ 34% J in any other Chinese text. It 
has every appearance of being a literal translation of the Mongolian dura qoéor-. On 
page 83 of his CrapHHHoe MOHroubcKoe cka3aHie 0 Unurucxant [“ Ancient Mon- 
golian Account About Cingiskhan ”| [= Tpyabt ueHosb poccilickoh AyxoBHok 
Mucciv Bb Ilexunté (Works of the Members of the Russian Religious Mission in 
Peking), Tome IV, S(aint)-Petersburg, 1866] the Archimandrite Palladij translated 
the first text in the smooth version (YCPS 5.39b8) as: “Cepaue Unuruca ottoro 
oxnanbao [the heart of Cingis, therefore, cooled].” In note 279 on page 204 he 
remarked: “Jlo xoy 190: CcOOcTBeHHO, OTCTaNo Ha3aqHu [Lo khou lyao: properly, 
to lag behind].” On page 83 he translated the second text (YCPS 5. 41b4) as: “OO6Ob 
3TOMb OXJaxKeHin cepgua Unuruca npopbjarb Uxkamyxa [Czamukha came to 
know about this cooling of the heart of Cingis].” 

20 Side by side with the form qoéor- of the Secret History we have also the form 
qoéar- in the old Mongolian language. Cf., e. g., N. N. Poppz, Monroabcknit cloBapb 
Mykagyumat an-Aya6 [Mongolian Dictionary of Mukaddimat al-Adab] III (Moscow- 
Leningrad, 1939). 493, column 2. Such alternations are common in the old language. 
Cf., e. g., oro ~ ora “ place,” oro- ~ ora- “to enter,” etc. 
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literally, bida aqanar degiiner . . . dur-a qoéaruléaju means “ We, 
elder brothers and younger brothers, . . . the affection remaining 
behind on both sides.” In a smooth translation we must change 
the construction, however, to conform to the requirements of our 
own language. Thus we may render the whole complex as “ We, 
elder brothers and younger brothers, . . . losing on both sides the 
sentiments of affection [which we had for one another].” 

Hence, it is clear that we must transcribe this sentence of the 
letter of Oljeitii as follows: 


[20] bida aqanar degiiner mayun qaracus-un tasiy-a tiges-iyer. 
[21] dur-a qgocaruléaju bolegei ** 
and we must translate it: 
[20] We, elder brothers and younger brothers, through (lit., 
“by ”) the calumnious words of malicious commoners 


[21] had lost on both sides the sentiments of affection [which 
we had for one another]. 


21'The verb bélegei of this text was cited as biilegei by A. Mosrarrt in note 1 
on page 152 of his article, “A propos de quelques portraits d’empereurs mongols,” 
in AM 4 (1927).147-156. The reading biilegei with ii instead of 6 represents, in effect, 
the only pronunciation of this form of the verb bé- attested in the Secret History. 
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Joseph John Spar, I. H. M., It6 Jinsai, A Philosopher, Educator 
and Sinologist of the Tokugawa Period. Monumenta Serica 
Monograph XII. Peiping: The Catholic University of Peking, 
1948. Pp. xv + 278. 


This excellent monograph on Ir Jinsai #423 (1627-1705) , 
like Grar’s study of Kamara Ekken RURGEFT (1630-1714) 3 is 
another solid contribution to a new cycle of research on Con- 
fucian scholars of the Tokugawa period. This field of study has 
long been in need of re-examination. The earlier cycle of articles 
in English on individual philosophers, published forty years ago 
in TASJ, is now for the most part outdated as a result of subse- 
quent research of Japanese scholars, and is also inadequate when 
judged by present standards of Japanese studies in the West. 
Most of the historical surveys of Japanese Confucian thought are 
equally dated, having drawn their material on the Tokugawa 
period almost exclusively from the trilogy by INovE Tetsujiré 
HEAR 2 

It need hardly be said that research in Confucianism would be 
of great value for the study of modern as well as feudal Japan. 
Concerning the role which Confucianism has played, Spar makes 
a strong assertion, which can probably be defended (p. 11): 
Confucianism is rightly considered as one of the chief cultural factors that 
have moulded the Japanese character. Japan has shown astonishing ability 
in her adoption and digestion of Confucianism, for, from a foreign and entirely 
peculiar Chinese world-conception, she has made it become gradually the most 


important part of her cultural heritage, not even equalled by its influential 
rival, Buddhism. 


1 Kaibara Ekiken, Ein Beitrag zur japanischen Geistesgeschichte des 17. Jahr- 
hunderts und zur Chinesischen Sung-philosophie, by Olaf Grar, O.S.B. (E. J. Brill, 
Leiden, 1942). Pp. 545. In regard to the reading of the name Ekken as Spar points 
out in the Corrigenda, Grar has romanized it according to the kana spelling (Ekiken), 
instead of according to the usual Japanese pronunciation. 

2 Nihon Yomeigakuha no tetsugaku A ABW Bm RAB (Toky6d, 1900). Pp. 
652; Nihon Kogakuha no tetsugaku HA FBIRZAAS (Tokys, 1902). Pp. 740; 
Nihon Shushigakuha no tetsugaku HARB FS (Tokyé, 1905). Pp. 
700. Also, perhaps, his “Die japanische Philosophie” in Allgemeine Geschichte der 
Philosophie 100-114, in “Die Kultur der Gegenwart” Series (Berlin and Leipzig, 
Teubner, 1909). 
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One of the main reasons why the study of Tokugawa Con- 
fucianism by Western scholars has been meager and unsatisfactory 
is the obvious one that very few students possess the necessary 
background and tools. Facility in reading Japanese kambun texts 
and familiarity with Japanese intellectual history are hardly half 
of the requirement. The constant disagreements among Tokugawa 
Confucianists, which help to define their philosophic positions, 
often revolved upon textual interpretation of the Chinese classics. 
These arguments can be understood and evaluated only by a 
student familiar with the classics, and with the development of 
the Chinese Confucian schools, from which the Japanese derived 
many of their ideas. 

SPAE gives every appearance of having the extensive equipment 
that is required. He generally shows himself to have a good 
familiarity with Chinese bibliography and source materials, and 
to be carefully schooled in Sinological method. In the Japanese 
materials, he has not only utilized copies at Kyoto University of 
many of the unpublished manuscripts of the Ir6 family, but has 
also had the unique opportunity of examining the original docu- 
ments themselves in the IT6 family collection. In this way he 
has not been entirely dependent on the evaluation of Japanese 
scholars, but has been able to form independent judgments of his 
own in some cases. The result is a thoroughly competent and 
impressive monograph. 

I76 Jinsai was the founder of a branch of the Kogakuha GI, 
or School of Ancient Learning. By Kogaku, in this usage, was 
meant the attempt to reconstruct pre-Han Confucian thought by 
the reinterpretation of the Confucian classics, especially the Ana- 
lects and Mencius, unfettered by the later works and commen- 
taries. This independent position was a rejection of the eclectic 
systems of Cuu Hsi and Wane Shou-jén (Yang-ming) because of 
their Buddhist and Taoist accretions. In practical application, 
this school emphasized the social responsibility of scholarship, 
especially through the dispensing of learning to all classes, and 
the teaching of ethics for the purpose of improving human rela- 
tions. The particular branch founded by Jinsai was called Kogi- 
gakuha HHI, Jinsai shows originality in the independence 
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than as a scholar, more as a moralist than as a philosopher. SPAE 
deals with Jinsai’s thought by quoting the text and translating 
about forty excerpts of paragraph length from two of his works 
(Go-M6-jigi tii F#= and Dojimon #FFI) , which establish his 
position on the definition of terms and concepts in the classics, 
and Spar often points out where they are at variance with Cau 
Hsi’s doctrine. As an educator, Jinsai founded a private school, 
the Kogids 438%, which made a noteworthy contribution to the 
revival of literary and historical studies among the Kyoto nobility. 
Its role was of importance also because its students, trained in a 
doctrine outside of the official orthodoxy, spread to many parts 
of Japan. Jinsai as a Sinologist*® is described by the type of 
kambun studies taught by him and his theories on the Four Books. 
One of the latter is illustrated by the translation in Appendix I 
of his “ Discussion Proving that the Great Learning is not an 
Authentic Work of Confucius” (pp. 221-231). 

As this summary indicates, the emphasis of SPAE’s monograph 
is on the intellectual and scholastic contribution of Jinsai. Little 
attempt is made to present him as a product of his times, for 
the information SPAE gives on Jinsai makes him appear remark- 
ably aloof from his contemporaries and unaware of his environ- 
ment. Although he emphasized the practical purpose of Confucian 
learning, he demonstrated this in spheres which at that time were 
not likely to attract official attention, that is, through educational 
work in the classics, and through instruction in ethics, as much by 
example as by precept. Spar might have mentioned that in 
Déjimon Jinsai entered into a number of brief discussions on 
economic matters,‘ which are of interest as they show that his 
concern is moral rather than practical and illustrate again his 


* “ Sinologist ” hardly seems a valid translation for a kangakusha of the Tokugawa 
period. This term is better reserved for Western and Far Eastern scholars who apply 
to Chinese texts a more scientific approach, based on the methodology developed in 


European classical studies. 


* Genroku-Kyohé jidai keizai shiséd no kenkya FCice FE PREACHES ee BB DAF 
by Nakamura Koya "PFFAAL (Tokyo, 1927) 710-712, 921-922; Nihon keizai 
sisho A ARERESEB compiled by Taxrmoro Seiichi FAP—, (Tokyo, 1914- 
1917) 33.278-288; Dainihon keizai taiten KA APR HE AHL, compiled by Taxrmoto 
Seiichi, (Tdky6, 1928-1930) 51.280-285 (Spar, p. 210). 
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position that classical examples should be the source of all guid- 
ance in human affairs. Quite a different picture of ITO Jinsai is 
given in an article by Raput’-ZaTuLovskIlI,’ who maintains that 
he gave a materialistic interpretation to the Confucian texts, 
and succeeded in finding in them criticism of social privilege and 
wealth. According to this writer, Jinsai was well aware of and 
strongly detested the social inequalities of his time and the 
authoritarian military rule of the Tokugawa. 

To the general student of Japanese studies, Spar’s work will 
serve as much more than a monograph on /TO Jinsai, for it is also 
a source book of bibliography on Japanese Confucianism and 
contains an important historical survey on Confucianism in 
Japan. General reference works on kangakwu studies in Japan are 
discussed in the Introduction. Also, throughout the work, SPAE 
has gone to special pains to insert in footnotes not only the 
bibliography he used in the study, but also additional titles for 
the guidance of those interested in other Japanese Confucianists. 
In particular, in his discussion of various Tokugawa Confucianists 
(pp. 66-80), he gives much of the important bibliography for 
many of the philosophers mentioned. The specialized bibliography 
list (pp. 207-220), which seems more complete than any in a 
Japanese secondary source, includes not only the writings of 
Jinsai and his able son, Tégai VE (1670-1736), but also the 
collections in which these works have been published, and in 
addition, bibliographical information on the Kogido.° 

It is probable that for the next few years at least, the most 
consulted part of SpAr’s monograph will be the valuable first 
chapter, “ Historical Notes on Confucianism in Japan with Special 
Reference to the Classics” (pp. 11-81). It is without doubt the 
best historical survey of Japanese Confucianism in a Western 
language. However, it does not claim to have the scope of such 
a survey, probably because it does not attempt to emphasize con- 


5 TA. B. Raput’-Zatutovsku, “ The Materialistic Philosophy of Its Jinsai 1627-1705,” 
Sovetskoe Vostokovedenie (Moscow-Leningrad) 2 (1941) .53-80. This article, to which 
Spar evidently did not have access, is reviewed on p. 464 of this number. 

* Additional bibliography on Jinsai and members of his school is contained in a 
recent work: Hompé Jugakushi ronké AHS ie A Ht te WL by Ox Fumiki KYL 3H 


(Spar reads the personal name Bunjé, p. 32) (Tokyd, 1944, 572 pp.). Cf. pp. 315-390. 
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sistently the social and political aspects of Confucianism in Japan, 
but is concerned largely with the introduction and study of the 
Chinese classics in Japan, and the development of Confucian 
learning from the fifth to the mid-eighteenth century. SPAE has 
brought from Japanese secondary works two interesting illustra- 
tions of the introduction of Confucian ideas into early Japanese 
government. One is a table, juxtaposing certain articles of Shd- 
toku Taishi’s Seventeen Injunctions’ (604), with parallel texts 
from the Chinese classics, and with the page reference in Western 
translations of these classics (p. 19). The other demonstrates that 
certain articles of the Yor6 Code (718) were derived from parallel 
passages in the T‘ang Code (p. 21). Spar also gives a useful 
account of the introduction of Sung philosophy by Zen monks 
in the thirteenth century and of individuals active in this learning. 
Especially handy for reference is a brief description of the main 
kangaku schools in the Tokugawa period and notes on some twenty 
of their important representatives. He has been faithful about 
inserting characters and dates for names as have few other writers 
on Japan. The wealth of reference information is made easily 
accessible by a remarkably full index, a feature unfortunately 
lacking in GraF’s work. 

A word of caution must be inserted about the part of this survey 
which deals with the role of Confucianism in Japan before the 
sixth century. Two passages which appear in both the Nihongi 
and the Kojiki are referred to as evidence that Emperor Nintoku 
spoke and acted under the influence of the Chinese classics (pp. 
16-17) , apparently within a few years of the first recorded arrival 
of books and scholars from the continent. It was over three cen- 
turies later, after extensive importation of Chinese learning that 
the earliest preserved histories were written, the Nihongi in 720, 
and the Kojiki, traditionally in 712. It was rather the compilers 
of these histories who modeled the words and deeds of Emperor 
Nintoku after the supposed conduct of early Chinese rulers. 


’ 


7 Spak calls them a “Code of Seventeen Articles,” which suggests a systematic body 


of laws. However, it has frequently been pointed out that they are nothing more 
than ethical injunctions for officials. Each of the authors mentioned in his footnote 
20 (p. 18) makes this point. 
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Spar’s method of handling a number of dates in this section might 
lead to confusion. In his text he uses the highly inaccurate set 
of dates which appear in the Nihongi, 284 and 285 respectively, 
for the arrival of Achiki and Wani in Japan, giving the frequently 
used revised dates, 404 and 405, in a footnote (p. 14) 2 The dates 
310-312 (p. 16) and 316 (p. 17) for the incidents involving 
Emperor Nintoku mentioned previously, he evidently intends the 
reader to emend in a similar manner.’ However, the next date 
to appear on the page, 513, is not to be altered in this way. On 
page 49 he uses the Nihongi dates, 201-310, for Emperor Ojin’s life 
with no note as to how they should be interpreted.”° 

The monograph under review is remarkably free of obvious 
errors. However, considering the amount of factual material con- 
tained and the inadequacy of reference works, it is inevitable 
that there should be a number of errors of detail, especially in 
dates. Some of these are worth pointing out because of the im- 
portance of the monograph as a reference work on Japanese 
Confucianism. The following emendations are suggested: 


P. 5: Naxar Chikuzan (1728-1804) to (1730-1804) 
Minacawa Kien (1734-1797) to (1734-1807) 
P. 16: SHmapa Chirei to Sarmmapa Jirei (correct on p. 197) 


® This footnote 5 states in part: “These events . . . ought historically to be placed 
in 404 and 405, according to the chronology now generally accepted (with the im- 
portant exception of A. Wepemeyer, Japanische Friihgeschichte, Tokyé, 1920, p. 56 sq., 
who proposes 374-378) .” However, the system of chronology for this period in general 
acceptance among Japanese and Western scholars, like WerpeMeyer’s, includes the 
further step of controlling the Japanese dates by Korean and Chinese sources. Cf. 
(Kétei) Kokushi no kenkyi, Sosetsu (Sal BQ OVIFE PAR by Kovrorra 
Katsumi ARHRSE (Tokyd, 1931 and 1940) 427-484. R. K. Reiscnaver, in his 
Early Japanese History (c. 40 B.C.-A.D. 1167) (2 vols., Princeton, Princeton 
University Press, 1937), following such a system devised by SucaA Masatomo BA 
(1824-1897), Naka Michiyo FHS Fay 38 fH: (1851-1908), and others, places these events 
about the middle of Emperor Ojin’s reign, which, excluding Jings K6gé’s regency, he 
gives as c. 380-394 (A, pp. 124-125). However, for Ojin’s dates, GASPARDONE prefers 
Naka’s later revision of 380-418. (Emile GasparponE, “La chronologie ancienne du 
Japon,” JA 230 (1938) .235-277; see pp. 269 and 272.) 

*For Emperor Nintoku’s reign, the Nihongi gives 311-399. However, REISCHAUER 
gives c. 395-427 (A, pp. 125-126), and GASPARDONE gives 419-427 (p. 272). 

2°For Emperor Ojin’s reign (excluding the regency), the Nihongi gives 270-310. 
As mentioned previously, ReiscHAvER gives c. 380-394, and GASPARDONE gives 380-418. 
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P. 18: Shétoku Taishi (572-612), and p. 49 (572-621) to 
(574-622) # 

P. 22: Hsiian-tsung 1% (reigned 712-756) to KS. (Hsiian- 
tsung HZ is the name of a later T‘ang Emperor 
reigning 847-860) 

P. 24: Sugawara no Michizane (847-903) to (845-903) 

P. 27: Zoku-Nihon-shoki to Shoku Nihongi 

P. 32: I-shan’s .arrival in Japan, given as 1290, should be 
1299. 

Pp. 32 and 39: Enni (1218-1280) to (1202-1280) 

P. 32: Lan-ch‘i (J., Ranki) to (J., Rankei) 

Pp. 34, 36, 50, and 67: Honch6é-tsiigan to Honcho tsugan 

P. 39: Palace Library PSPH3CE to Imperial Cabinet Library 
Library (Naikaku bunko) 

P. 41: Icn1s6 Kanera (1404-1481) to (1402-1481) 

P. 42: The statement that Muso 2*% (1275-1351) was the 
first Kokushi BAtii in Japan is incorrect. There had 
previously been a number of priests granted this 
honorary title by the Court, beginning with Enni Hlf# 
(Ben‘en ##1B]) (1202-1280), who received the title 
posthumously in 1312.” 

P. 42: A passage from the Sekiso 6rai of Icu130 Kanera (or 
less popularly, Kaneyoshi) reading 4tH AiH4E)R js 
rendered: “ Kitabatake, religious name: Junké.” How- 
ever, 4£Ja is not KrraBaTakE Chikafusa’s religious 
name, but is derived from his court rank, and should 


** The traditionally accepted date for Shotoku Taishi’s death has been 621. However, 
as a result of modern research, the date 622 has been adopted in recent reference works. 
(For documentary evidence, see Hermann Bouner, “ Shétoku Taishi; I. Jogi-Shotoku- 
H66-tei-setsu. II. Jogi-Kwéitaishi-Bosatsu-den.” Ubersetzt und erlautert, “ Mitteil- 
ungen” der Deutschen Gesellschaft fiir Natur- und Volkerkunde Ostasiens 29. Teil 
C [1936].1-50; see pp. 41-42, also pp. 17, 19-20, and 25.) 

12 Spar’s translation of Kokushi as “Instructor of the Empire” does not convey 
the usage of the title. It was granted in Japan as in China as a title to honor monks 
of great learning, and those who should serve as a model to the people. In Japan it 
was granted most often posthumously. Cf. Paul Peturot, “Les [ag Bil Kouo-che ou 
‘Maitres du royaume’ dans le Bouddhisme chinois,” TP 12 (1911). 671-676; Bukkyo 
daijiten fipPRK REM edited by Mocuizvxr Shinks WAAR" (Tokyd, 1932) 
2.1142-1143. 
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be read Jugo.** Also, his dates given as 1291-1345 
should be 1293-1354 (also p. 48). 


: Ch‘un-ch‘iu is spoken of as “ Confucius’ own historical 


work ” and “ the Spring and Autumn Annals of Con- 
fucius” (p. 288). However, the most authoritative 
study on this text denies that the transmitted text was 
either written or edited by Confucius.“ 

Emperor Go-Daigo (1287-1338) to (1288-1339) 
NakaE Toju (1604-1648) to (1608-1648) (correct 
pp. 3, 9, et al.) 

and 72: Sato Issai (1772-1850) to (1772-1859) 

and 196: Yamapa Rinyo to Yamada Rinsho 

Kapa Arimaro (1709-1751) to (1706-1751) 
Sugawara no Michizane (898-930) to (845-903) 
Wakaura to Wakanoura 

and 75: Ako to Aké 

Hayasui Razan (1583-1672) to (1583-1657) (correct 
pp. 4, 56, et al.) 

and 202: MryaKkE Shdésai (1650-1719) to (1662-1741) 
SuiBANO Ritsuzan (1734-1809) to (1734-1807) 
Hayasui Jussai (1768-1814) to (1768-1841) (correct 
p. 53) 

Li P‘an-lung (1514-1759) to (1514-1570) 

and 197: Nasa Rodd (1727-1779) to (1727-1789) 
(correct p. 13). (The surname is more commonly read 
Nawa.) 

and 201: OraKasaKa Shizan (1660-1713) to (1649- 
1713) 

Ou-yane Hsiu (1006-1074) to (1007-1072) (correct 
pp. 47, 174, 234) 


18 Jugd means Juzangii/gi 4E= = /JR. His Buddhist name was Sdgen 2%, and 
later, Kakka #45. The term A3# is sometimes used before the lay name or title 
of a priest or lay priest. 

Hung Yeh (William Hune) VEX, “ Prolegomena yr” to Combined Con- 
cordances to Ch‘un-ch‘iu, Kung-yang, Ku-liang and Tso-chuan, Harvard-Yenching 
Institute Sinological Index Series, Supplement No. 11, 4 vols., (Peking, 1937) 1.ix- 
xxvii and ciii-cv. Some of the points of his discussion are summarized in CHT 
Ssii-ho pe FM, “Professor Hung on the Ch‘un Ch‘iu,” The Yenching Journal of 
Social Studies 1 (1938). 49-71. 
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Pp. 183 and 192: Kurumi to Kurume 

Pp. 183, 184, 192, 195: I7d Rangu to Itd Rangi 

Pp. 183, 192, 195: Ir6 Kaitei (1685-1773) to (1685-1772) 

P. 195: Hara Nensai (1760-1806) to (1774-1806) (correct 
p. 4) 
Harrtori Nankaku (1693-1759) to (1683-1759) 
Ocawa Ritsujo (1649-1718) to Ogawa Rissho (1649- 
1696) . 
Ir6 Baiu (1683-1736) to (1683-1745) (correct pp. 183, 
191, 208) 
Ir6 Togai (1654-1736) to (1670-1736) (correct pp. 13, 
183, 188) 

P. 196: Aox1 Kon‘yd (1698-1764) to (1698-1769) 
Ir6 Chikuri (1693-1739) to (1692-1756) 

P. 201: Nakamura Tekisai (1627-1702) to (1629-1702) (cor- 
rect p. 68) 
Cuu Shun-shui (1606-1683) to (1600-1682) (correct 
pp. 9, 68) 

P. 236: Juan Yiian (1764-1844) to (1764-1849) 


Lastly, it is unfortunate that this monograph, which as a 
whole is such an excellent piece of scholarship, should contain so 
many misprints. The Corrigenda and subsequently mimeographed 
Corrections have emended about eighty-five items, and over forty 
additional misprints were noticed in reviewing the work. 


Dona.p H. SHIVELY. 
Society of Fellows, 
Harvard University. 
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This article is a chapter from an unpublished book by M. IA. B. 
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yeckux use B Anonuu (Essays on the History of Materialistic 
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Ideas in Japan). He starts his article by emphasizing that ITO 
Jinsai and his son, IT6 Tégai, both made fundamental modifica- 
tions in Confucian doctrines and by their materialistic interpreta- 
tion left nothing of Neo-Confucian idealism, which was mostly 
created by the well-known metaphysicist, Cau Hsi (1131-1200) . 
The Tokugawa Shédgunate considered Cuvu Hsi’s doctrine to be 
official and regarded every criticism of his philosophy as dangerous 
anti-governmental activity. ITO Jinsai not only opposed Neo- 
Confucian idealism and Buddhist mysticism, but was also against 
the subjective and idealistic philosophy of WANG Shou-jén (Yang- 
ming) (1472-1529), who was very popular among Japanese phi- 
losophers. After these preliminary notes M. Rapuu’-ZaTULOvsKII 
describes the life of this great Japanese philosopher. He tells us 
that his family did not look with favor on Jinsai’s “ impractical ” 
studies and when his father, who was a timber merchant, went 
into bankruptcy, Jinsai’s hardships increased; but he continued 
his research, refusing to accept many attractive offers from influ- 
ential feudal lords. All his life he spent in very difficult financial 
conditions. The authorities of the Shégunate considered him an 
enemy of the military regime and it was only because he was 
widely known as a scholar and was in poor health that they pre- 
ferred to leave him alone and not create an incident. He died at 
the age of 78. He was a popular teacher and during his life had 
more than 3000 pupils. 

The next section bears the title “ Remarks Concerning the 
Traditional and Incorrect Characterization of It6 Jinsai as a 
Restorer of Confucian Doctrine, and also [Remarks] Concerning 
the Works of the Thinker and Their Style.” 

The most important publications of ITO Jinsai, such as The 
Ancient Principles of the Confucian Analects, The Ancient Prin- 
ciples of Meng-tzi, and many others were released during his 
life * and later his son, Ir6 Tégai, published a posthumous volume 
under the title Collection of Works of the Master of the Ancient 
Doctrine. M. Ravvut’-ZaTuLovskil points out that at the time 


1 J. H. Spar in his monograph on I1T6 Jinsai on page 211 indicates that these works 
were published posthumously and several Japanese bibliographies also give posthumous 
dates for the publication of these books. 
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textual criticism had not been developed in Japan, and therefore, 
Ir6 considered that he was restoring the old tradition when he 
rejected Cuvu Hsi’s interpretation or when he found passages in 
Confucian texts which seemed to be expressions against class 
privileges or wealth. IT6 Jinsai read into Confucian terminology 
social implications which could not have been intended in the 
original. He lived towards the end of the seventeenth century 
and perceived the growing evils of the authoritarian military 
regime and the disintegration of the samurai society. He deeply 
abhorred the police system of the Shogunate in which every citizen 
was living under the constant supervision of a metsuke (agent 
of the secret police) and he projected his hatred to the philo- 
sophical ideology of the Tokugawa regime—the Confucianism of 
the Cuu Hsi school. I7T6 Jinsai did not advocate a complete 
return to antiquity in order to obtain happiness; he insisted that 
a human being has the right to have a personal life and happiness 
regardless of the period in which he lives. He used the Confucian 
vocabulary but gave -a new interpretation to the philosophical 
terms. Many scholars refused to accept the new meaning which 
Ir6 Jinsai put in well-established terms which he drew from the 
old Confucian commentators. M. Raput’-ZaATULOVSKII considers 
that it is not correct to accept the traditional name of “ School of 
Ancient Learning ” for the philosophical system of IT6 Jinsai, for 
we can evaluate his doctrine better than the scholars of previous 
periods. He was materialistic and atheistic and should not be 
considered as a person who would attempt to restore in an inte- 
grated form the ancient doctrine of Confucius, a doctrine with a 
religious principle of political ethics, with Heaven as a supreme 
power which establishes the ways of nature and human beings. 
Ir6 Jinsai believed that nature was not created and can not be 
altered, and human beings change their qualities without the help 
of any deity. 

His most famous work, Questions of Young People (Dédjimon) , 
was written in the form of questions and answers in a good Chinese 
style and was highly appreciated even by his critics. He completed 
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it in 1694 when he was 67;* this work reflects clearly his philo- 
sophical conceptions. 

In the section dealing with the “ Philosophy of Nature” M. 
Rapvut’-ZaTULOVSKII exposes with great care the difference be- 
tween IT6 Jinsai’s principles and the metaphysics of Cau Hsi by 
means of quotations which illustrate that IT6 Jinsai did not accept 
the idea of the “ Great Vacuity ” (7 ‘ai-hsii) in the same sense as 
did the early Chinese philosophers. Also he insisted that the 
primary substance Ch‘i was not created and that all things in the 
world originate from this material Ch‘i. He did not accept the 
idea of a creator of the Universe. He also denied the existence of 
an ideal origin—the Zi. After a long explanation of the “ five 
elements ” in IT0’s philosophy, M. Raput’-ZaTULOVSKI also men- 
tions that the Japanese philosopher had his own personal evalu- 
ation of Tao as a quality of Matter, or as movement in nature and 
in human beings. To him it is not an abstract logical category, but 
an objectively existent reality. “ Every thing which exists must 
be in movement,” said ITO in his Questions of Young People and 
explained the idea of movement of Matter by using the old terms 
of Yang and Yin from the Book of Changes. Here again ITO 
Jinsai refuted entirely Cuu Hsi’s doctrine concerning Yang and 
Yin and that their movement was originated by T'ai-chi (the 
Supreme Ultimate). The materialistic-minded ITO Jinsai did not 
accept Cuu Hsi’s idea that conditions of movement and rest are 
proceeding towards an absolute quietness which resides in “ the 
Supreme Ultimate.” He expressed a completely different idea in 
saying that movement is absolute and rest is relative, and went 
even further by maintaining that there is no rest. M. Rapuv’- 
ZATULOVSKII insists that the whole doctrine of ITO can be mis- 
interpreted if these problems of his philosophy are not studied 
with great care. ITO Jinsai considered rest to be a moment in 
movement, and stated that death is a disappearance of individuals 
or of objects but that Ch‘: (Matter) cannot disappear and that 
the Universe cannot cease to exist. Ch‘i is eternal as is movement 
which is its quality. Several paragraphs in Questions of Young 
People deal with the refutation of Li as it is understood by Cau 


2 J. H. Spaz on page 92 states that this book “ was ready in 1673.” 
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Hsi and his school. M. Raput’-ZaTuLovsku points out that there 
are comparatively few passages in which ITO Jinsai reveals his 
epistemology. He did not accept the Wana Shou-jén (Yang- 
ming) theory of intuitive knowledge, but insisted that knowledge 
is based on the study of the objectively existent reality. 

Iv6 Jinsai was atheistic and denied the existence of deities or 
demons by explaining that in the universe nothing can exist out- 
side of Yang and Yin. M. Rapuw’-ZatTuLovski1 concludes his 
interesting article on IT6 Jinsai by expressing a deep respect for 
this philosopher, who in spite of all the difficulties which he met 
in his life and the pressure of traditional Chinese thought was 
able to evolve his own personal ideas about the universe and 
eternal movement which were not very different from what 
DerscaRTEs was writing when ITO Jinsai was a boy of ten. 


S. E. 
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